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SctUhem District of J^eto-York, ss, 

BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the S2d clay of August, A. D. I83& 
L. S. in the 54th year of the Independence of the United States of America, 

Samuel Kirkham, of the said District, hath deposited in this office the 
title of a Book, the right whereof he claims as author, in the words following, 
to yvii : 

*' English Grammar in familiar lectures, accompanied by a Compendium^ 
embracmg a new systematick order of Parsing, a new system of Punctuation, 
exercises m false Syntax, and a System of Philosophical Grammar in notes: 
to which are added an Appendix, and a Key to the Exercises : designed for 
the use of Schools and Private Learners. By Samuel Eirkham. Eleventh 
Edition, enlarged and improved. In conformity to the act of congress of 
the United States, entitled "an adt for the encouragement of learmng, bv se- 
curing the copies of maps, charts, and'books, to the authors and pfO{»-ietor8 
of audi copies, during the time tlierein mentioned.'' And also to an act enti« 
tied " an act supplementary to an act entitled an act for the encouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the au« 
thors and proprietors of such copies, during tlie times therein mentioned, 
and eztenain^the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
•tching histoncal and other prints." 

FRED. J. BEXTS, 
Clerk of the Soidhem District o/J^ew-York. 
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RECOMMBNDATIONflU 

It i» well known that the recommendations which generally accompany new hoolM 
have very Httte weight with the publick. This is as it should be, for that work whioh 
rests more on its written testimonials, tlian on its inthnsick merits for support, as- 
serts uo claims to permanent patronage. But recommendations which analyze th« 
merits of a work, and which, by exhibiting its prominent features in a striking light, 
are oailcudated to carry conviction to the reader that the system recommended is 
meritorious, the author is proud to have it in his power to present in thb volume. 
The following are some of the numerous testimonials which he has received, and for 
which he tenders his grateful acknowledgments to those literary gentlemen to whose 
liberality and politeness he is indebted for them. More than «u? hundred others 
presented to the author, and many of which are equally flattering with these, he 
has not room to insert. ./u 
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The following notice of this work is extracted from the " Western Review." Tliis 
journal is ablv conducted by the Rev. Timothy Flint, author of " Francis Berrian," 
"History & Geography of the Miss. Valley," and many other popular and valuable 
works. 

We had not, at Uiat time, seen Mr, Kirkham's ** Grammar in familiar Lectures," 
but have since given it a cursory perusal. If we comprehend the author's design, 
it is not so much to introduce new principles, as to render more easy and intelligible 
those which have been long ests^Ushed, and to furnish additional facilities to an ac- 
curate and thorough knowledge of our language. In this we think he has been suc- 
cessful. 

It is to be expected that a modest, unassuming vnriter, on presenting himself bft» 
fore the publick tribunal as an author, will, as far as consistent with his plan, avail 
himself of the authority of such as have written well on the subject before him* Mr. 
Kirkiuun has accordingly followed Mr. Murray in the old beaten track of English 
writers dn grammar, in me general principles of the science ; endeavouring, at the 
same time, to avoid whatever appeared to be rrroneous or absurd in the writings of 
that author^ and adopting an entirely new arrangement. The most useful matter 
contained in the treatise of Mr. Murray, is embraced in this ; but in the definitions 
4ind rules, it is simplified, and rendered much more intelligible. Though our author 
follows Mr. Murray, in the general principles of his work, he has, in numerous in- 
stances, differed from him, pursuing a coiuBe that appears to be his own, and intro-' 
ducing some valuable improvements. 

Among these may be mentioned some additional rules and explanatory notes in 
syntax, the arrangement of the parts of speech, the mode of explaining them, mai> 
ner of parsing, manner of explaining some of the pronouns, and the use of a synop- 
sis which presents the essentials of the science at one view, and is well calculated 
to afford assistance to learners. 

In his arrangement of the parts of speech, Mr. Kirkham seems to have endeavour- 
ed to follow Ae order cf nature ; and we are not able to see how he could have done 
better. The noun and verb, as being the most important parts of speech, are fimt 
explained, and afterwards those which are considered in a secondary and subordin 
nate character. By following this order, he has avoided the absurdity so common 
among authors, of defining the minor parts before their principals, of- which they 
were designed to be the appendages, and has rationally prepared the way for conduct- 
ing the learner b^ easy advances to a correct view of the science. 

In his illustrations of the various subjects contained in his work, our author ap« 

Eears to have aimed, not at a flowery style, nor at the appearance of being learned^ 
at at being understood. The clearness and perspicuity of his remarks, and their 
application to familar objects, are well calculated to arrest the attention, and aid thA . 
fiiiderstanding. of the pupil, and thereby to lessen the labour of ihe instructer. The 
principles of the science ore simplified, and rendered so perfectly easy of eompre* 
henaioru we should think no ordinary mind, having such help, could find them diffi- 
cult. It is in this particular that the work appears to posses3 its chief merit, and on 
this account it cannot fail of being preferred to many others. 

It gives us pleasure to remark, m reference to the success of the amiable and 
modest author whose work is before us, that we quote from the fifth edition. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 24, 1827. 

The following is from the pen of a gentleman ol the Bar, formerly a distinguished, 

Classical teacher. [Extract from the " National Crisis."] 

As a friend to literature, and especially to genuine merit^ it is with peculiar ple»- 
sure I allude to a notice in a late paper of this city, in which Mr. S. Kirkham pro- 
poses to deliver a course of Lectures on English Grammar. To such as feel mte- 
issted in acquiring a general and practical knowledge of this useful seienc 



4 RECOMMENDATIONS. 

•I)portamty is now presented wMeh ought not to he neglected. Having rnvgelf 
witnessed, in several instances, within the last ten months, the practical results of 
IVIr. Kirkham's plan, I am enabled to give a decisive opinion ot its merits. Th« 
extensive knowledge acquired in one cou|^e by his class m Pittsburgh, and the great 
proficiency evinced by his classes elsewhere, are a demonstration m the utility and 
sTipprinrity of his method of teaching, and a higher encomium on Idm than I am 
ab^e to bestow. 

The principles on which Mr. Kirkham's " New system of Grammar" is predi<»- 

" <), are judiciously compiled, and happily and bfiefly expressed ; but the great 

' rit ofliis work consists in the lucid illustrations accompanying the principles, and 

■ X- .sinr))Ie and gradual manner in which it conducts the learner along from step to 

p through the successive stages of the science. The explanations blended with 
^ tlieory, are addressed to the understanding of the pupil m a manner so familiar, 
• t they cannot fail to excite in him a deep interest ; and whatever system is cal 
> jiared to bring into requisition the mental powers, must, I conceive, be pi^uctivo 
'good results. In my humble opinion, the system of teaching introduced into this 
'. nrk, will enable a diligent pupil to acquire, without any other aid, a practical 
-i lowledge of grammar, in less than *me-fourth part of the mne usually devoted. 
My views of Mr. Kirkham*s system are thus publickly given, with the greater 
ieasure. on account of the literary empiricisms which have been so extensively 
i'ractisea in many parts of the western country. 
C incinnati, April 26, 1 826. 

From Mr. Blood, Principal of the Chambcrsburgh Academy, Pa. 

Mr. Kirkham, — It is now almost twenty years smce I became a teacher of youdi, 
nud, during this period, I have not only consulted all, but have used many^ of the 
iifferent systems of English grammar that have fallen in my way ; and, sir, I do 
'Insure you, without the least wish to fleeter, that yours &r exceeds any I have yet 
seen. 

Your arrangement and systeroatick order of parsing are most excellent ; and ex- 
perience has convinced me, (having used it, and it only, for the last twelve or thir- 
teen montlis,) tiiat a scholar will learn more of the nature and principles of ottr 
language in ons quarter^ from your system, than in a whole pear from any other I had 
pre^nouKly used. I do, therefore, most cheerfully and earnestly recommend it to the 
piiblick at large, and especially to'Uioso who, anxious to acquire a knowledge of our 
language, are destitute of the advantages of an instmcter. 

Yours, very respectfully, SAMUEL BLOOD. 

Chambersburgh Academy, Feb. 12, 1825. 

V : om Mr. N. R. Smith, editor of a valuable literary journal, styled " The Hesperus.'* 
Jr. FCirkham, 

Si;, I have examined your Lectures on English Grammar with that degree of 
p>...')M;t>ncss which enables me to yield my unqualified approbation of the work as & 
jr ..zniatical system. The engaging manner in which.you have explained the ele- 
.lit nts of grammar, and accommodated them to the capacities of youth, is an ample 
jllii^itration of the utility of your plan. In addition to this, the critical attention yon 
'.rtvc paid to an analytical developemcnt of grammatical principles, while it is calcu- 
'at'^il to encourage the pei-severance of young students in the march of improvement, 
!. suff)(nent, also, to employ the researches of the literary connoisseur. I trust Ihat 
v'Diir valuable compilation wiil be speedily introduced into schoob and academies. 
With respect, yours, 

N. R. SMITH, A. M. 
Pittsburgh, March 22, 1825. 

y^-iMXx Mr. Jungmann, Principal of the Frederick Lutheran Academy: — ^ExtracL 
Having carefully examined Mr. S. Kirkham's new system of "English Grammar 

■ ';\ miliar Lectures," I am satisfied that the pre-eminent advantages it possesses 

- our common systems, will soon convince the publick, that it is not one of those 

If efforts of quackery which have so often obtruded upon our notice. Its deci- 

fvperiority over all other systems^ consists in adapting the subjecl^mattcr to the 

• ity of the young learner, and the happy mode adopted of communicatmg it to 

•inl in a manner so clear and simple, that he can easily comprehend the nature 

•' ;it 'u' application of every principle that comes before him. 

In short, all the intricacies of the science are ducidated so clearlp^l am confident^ 
*}tat even a private learner, of common docility, can, by perusing this system atten- 
tively, acquire a better practical knowledge of this important branch of literature Ui 
tkret monthst than is ordinarily obtained in one year, 

JOHN E. JUNGMAMN. 
Frederick, Md. Sept. 17 :823. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. * 

« 

Extract : from De Witt Clinton, late Got. of New-York. 

I conalder the Compendium of English Grammar, by Samuel Kirkham, a worii 
doflerring encouragement, and well calculated to facilitate the acquisition of this 
usdiil science. DE WITT CLINTON 

Albany, Sept. 25, 1824. 

New-York, July 29, 1829. 

S. Kirkham, Esq. — ^I have examined your Grammar wth attention, and with a par- 
ticular view to benefit the Institution under my charge. I am fully satisfied, that it 
is the best form in which Murray's principles have been given to the pubiick. Th« 
lectures are ample, and given in so familiar and easy language, as to be readily un- 
derstood, even by a tyro in grammar. 

I feel it due to you to say, that I commenced the examination of your work, under 
a ttrong prejudice against it^ in consequence of the numerous " improved systema" 
with which the pubiick has oeen inundated, of late, most of which are by no meant 
improvements on Murray, but the productions of individuals whom a *^ little groTf^ 
mccr has rend* :red grammatically insane,'' My convictions, therefore, are the result 
of investigation, 

I wish you. Sir, success in your publication. 

RespeclfuUy, EBER WHEATON, 

Pr. of Mechanick's Society ScnooL 

With the the opinion of Mr. Wheaton respecting Mr. Kirkham's English Gram- 
mar, we heartily concur. NATHAN STARK, Pr. Acad. 

(Rev.) JOHN JOHNSTON, 
Newburgh. Aug. 4, 1829. (Rev.) WM. S. HEYER. 

From the Rev. C. P. Mcllvaine, and others. 

So far as I have examined the plan of grammatical instruction by Samuel Kirk- 
ham, I am well satisfied that it meets the wants of elementary schools in this branch, 
and deserves to be patronized. CHARLES P. McILVAINE. 

Brooklyn, July 9, 1829. 

Wo fully concur in the above. ANDREW HAGEMAN, 

E. M.-JOIINSON. 

EXTRACT. 

From the partial examination which I have given Mr. S, Kirkham's English Gram- 
mar, I do not hesitate to recommend it to the pubiick as tlie best of the class I have 
ever seen^ and as filling up an important and almost impassable chasm in works on 
^ammatical science. D. L. CARROLL. 

Brooklyn, L. I. June 29, 1829. 

We fully concur in the foregoing recommendation. B. B. HALLOCK, 

'E.KINGSLEY, 
T. S. MAYBON. 
From A. W. Dodge, Esq. 

New-York, July IS, 1829. 

The experience of every one at all acquainted with the business of instruction, 
must have taught him that the study of grammar, important as it is to every class 
of learners, is almost invariably a dry and uninteresting study to young beginners, 
and for the very obvious reason, that the systems in general use in the schools^ are 
far beyond the comprehension of youth, and ill adapted to tlieir years. Hence it is, 
that their lessons in this department of learning, are considered as tasks^ and it 
committed at all, committed to the memory^ without enlightening tfieir uruierstand- 
ings ; Bo^ that many a pupil who has been through tlie English grammar, is totally 
unacquainted with the nature even of the simplest parts of speech. 

The work of Mr. Kirkham on grammar, is well calculated to remedy these evils, 
and supply a deficiency which has been so long and so seriously felt in the imper- 
fect education of youth in the elementary knowledge of their own language. By a 
simple^ familiar, and lucid method of treating the subject, he has rendered what was 
before irksome and unprofitable, pleasing and instructive. In one word, the gram- 
mar of Mr. Kirkham furnishes a dew by which the youthful mind is guided through 
the intricate labyrinth of verbs, nouns, and pronouns ; and the path which has been 
heretofore sodimcult and uninviting, as to dampen the ardour of youth, and waste 
their energies in fruitless attempts to surmount its obstacles, is cleared of these oK- 
•tractions by this pioneer to the youthful mind, and planted, at every turn, with 
friendly gvide-boards to direct them in the right road. The slightest perusal of the 
work alluded to, will convince even the most skeptical of the trutli of these remarks, 
and satisfy every one who is not wedded by prejudice to old rules and fwrmi, 
.hat it will meet the wants of tbt community. ALLEN W. DODGE. 

1* 



6 nECOMMENDATIONS. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1629. 

Having (or several years been engaged in lecturing on the science of grammar, 
and, during this period, having thoroughly tested the merits of Mr. S. Kirkham's 
system of "English Grammar in Familiar Lectures" by using it as a text^book for 
my classes,! taice pleasure in giving this testimonial of my cordial approbation of 
the work. Mr. Kirkham has attempted to improve upon this branch of science, 
chiefly by unfolding and explaining the principles of grammar i^ a manner so clear 
and simple, as to adapt them completely to the understanding of the young learner, 
and by adopting anew arrangement, which enahlfes the pupil to commit the princi- 
ples by a simultaneous ai>j»Ucation of them to practical examples. The publick may 
rest assured, that he has oeen successful in his altempt in a pre-eminent degree. I 
make this assertion under a full conviction that it will be corroborated by every 
candid judge of the science who becomes acquainted with the practical advantages 
of this manual. 

The explicit brevity and accuracy of the rules and definitions, the novel, the 
striking, the lucid, and critical illustrations accompanjing them, the peculiar and 
advantageous arranj^emcnl of the various parts of tiic subject, the facilities proffered 
by the " systernatick \rnK\e of parsinti" adnpted, the convenient and judicious intro- 
duction and adaptation of the exercises ii.tioducej, and tlie deep researches and 
critical investigations di-^played in tlic "Philosophical Notes," render this system 
of grammar so decidedly superiour to all others extant^ that, to receive general pat- 
ronage, it needs but to be known. 

My knowledge of this systcni from experience in teaching it, and witnossing its 
effects in the hands of private learners, warrants me in saying, that a learner will| 
by studying this book /our months v:illvmt a teacher ^ obtain a more clear conception 
of the nature and projjcr con.-^truction cf words and phrases, than is ordinarily ob- 
tained m common schools and academies, mfive times four monilis. 

It is highly gratifying to know, that wherever lias system has been circulated, it 
is very rapidly supplanting those works of dnlncss whicH have so long paralyzed the 
energies of the youth of our country. 

I think the specimens of verbal criticism, additional corrections in orthography 
ajid orthoepy, the leading principles of rhetorick, and the improvements in th« 
illustrations generally, whicii INIr. K. is about hitroducing into his eleventh edi- 
tion, will render it quite an iviprovemcnt on tlie former ediiiotis of his work. 

H. WINCHESTER. 

From the Rev. S. Center, Pr. of a Classical Academy. 

I liave examined the last edition of Kirkliam's Grammar with peculiar satisflir- 
tion. The improvements which appear in it, do, in my estimation, give it a decided 
preference to any other system now in use. To point out the peculiar qualitie? 
which secure to it claims of wiiich no other sy<=:tem can boast, would be, if required, 
perfectly eas}'. Al jwesent it is suflicient to remark, that it imbodies all that is es- 
sentially excellent and useful in other systems ; whilst it is entirely free from that 
tediousiiess of method and proli.aty of definition which so much perplex and em- 
barrass the learner. 

The peculiar excellence of Mr. Kirkham's grammar is, the simplicity of its meth 
od, and the plainness of its illustrations. Beiiig conducted by familiar lectures, the 
teaclier and pupil are necessarily brought into agreeable contact by each lesson. 
Both are improved by the same task, without the slightest suspicion, on the part of 
the pupil, that there is anything hard, dilficult, or obscure in the subject: a convic- 
tion, this, which must inevitably precede all efforts, or no proficiency will be made. In 
a word, the treatise I am recommending, is a practical one ; and for that reason, if 
there were no others to be urged, it ought to be introduced into all our schools and 
academies. From actual experiment I can attest to tlie practicability of the plan 
which the author has adopted. Of this fact any one may be convinced who will 
take the pains to make the experiment. SAMUEL CENTER. 

Albany, July 10, 1829. 
From a communication addressed to S. Kirkliam by the Rev. J. Stockton, author 
of the " Western Calculator" and " Western Spelling- Book." 

Dear Sir, — I am much pleased with both the i>/an and execution of your "Englisli 
Grammar ui Familiar Lectures." In giving a systematick mode of parsing^ cal- 
culated alike to exercise the understanding and memory o/the pupil, and also free 
the teacher from the drudgery of continued interrogation, you have made your 
grammar what every elementary school-book ought to he^— plain, systematick, and 
«asy to be understood. 

This, with the copious definitions in every part of the work, and other improve 
mcnts so judiciously introduced, gives it a decided superiority over the iinperftc* 
)grammar of Murray, now so generally used. JOSEPH STOCKTON, A. M. 
AJU'gheny-Town, (near Pittsburgh,) March 18, 1825. 



ADVERTISEMEBTT 

TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 

The aKthor is free to acknowledge, that since this treatise first ventnred 
on the wave of publick opinion, tiie -.^tiiIcp of patronajre which have wafted it 
along, have been far more favourable than lie had reason to anticipate. Had 
any one, on its first appearance, predicted, that the demand for it would call 
forth tio/iity-two thmisuml copies during Ibo p.n«t year, the author would have 
considered tiie predicliniTextm vairant and chimerical. In jiratihide, therefore, , 
to that pubhck wliieli lias smiled so propitionsly on bis humble efforts to ad- 
vance the cause of learniniT, he 1ms endeavoured, byunrcrnittincf attention to 
the improvement of his work, to render it as usciVd and as unexceptionable 
as his time and talents would permit. 

It is believed tlu*t the tejit/i and dcve.nlh editicms have been greatly im- 
proved ; but the author is appreliensive that his v.'ork is not yet as accurate 
and as much simplified as it may be. If, liowever, the disadvantages of linger- 
ing under a broken conf?titution, and of hfinfi al)lc to devote to this subject 
only a small portion of his tinje, snatched frotn the active pursuits of a busi- 
ness life, {active as far as bis imperfect healtli permits him to be,) are any 
apology for its defects, he hopes that the candid will set down the apology to 
his credit. This personal allusion is hazarded v.ith tlie additional hope, that 
it will ward- off some of the arrows of criticism which may l)e aimed at him, 
and render less pointed and poisonous those that may fall upon him. Not 
that he would beg a truce with tlie gentlemen criticks and reviewers. Any 
compromise ^ith tiiem would betray a want of self-confidence and moral 
courage whicli he woidd, by no means, be willing to avow. It would, more- 
over, be prejudicial to his interest ; for he is determined, if his life bo preserv- 
ed, to avail himself of the advantages of any judicious and candid criticisms 
on his production, that may appear, and, two or three years hence, revise his 
work, and present to the publick another and a better edition. 

The improvements in the tenth edition, consisted mainly in the addition 
of many important principles ; in rendering the illustrations more critical, 
extensive, accurate, and lucid ; in connecting more closely with the genius 
and philosophy of our lar.|>;uage, the general principles adopted ; and in add- 
ing a brief view of philosophical grammar mterspersed in notes. The in- 
troduction into the eleventh edition, of many verbal criticisms, of addi- 
tional corrections in orthorrraphy artd orthoepy, of the leading principles of 
rbetorick, and of general additions and improvements in various parts of the 
work, render this edltiony it is believed, /ar preferable to any of the former 
editions of the work. 

Perhaps some will regard the philosophical notes. as a useless exhibition of 
pedantry. If so, the author's only apology is, that some investigations of 
this nature seemed to be called for by a portion of the community whose 
minds, of late, appear to be under the influence of a kind of •philosophical ma- 
nia; and to such these notes are respectfully submitted for just what they 
may deem their real value. The author's own opinion on this point, is, that 
they proflfcr no rnalfriul advantages to common learners ; but tnat they may 
pro6tably engage the attention of the curious, knd perhaps impart a aegree 
' of interest to'the literary connoisseur. 
New- York, August 22^1829. 
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Thert «ij -.-ars to be something asauming in the act of writing; and thrust- 
ing into publick notice, a new work on a subject which has abeady employed 
man^ able pens ; for who would presume to do this, unless he believed his pro- 
duction to be, in some respects, superiour to every one of the kind which 
had preceded it ? Hence, m presenting to the publick this system of Eng- 
lish Grammar, the author is aware that an apology will be looked for, and 
that the arguments on which that apology is grounded, must inevitably 
undergo a rigid scrutiny. Apprehensive, however, that no explanatory 
effort, on his part, woula shield nim from the imputation of arrogance by 
such as are blinded by self-interest, or by those who are wedded to the 
doctrines and opinions of his predecessors, with them he will not attempt a 
compromise, being, in a great measure, indifferent either to their praise or 
their censure. But with the candid, he is willing to negotiate an amicable 
treaty, knowing that they are always ready to enter into it on honourable 
terms. In this negotiation he asks nothing more than merely to rest the 
merits of his work on its practical utility, believing that, if it prove un- 
commonly successful in facilitating the progress of youth in the march of 
mental improvement, that will be its best apology. 

When we bring into consideration .the numerous productions of those 
learned philologists who have laboured so long, and, as many suppose, so 
Buccesstully, in establishing the principles of our language ; ana, more 
especially, when we view the labours of some of our modern compilers, 
who have displayed so much ingenuity and acuteness in attempting to ar- 
range those principles in such a manner as to form a correct and an easy 
me£um of mental conference ; it does, indeed, appear a little like presumption 
for a young man to enter upon a subject which has so frequently engaged 
the attention and talents of men distinguished for their erudition. The 
author ventures forward, however, under the conviction, that most of his 
predecessors are very deficient, at least, in manneTf if not in maiterj and 
this conviction, he believes, will be corroborated by a majority of the best 
judges in community. It is admitted, that many valuable improve- 
ments have been made by some of our late writers, who have endeavoured 
to simplify and render this subject intelligible to the young learner, but 
they have all overlooked what the author considers a very important ob- 
ject, namely, a systematick order of parsing ; and nearly all nave neglected 
to develope and explain the principles in such a manner as to enable the 
learner, without great difficulty, to comprehend their nature and use. 

By some this system will, no doubt, be discarded on account of its simple 
eUy; whilst to others its simplicity will prove its principal recommendation. 
Its design is an humble one. It proffers no great advantages to the recondite 
grammarian ; it prbfesses not to instruct the literary connoisseur j it presents 
no attractive graces of style to charra, no daring flights to astonish, no deep 
researches to gratify him ; but in the humblest simplicity of diction, it at- 
tempts to accelerate the march of the juvenile mind in its advances m the 
pathof science, by dispersing those clouds that so often bewilder it, and re- 
moving those obstacles that generally retard its progress. In this way it en-^ 
deavours to render interesting and delightful a stud^ which has hitherto been 
eopsidered tedious, dry, and irksome. Its leading object is to adopt a 
correct and an easy method, in which pleasure is blended with the labours of 
the learner, and which is calculated to excite in him a spirit of inquiry, that 
shall call forth into vigorous and useful exercise, every latent energy of his 
mind; and thus enable him soon to become thoroughly acquainteawith the 
nature cf the principles, and with their practical utility and application. 

Content to be useful, instead of being brilliant, the writer of these pagey 
has endeavoured to shun the path of those whose aim appears to have been 
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to dazzle, rather than to instruct. As he has aimed not so much at origin 
nality as utihty, he has adopted the thoughts of his predecessors whose 
labours have beconae publick stocky whenever he could not, in his opinion, 
furn:sh better and brighter of his own. Aware that there is, in the pubiick 
mind, a strong predilection for the doctrines contained in Mr. Murray's 
grammar, he nas thought proper, not merely from motives of pohcy, but 
irom choice, to select his princij^les chiefly from that work ; and, moreovei:, 
to adopt, as far as consistent with his own views, the language of that emi- 
nent philologist. In no instahce has he varied from him, unless he conceived 
that, m so doing, some practical advantage would be gained. He hope?, 
therefore, to escape the censure so frequently and so justly awarded to 
those unfortunate innovators who have not scrupled to after, mutilate, 
and torture the text of that able ilvriter, merely to gratify an itching propen- 
sity to flgnre in the world as authors, and gain an ephemeral popularity by 
arrogating to themselves the credit due to another. 

The author is not disposed, however, to disclaim all pretensions to origi- 
nality ; for, although his principles are chiefly selected, (and who would 
presume to make new ones?) the manner of arrftnging, illustrating, and 
applying them, is principally his own. Let no one, therefore, if he hap- 
pen to find in other works, ideas and illustrations similar to some con- 
tained in the following: lectures, too hastily accuse him of pla^giariam. It i« 
well known that similar investigations and pursuits often elicit correspond- 
ing ideas in diflerent minds: and hence it is not uncommon for the same 
thought to be strictly original with many writers. The author is not here at- 
tempting to manufacture a garment to shield him from rebuke, should he 
unjustly claim the propeily of another; but he wishes it to be understood, 
that a long course of teaching and investigation, has often produced in his 
mind ideas and arguments on the subject of grammar, exactly or nearly 
corresponding with those wliich he afterwards found, had, under similar 
circumstances, been produced in the minds of others. He hopes, therefore, 
to be pardoned by the critick, even though he should not be willing to 
reject a good idea of his own, merely because some one else has, at some 
time or other, been blessed with the same thought. 

As the plan of this treatise is far more comprehensive than those of ordi- 
nary grammars, the writer could not, without making his work unrea 
sonably voluminous, treat some topicks as extensively as was desirable. 
Its design is to embrace, not only all the most wiiportant principles of the 
science, but also exercises in parsmg, false syntax, and punctuation, suffi 
ciently extensive for all ordinary, practical purposes, and a key to the ex 
ercises,and, moreover, a series of illustrations so full and intelligible, as com^ 
flettly to adapt the principles to the capacities of common learners. Whether this 
design has been successfully or unsuccessfully executed, is left for the publick 
to decide. The general adoption of the work into schools, wherever it has 
become known, and the ready sale offoi'ty thousand copies, (though without 
hitherto affording the -author any pectmiary profUf) are favourable omens. 

In the selection and arrangement of piinciples for his work, the author 
has endeavoured to pursue a course between me extremes, of taking blindly 
on trust whatever nas been sanctioned by prejudice and the authority of 
venerable names, and of that an-ogant, innovatmg spirit, which sets at de- 
nance all authority, and attempts to overthrow all former systems, and con- 
vince the world that all true knowledge and science are wrapped up in a 
crude system of vagaries of its own invention. Notwithstanding the acuthor 
IS aware that pubhck prejudice is powerful, and that he who ventures 
much by way of innovation, will be hable to defeat his own j)urpose by fall- 
ing into neglect ; yet he has taken the liberty to think for himself, to mves- 
tigate the subject critically and dispassionately, and to adopt such principl<!)o 
only as he deemed the least objectionable, and best calculated to eflect the 
object he had in vieW. But what his system claims as improvements c n 
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others, consists not so much in bettering the principles themselves, as in 
Ike method adopted of communicating a knowledge qf them to the mitid of the 
learner. That the work is defective, the author is fully sensible : aod he is 
free to acknowledffe, that its defects arise, in part, from his own want of 
judgment and skill. But there is another and a more serious cause of 
them, namely, the anomalies and imperfections with which the language 
abounds. This latter circiunstance is also the cause of the existence of so 
widely different opinions on many important points ; and,moreoyer, the reason 
that the granmiatical principles of our languai^e can never be indisputably 
settled. But principles ought not to be rejected because they admit of ex- 
ceptions. — He who is thoroughly acquainted with the genius and structure 
of our language, can duly appreciate tlie truth of these remarks. 

To conform, in our orthography and orthoepy, to some admitted stand* 
ard, the author deems a consideration of sufficient importance to justify him 
in introducing into his work an article on each of these Subjects, in which 
many words that are often misspelled or mispronounced, are corrected ac- 
cording to a work,* which, in his estimation, justly claims a decisive prefer- 
ence, in point of accuracy, to any other Dictionary of the English language. 

*^* Should parents object to the Compendium, fearing it will soon bo 
destroyed by their children, they ace informed that the pupil will not have 
eccasion to use it one-tenth part as much as he will the book which it ac- 
companies : and besideSj if it be destroyed^ he will find all the definitions 
and rules which it contains, recapitulated m the series of Lectures. 

HINTS TO TEACHERS AJffD PRIVATE LEARNERS. 

As this work proposes a new mode of parsing, and pursues an arrange- 
ment essentially dinerentfrom that generally adopted, it may not be deemed 
improper for the author to give some directions to those who may be dis- 
posed to use it. Perhaps they who take only a slight view of the order of 
parsing, will not consider it new, but blend it with those long since adopted. 
Some writers have, indeed, attempted plans somewhat similar; but in 
no instance have they reduced them to what the author considers a regular 
9ystematick order. 

The methods which they have generally suggested, require the teacher to 
interrogate the pupil as he proceeds ; or else he is permitted to parse without 
fiiving any explanations at all. Others hint that the learner ought to apply 
aefimtions in a general way, but they lay down no sjrsteinatick arrangement 
of Questions as his ^[uide. The systemaiiek order laid down in this work, if 
pursued by the pupil, compels him to apply every definition and every rule 
that appertains to each word he parses, without having a question put to 
him by the teacher ; and, in so doing, he explains every i^ord fully as he 
goes along. This course enables the learner to proceed independently ; 
and proves, at the same time, a great rehef to the instructer. The conve- 
nience and advantage of tliis method, are far greater than can be easily 
conceived by one who is unacquainted with it The author is, therefore, 
anxious to have the absurd practice, wherever it hiCs been established, oi 
tausing learners to commit and recite definitions and rules without any si- 
jnultaneous application of them to practical examples, immediately abol- 
ished. This system obviated the necessity of pursuing such a stupid course 
of drudgery ; for the young beginner who pursues i^ will have, in a few 
weeks, all the most important definitions and rules perfectly committed, 
simply by applying them in parsing. 

It this plan be once adopted, it is confidently believed that every teacher 
who iB desirous to consult, either his own convenience, or tlie advantage of 
his pupils, will readily pursue it in preference to any former method. This 

♦ The work alluded to, is "Walker's Dictionary," revised and corroctoa by Mf- 
Lyman Cobb, 
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belief is founded on the advantages which the author himselt has expe* 
lienccd from it in the course of several years, devoted to the instruction 
of youth and adults. By pursuing this system, he can, with less labour, 
advance a pupil farther in a practical knowledge of this abstruse science, in 
two months, than he could in one year when he taught in the " old way." It 
is presumed that no instructer, who once gives this system a fair trial, will 
doubt the truth of this assertion. 

Perhaps some will, on a first view of the work, disapprove of the trans> 
position of many parts ; but whoever examines it attentively, will find that, 
although the author has not followed the common " artificial and unnatural 
arrangement adopted by most of his predecessors," yet he has endea- 
voured to pursue a more judicious one, namely, " the order of the under- 
standing." 

The learner should commence, not by committing and rekearsingf but by 
reading attentively the first two lectures several times over. He ought 
then to parse, according to the systematick order, the examples given for 
that purpose ; in doing which, as previously stated, he has an opportunity 
of committing all the definitions and rules belonging to the parts of speech 
mcluded in the examples. 

The Compendium, as it presents to the eye of the learner a condensed 
but comprehensive view ot the whole science, may be properly considered 
an " Ocular Analysis of the English language." By referring to it, the 
young student is enabled to apply all his definitions and rules from the very 
commencement o^is parsing. To some, this mode of procedure may seem 
rather tedious; but it must appear obvious to every person of discernment, 
that a pupil will learn more by parsing Jive words critically, and explaining 
them fully, than he would by parsing ^j^t^ words superficially, and without 
understanding their various properties. The teacher who pursues this 
plan, is not under the necessity of hearing his pupils recite a single lesson 
o{ definitions committed to memory,for he nas a fairopportunity of discover- 
ing their knowledge of these as they evince it in parsing. All other direc- 
tions necessary for the learner in school, as well as for the private learner^ 
will be given in the succeeding pages of the work. Should these feeble ef- 
forts prove a saving of much time and expense to those young persons who 
may be disposed to pursue this science with avidity, by enabling them eas- 
ily to acquire a critical knowledge of a branch of education so important 
and desirable, the author's fondest anticipations will be fully realized ; but 
should his work fall into the hands of any who are expecting, by the acqui* 
sition, to become grammarians, and yet, have not sufficient ambition and 
perseverance to make themselves acquainted with its contents, it is hoped, 
that the blame for their nonimprovemcnt, will not be thrown upon ftwn. 

To those enterprising and intelligent gentlemen who mav be disposed to lecture on 
this plan, the author take$ the liberty to ofier a few nints by way of encourage* 
ment. 

Any judicious instructer of grammar, if he take the trouble to make himself fk- 
miliar with the contents ef the following pages, will find it aii easy matter to pursue 
this system. One remark only to the lecturer, is sufficient. Instead of causmg hizt 
pupils to acquire a knowledge of the nature and use of the principles by intense ap- 
plication, let him communicate it verbally ; that is, let him first take up one nart of 
speech, and, ii^an oral lecture, unfold and explain all its properties, not only bjr 
adoj^ting the illustrations given in the book, but also by giving others that may occur 
to his mind as he proceeds. After a part of speech has been thus elucidated, the class 
should be interrogated on it, and then taught to parse it, and correct errours in conk- 
position under the rules that apply to it. In the same manner he may proceed with 
the other parts of speech, observing, however, to recapitulate occasionally, until ths 
learners become tnoroughly acquainted with whatever principles may have been 

firesented. If this plan be faithfully pursued, rapid progress, on the part c^ the 
earner, will be the uievitable result ; and that teacher who pursues it, cannot fail jS 
acquiring distmction, and an enviable popularity in his profession. 

/ S. KIRKILVM. 
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DIVISIONS OF GRAMMAR.— ORTHOGRAPHY- 

TV THE TOVNO tEARNEA. 

YOU are about to enter upon one of the most iisefui, and^ 
when rightly pursued, one of the most interesting studies in the 
whole circle of science. If, however, you, like many a mis- 
guided youth, are under the impression that the study of gram 
mar is dry and irksome, and a matter of little consequence, I 
trust I shall succeed in removing from your mind, all such false 
notions waA ungrounded prejudices ; for I will endeavour to 
convince you, before I close these lectures, that this is not only 
a pleasing study, but one of real and substantial utility ; a study 
that directly tends to adorn and dignify human nature, and me- 
liorate the condition of man. Grammar is a leading branch of 
that learning which alone is capable of unfolding and maturing 
the mental powers, and of elevating man to his proper rank in 
the scale of intellectual existence ; — of that learning which lif\s 
the soul from earth, and enables it to hold converse with a thou« 
sand worlds. In pursuing any and every other path of science^ 
you will discover die truth of these remarks, and feel its force ; 
for you will find, that, as grammar opens^the door to every de- 
partment of learning, a knowledge of it is indispensable : and 
should you not aspire at distinction in the republick of letters. 
Hua knowledge caiinot fail of being serviceable to you, even if 
you are destined to pass through the humblest walks of life. I 
think it i^ clear^ that, in one point of view, grammatical know- 
ledge possesses a decided advantage over every other branch of 
learning. Penmanship, arithmetick, geography, astronomy, 
botany, chymistry, and so on, are highly useful in their respec- 
Uve places ; but not one of them is so universally applicable 
to practical purposes, as this. In every situation, under all ctr- 
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cumstancedy on all occasions ; — when you speak, read, write,, 
or think, a knowledge of grammar is of essential utility. 

Doubtless you have heard some persons assert, that thej 
could detect and correct any errour in language by the ear, and 
speak and write accurately without a knowledge of grammar. 
Now your own observation will soon convince you, that this as- 
sertion is incorrect. A man of refined taste, may, by perusing 
good authors, and conversing with the learned, acquire that 
knowledge of language which will eiiable him to avoid those 
glaring errours that offend the ear ; but there are other errours 
equally gross, which have not a harsh sound, and, consequent^ 
ly, which cannot be detected without a knowledge of the rules 
that are violated. Believe oie, therefore, when I say, that with- 
out the knowledge and application of grammar rules, it is im- 
possible for any one to think, speak, read, or write with accura- 
cy. From a want of such knowledge, many often express 
their ideas in a manner so improper and obscure as to render it 
impossible for any one to understand them : their language fre- 
quently amounts, not only to hcui sense, but non-sense. In 
other instances several different meanings may be affixed to the 
words they employ ; and what is still worse, is, that not unfre* 
quently their sentences are so constructed, as to convey a 
meaning quite the reverse of that which they intended. No- 
thing of a secular nature can be more worthy of your attention, 
then, than the acquisition of grammatical knowledge. 

The path which leads to grammatical excellence, is not all 
the way smooth and flowery, but in it you will find some thorns 
interspersed, and some obstacles to be surmounted ; or, in sim- 
ple language, you will find, in the pursuit of this science, many 
intricacies which it is rather diflicult for tiie juvenile mind com- 
pletely to unravel. I shall, therefore, as I proceed, address you 
in plain language, and endeavour to illustrate every principle in 
a manner so clear ana simple, that you will be able, if you exev' 
cise your mind^ to understand its nature, and apply it to pr€u;-. 
tice as you go along J for I would rather give you one useful 
idea, than fifty high-sounding words, the meaning of which you 
would probably be unable to comprehend. 

Should you ever have any doubts concerning the meaning of 
a word, or the sense of a sentence, you must not b^ discoura- 
ged, but persevere, either by studying my explanations, or by. 
asking some person competent to inform you, till you obtain a 
clear conception of it, and till all doubts are removed. By care- 
fully examining,and frequently reviewing, the following lectures, 
you will soon be able to discern the grammatical construction 
of our languagCj'and fix in your mind the principles by which 
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it is governed. Nothing delights youth so much, as a clear 
and distinct knowledge of any branch of science which they 
are pursuing ; and, on the other hand, I know they are apt to 
be discouraged with any branch of learning which requires 
much time and attention to be understood. It is the evidence 
of a weak mind, however, to be discouraged by the obstacles 
with which the young learner must expect to meet ; and the 
best means that you can adopt, in order to enable you to over- 
come the difficulties that arise in the incipient stage of your 
studies, is to cultivate the habit of thinkmg methodically arid 
soundly on all subjects of importance which may engage your 
attention. Nothing will be more eiiectual in enabling you to 
think, as well as to speak and write, correctly, than the study 
of English grammar, according to the method of pursuing it as 
prescribed in the following pages. This system is designed, 
and, I trust, well calculated, to expand and strengthen the in- 
tellectual faculties, in as much as it involves a process by which 
the mind is addressed, and a knowledge of grammar commu- 
nicated in an interesting and familiar manner. 

Tou are aware, my young friend, that you live in an age of 
light and knowledge ; — an dge in which science and the arts 
are marching onward with gigantick strides. You live, too, in a 
land of Hberty ; — a land on which the smiles of Heaven beam 
with uncommon refulgence. ' The trump of the warriour and 
the clangour of arms no longer echo on our mountains, or in 
our valleys ; ^^ the garments disd in blood have passed away ;'' 
the mighty struggle for independence is over ; and you live to 
enjoy 3ie rich boon of freedom and prosperity which was pur- 
chased with the blood of our fathers. These considerations 
forbid that you should ever be so unmindful of your duty to 
your country, to your Creator, to yourself, and to succeeding 
generations, as to be content to grovel in ignorance. Re- 
member that '' knowledge is power ;" that an enlightened and 
n virtuous people can never be enslaved ; and that, on the in- 
telligence of our youth, rest the future liberty, the prosperity, 
the Jiappiness, the grandeur, and the glory of our beloved 
country. Go on, then, with a laudable ambition, and an un- 
yielding perseverance, in the path which leads to honour and 
renown. Press forward. Go, and gather laurels on the hill 
of science ; linger among her unfading beauties ; " drink 
deep'' of her ciystal fountain ; and then join in ^' the march ol 
fame." Become learned and virtuous, and you will be great. 
Love God and serve him, and you will be happy. 
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LANGUAGE* 

Language, in its most extensive sense, implies those signs 
by which men and brutes communicate to each other their 
thoughts, affections, and desires. 

Language may be divided, 1. into natural and artificial; 
2. into spoken and written. 

NiUTURAL Language consists in the use of those natural 
signs which diiferent animals employ in communicating their 
feelings one to another. The meaning of these signs all per- 
fectly understand by the principles of their nature. This lan- 
guage is common both to man and brute. The elements of 
natural language in man, may be reduced to three kinds ; mo- 
dulations of the voice, gestures, and features. By means of 
these, two savages who have no common, ai-fificial language, 
can communicate their thoughts in a manner quite intelligible : 
they can ask and refuse, afHrm and deny, threaten and suppli- 
cate ; they can traffick, enter into contracts, and plight their 
faith. The language of brutes consists in the use of those 
tnarticvlate sounds by which they express their thoughts and 
affections. Thus, the chirping of a bird, the bleating of a 
iamb, the neighing of a horse, and the growling, whining, 
and barking of a dog, are the language of those animals, re- 
spectively. 

Artificial Language consists In the use of words, by 
means of which mankind ar^ enabled to communicate their 
thoughts to one another. — In order to assist you in compre- 
hending what is meant by the term toard^ 1 will endeavour to 
illustrate the meaning of the term 

Idea, The notices which we gain by sensation and percep- 
tion, and which are treasured up in the mind to be the materi- 
als of thinking and knowledge, are denominated ideas. For 
example, when you place your hand upon a piece of ice, a sen- 
sation is excited which we call coldness. That faculty which 
notices this sensation or change produced in the mind, is called 
perception; and the abstract notice itself, or notion you form of 
this sensation, is denominated an idea. This being premised, 
we will now proceed to the consideration of words. 

Words are aiiiadate sounds, used by common consent, not 
as natural, but as artificial, signs of our ideas. Words have 
no meaning in tliemselves* , They are merely the artificial re- 
presentatives of those ideas affixed to them by compact or 
agreement among those who use them. In English, for in- 
stance, to a particular kind of metal we assign the name gold ; 
not because there is, in that sound, any peculiar aptness which 
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firoggests the idea wq wish to conye3i$Bgl the application of that 
sound to the idea signified, is an act altogether arbitrary. 
Were there any natural connexion between the sound and the 
thing signified, the word gold would convey the same idea to 
the people of other countries as it does to ourselves. But 
Buch is not the fact. Other nations make use of different 
gounds to signify the same thing. Thus, aurum denotes the 
same idea in Latin, and or in French. Hence it follows, that 
it is by custom only we leara to annex particular ideas to par- 
ticular sounds. 

Spoken Language or speech is made up of articulate 
Bounds uttered by the human voice. 

The voice is formed by air which, aller it passes through the 
glottis, (a small aperture in the upper part of the wind-pipe,) 
is modulated by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
lips^aiid nostrils. 

Written Language. The elements of written language 
consist of letters or characters, which, by common consent and 
general usage, are combined into words, and thus made the 
ocular representatives of the articulate sounds uttered by the 
voice. 



GRAMMAR, 

' GRAMMAR is the science of language. 

Grammar may be divided into two species, universal and 
particular. 

Universal Grammar explains the principles which are 
common to all languages. 

Particular Grammar applies those general principles to 
a particular language, modifying them according to its genius, 
and the established practice of the best speakers and writers 
by whom it is used. Hence, 

The established practice of the best speakers anR writers ot 
any language, is the standard of grammatical accuracy in the 
use of that language. 

By the phrase, established practice, is implied reputable, na- 
tional, and present usage. A usage becomes good and legal, 
when it has been long and generally adopted. 

The best speakers and toriters, or such as may be considereo 
good authority in the use of language, are those who are de- 
servedly in high estimation ; speakers, distinguished for tb^ ' 

2* 
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elocution and other literary attainments, and writers, eminent 
for correct taste, solid matter, and refined manner. 

In the gremmar of a nerfict langnage, no rules should be admitted, but 
such as are founded on lized principles, arising out of the genius of that 
language and the nature of things ; but our Iang[uage being tm^peifect, it 
becomes necessary, in a jrractieal treatise, like this, to adopt some rules to 
direct us in the use of speech as reflated by custonu If we had a perma-i 
nent and surer standaro than capricious custom to regulate us in the tians« 
mission of thought, great inconvenience would be avoided. They, how- 
ever, who introduce usages which depart from the analogy and philosophy 
of a language, are conspicuous among the number of those who form that 
language, and have power to control it. 

Language is conventional, and not only invented, but, in its progressiva 
advancement, varied for purposes of practical convenience. Hence it as- 
sumes any and every f9rm which those who make use of it choose to 
give it. We are, therefore, as roHonal and practical grammarians, compelled 
to submit to the necessity of the case ; to take the language as it is, and 
not as it should be, and bow to custom. 

Philosophical Grammar investigates and develops the 
principles of language, as founded in the nature of things and 
the original laws of thought. It also discusses the grounds of 
the classification of words, and explains those procedures, 
which practical grammar lays down for our observance. 
• Practical Grammar adopts the most convenient classifi-. 
cation of the words of a language, lays down a system of de-* 
finitions and rules, founded on scientifick principles and good 
usage, illustrates their nature and design, and enforces theii 
application. 

Principle. A principle in grammar is a peculiar construc- 
tion of the language, sanctioned by good usage. 

Definition. A definition in grammar is a principle of lan« 
guage expressed in a definite form. 

Rule. A rule describes the peculiar construction or cir- 
cumstantial relation of words, which custom has established 
for our pbservance. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

Grammar teaches us how to use ivords in a proper tnannerm 
The most ii*iportant use of that faculty called speech, is, to 
convey out thoughts to others. If, therefore, we have a store 
of words, and even know what they signify^ they will be of no 
real use to us unless we cm also apply them to practice, and 
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make them answer the purposes for which they were invented. 
Chrammarj well understood, enables us to express our thoughts 
CMy and clearly; and, consequently, in a manner which will 
defy the ingenuity of man to give our words any other meaning 
than that which we ourselves intend them to express. To be 
able to speak and write our vernacular tongue with accuracy 
and elegance, is, certainly, a consideration of the highest mo- 
ment. 

Grammar is divided into four parts ; 

1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 

2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 
Orthography teaches the nature and powers 

of letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

Orthography means ivord-making, or spelling. It teaches 
us the different kinds and sounds of letters, how to combine 
them into syllables, and syllables into words. 

As this is one of the first steps in the path of literature, I 
presume you already understand the nature and use of letters, 
and the just method of spelling words. If you do, it is unne- 
cessary for you to dwell long on this part of grammar, which, 
though very important, is rather dry and iminteresting, for it has 
nothing to do with parsing or analyzing language. And, there- 
fore, if you can spell correctly, you may omit Orthography, and 
commence with Etymology and Syntax. 

Orthography treats, 1st, of Letters^ 2ndly, of 
Syllables^ and 3dly, of Words. 

1. Letters. A letter is the first principle, or 
least part, of a word. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six let- 
ters. 

They are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sound- 
ed by itself. The vowels are a, e, i, a, t*, and 
sometimes w and y, FF'and y are consonants 
when they begin a word or syllable ; but in every 
other situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly 
sounded without the help of a vowel ; as, 6, rf,/I 
/. All letters except the vowels are consonants. 
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Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all without the 
aid of a voweL They are 6, p, U d^ A;, and c and 
^hard. 

The serai- vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They BrefJ^niynir^Vj s, z, x, and c 
and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, i, m, n, r, are called tyvidSf because, 
they readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it were, into their 
sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as <?i 
in voic«, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the^union of three vowels pro 
nounced in like manner ; as, eau in beau, iew m 
view. 

A proper diphthong has both the vowels sounded ; as, ou in ounce. An 
tmpi'oper diphthong has only one of the vowels sounded ; as, oa in boat. 

II. Syllables. A syllable is a distinct sound, 
uttered by a single impulse of the voice; as, a, 
an, ant. 

A word of one syllable, is termed a Monosyl- 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; a word 
of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

III. Words. Words are surticulate sounds, 
used by common consent, as signs of our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and deriva- 
tive. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to a simpler word in the language ; as, 
man, good. / 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced 
to a simpler word; as, manful, goodness. 

y-^ There is little or no difference between derivative and compound words^ 
The terminations or added syllables, such as ed, es, cm, est, an, ant, en,«nc«, 
enf, dom, hood, ly, am, ful, ness, and the like, were, originjJly, distinct and 
separate words, which, by long use, have been contracted, and made ta 
coalesce with other words. 
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•0UND8 OF THE LETTERS. ^ 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTEJ 

has four soimds ; the lon^; as m nanUf basin ; the broad ; as ta 
mM, fodl; the short ; as in fagoif ^as$; and the flat, Italian sound ; as m 
h^r, farther. 

The improper diphthong, aa, has the short sound of a in Balaam^ CmsoM^ 
Daac ! and the long sound of a in Batd, Goal, Aaron, 

The Latin diphthong, <e, has the long sound of e in ignigma, Caaar^ and 
some other words. But many authors reject this useless excrescence of 
antiquity, and write, enigma, Cesar, 

The diphthong, o^ has the long sound of a ; as in naU, saXL ; except ui 
frfou^ saidf againj raillery^ fountain, Britain^ and some otners. 

Jhi is sounded like broad a in taught, like flat a in aunt, like long o in 
kauthoft, and Uke short o in laureL 

Aw has always the sound of broad a ; >as in havoil, erawL 

Ay has the long sound of a ; as in pay, delay. 

B. — B has only one sound * as in baker, number, ehub. 

B is silent when it follows m in the same syllable ; as in lamb, &e. except 
in aecwnb, rhomb, and succumib. It is also silent before I in the same syllsr 
ble ; as in doubt, debtor, subtle, &c 

C. — C sounds like k before a, o, tc, r, I, t, and at the end of syllables ; as 
in eart, cottage, ewious, craft, tract, doth; victim, Jlaecid. It has the sound of 
s before e, i, and y ; as in centre, cigar, mercy* C has the sound o^sh when 
followed by a diphthong, and is preceded by the accent, either primary or 
■eoon4anr ^ aa in scfial, pronunciation, &c ; and of z in discern, saeryice, sice^ 
sttffiee. It 18 mute in arbusde, czar, czarina, endiet, victuals, muscle. 

Ch is ^mmonly sounded like tsh; as in church, chin ; but in words de- 
rived from the ancient languages, it has the sound of k ; as in ehymist, 
chorus; and likewise in foreisn names ; as in Achish, Enoch. In words 
fiom the French, ch sounds like sh; as in chaise, chevalier; and also like 
ah when preceded by i orn; as in milch, bench, dineh, &c 

Ch in arch, before a v«wel, sounds like A; ; as in arch-^mgd, except m 
arched, archery, archer, archenemy; but before a consonant, it sounds like 
tsh; as in archbishop. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, yacht, drachm. 

D» — D has one uniform sound ; as in death, bandage. ^ It sounds like dj 
or J when followed bjr long u preceded by the accent ; as in educate, verdure. 
It also sounds like J in grandeur, soldier. 

The termination, ed, in adjectives and participial adjectives, retains 
its distinct sound ; as, a wickeamAn, a leam-ed man, bless^ed are the meek ; 
but in verbs the eie generally dropped ; as, passed, watked, flashed, amed^ 
rUled, &c. which are pronouiiced, past, wa!kt,flasht, aimd, rold^ 

£. — E has a long sound ; as in scheme, severe ; a short sound ; as in men^ 
tent; and sometimes the sound of flat a; as in sergeant; and of short i; 
as in yes, pretty, England, and generally in the unaccented terminations, es, 
at, en. 

F. — ^Fhas one unvaried sound ; as infancy, nwiffin; except in of, which, 
when uncompounded, is pronounced op. A wive*a portion, a calve's head, 
are improper. They should be, im/«'s portion, calfs head. 

6. — 6 nas two sounds. It is hard before a,o, u, I, and r, and at the 
end of a word ; as in gay, go, gun, glory; bag, snug. It is son before e, i. 
and y; as in genius, ginger, Egypt. Exceptions ; get, gewgaw, gimlet, and 
some others. 6 is silent before n; as in gnash. 

H. — H has an articulate sound ; as in not, horse, huU. It is silent after 
r/ sji in rhetarick, rhubarb. 

L— I has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ; as in fin. Before 
r it is often sounded like u short ; as in first, third; and m Othsr words, 
like short e; as in birth, virlue. In some words it has the sound of lon^ 
s; ws in machine profile. 
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J.— >/ has the sound of soft ;; except in haUdujihf in wiixcb it is pio- 
nounced like y, 

K. — K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e,. i, and y, where t 
would be soft; as kept^ skirt, murky. It is silent before n; as in Jbi^ 
kneU, knocker. 

The custom of omitting the k at the end of words where it is preceded 
by e, has introduced into thelanffuage the unwarrantable novelty of ending 
9 word with an unusual letter, which produces irregularities in rormativesj 
for we are obliged to employ the k in JroUcking, fiolicked^ trt^icking, traf 
ficked, rmmicking, attacking^ &c. though we omit it in frolick, tre^ky &c 

L. — L has luways a soft Uquid sound ; as in U/oe, biUow. It is often 
silent ; as in half, talky alm&nd. 

M. — M has always the same sound ; as in mnjormur, monumenUd; except 
in comptroller, which is pronounced contrdler. -^ 

N. — ^A'has two sounds; the one pure ; as in man, net, nohle; the other 
a compound sound; as in anJde, banqtut, dbtinct, &c pronounced on^ji;!^ 
bangkwet. JV* final is silent when preceded bym; as m kymn, autumn, 

0. — has a long sound; as in note, over; and a short one ; as in not, 
got. It has the sound of u short ; as in son, attorney, doth, does; and ge- 
nerally in the terminations, op, ot, or, on, otn, ol, od, fitc, 

P. — P has but one uniform sound ; as in pin, slipper; except in evj>- 
board, daphoard, where it has the sound of b. It is mute in psalm, Ptolemy, 
tempt, empty, corps, raspberry, and receipt. 

Ph has the sound of/ in philosophy, Philif ; and of x in nephew, Stephen, 

Q. — Q is sounded like k, and is always followed by u pronounced like v; 
lif* in quadrant, queen^ conquest. 

R. — R has a rough soupd ; as in Home, river, rage ; and a smooth one ; 
as in bard, card, regard. In the unaccented termination re, thee is sound- 
ed after the e; as in.^6re, centre. 

S. — S has a flat soimd like z; as in besom, nasal ; and, at the beginning 
of words, a shai p, hissing sound ; as in saint, sister, sample, J\ has the 
sound of sh when prececred by tbe accent and another « or a liquid, and 
followed by a diphthong or long u ; as in expidsion, censure. S soupds like 
xh when preceded by tne accent and a vowel, and followed by a diphthong 
or long u ; as in brasier, usual. It is mute in isle, corps, demesne, viscount, 

T. — Tis sounded in take, temper. T before t«, when the accent precedes, 
and generally before eou, sounds like tsh; as, nature, virtue, righteous^ are 
pronounced nalskure, virtshue, richeus, Ti before a vowel, preceded by the 
accent, has the sound of sh; as in salvation, negotiaiion ; except in such words 
as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an s goes before ; as, question ; and excepting 
also derivatives from words ending in ty; as in mightij, mightier, 

Th, at the beginning, middle, and end of words, is sharp ; as in thiek, 
panther, breath. Exceptions ; then, booth, worthy, &c 

U. — U has three sounds; a long ; as in mule, eubick ; a sh6rt ; as in duU, 
custard; and an obtuse sound ; as in ^fidl, busheL It is pronounced like 
short e in bury ; and like short t in busy, business. 

V* — V has uniformly the sound of flat/; as in vanity, love. 

W. — W, when a consonant, has its sound, which is heard in wo, beware 

W is silent before r; as in wry, wrap, wrinkle; and also in answer, 
tword, &c. Before h it is pronounced as if written after the h; as in why, 
when, what; — hwy, hwen, hwal. When heard as a vowel, it takes the 
sound of u ; as in draw, crew, now, 

X. — X has a sharp sound, like ks, when it ends a syllable with the ac- 
cent on it ; as, exit, exercise ; or when it precedes an accented syliaUe 
which begins with any consonant except h ; as, excuse, extent ; but when 
the following accented syllable begins with a vowel or h, it has, generally, 
a flat sound, hke gz ; as in exert, exhort. X has the sound of z at the be* 
•{inning of proper names of Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes, 
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Y. — r, when a consonant, has its proper sound ; as in wiUh, Torkj yea, 
neuhyear. When y is employed as a vowel, it has exactly the sound that i 
would have in the same situation ; as in rhymes system^ pwrty, pyramid* 

Z, — Z has the sound of flat 9; as m freeze, brazen, 

RULES FOR SPELLING. • 

Spelling is the art of expressing a word by 
its proper letters. 

The following rules are deemed important in practice, al- 
though they assist us in spelling only a small portion of the 
words of our language. This useful art is to be chiefly acquir- 
ed by studying the spelling-book and dictionary, and by strict 
attention in re£uling. 

Rule i. Monosyllables ending in/, /, or 9, double the final 
or ending consonant when it is preceded by a single vowel ; as, 
9taffy miUy pass. Exceptions ; o/*, t/*, a«, t^, has^ ipas, yesj his^ 
ihiSf usy and thus. 

Falae Orthography far the learner to correct, — Be thou like the gale that 
moves the gras, to tnose who ask thy aid. — ^The aged hero comes forth on 
his staf ; his gray hair glitters in the beam. — Shal mortal man be more just 
than God ? Few know the value of health til they lose it. — Our manners 
should be neither gros, nor excessively refined. 

And that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vanity heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay, than wU to go. 

Rule ii. Monosyllables ending m any consonant but/ /, or 
8, never double the final consonant when it is preceded by a sin^ 
gle vowel ; as, maUy hat. Exceptions ; add^ ebb, butty egg, odd^ 
etTy inuj bunn, purr, and buzz. 

False Orthographtf. — None ever went sadd from Fingal. — He rejoiced over 
his 8onn. — Clonar lies bleeding' on the bedd of death. — ^Many a trapp is set 
to insnare the feet of youth. 

The weary sunn has made a golden sett, 

And, by the bright track of his golden carr, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Rule in. Words ending in y, form the plural of nouns, tn© 
persons of verbs, participiarl nouns, past participles, compara- 
tives, and superlatives, by changing y into i, when the t^ is pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; as, spy^ spies ; I carry, thou carriest, he 
carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y that i may not be 
doubled ; as, carry, carrying. 

But when y is preceded by a vowel, in such instances as tha 
above, it is not changed into i ; as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloys ; 
except in the words lay, pay, and say ; from which are formed 
laid, paid^ and said ; and their compounds, unpaid, unsaid, ^c. 
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False Oiihogra]^Jty, — Our fancys ohould be governed by teiuK>n. — ^Thotf 
wewyest thyself- m vain. — ^He denyed himself all sinful pleasures* 

Win straiing souls with modesty and love ; 

Cast none away. 
The truly good man is not dismaied by poverty. 

Ere fresh miming streak the east, we must be risen to reform yondef 
allies green. 

Rule iv. When words ending in y, assume an additional 
syllable beginning with a consonant, the t^, if it is preceded by 
a consonant, is commonly changed to i ; as, happyy happily f 
happiness. 

But when y is preceded by a vowel, in such instances, it is 
very rarely changed tot; ^coy,coylM8; boy, boyish; boij^ 
hood ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

False Orthography.— Uia mind is uninfluenced by fancyful humours. — Tht 
vessel was heavyly laden. — When we act against consdencei we become 
the destroiers of our own peace. 

Christiana, mayden of heroick mien ! 

Star of the north ! of northern stars tlie queen ! 

RuL£ V. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last sy^ 
lable, ending with a single consonant that is preceded by a single 
vowel, double that consonant when they assume another syllable 
that begins with a vowel ; as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; to abetf 
an abetter. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is not on the last 
syllable, the consonant remains single ; as, to toil, toiling ; to 
offer, an offering ; maid, maiden. 

False Orthcgranhy, — ^The business of to-day, should not be defered till to- 
morrow. — That law is annnled. — ^When we have outstriped our erroiuv^ 
wc have won the race* — By dofering our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows. — ^The Christian Lawgiver Has prohibitted many things which the 
heathen philosophers, allowed. 

At summer eve, when heaven's aerial bow 
Spans with bright arch the gUtterring hills below.— - 
Thus mourAed the hapless man ; a tnunderring sound 
Rolled round the shuaderring walls and shook the ground. 

Rule vi. Words ending ui- double /, in taking ness, less, ly^ 
orftd, afler them, generally omit one / ; ns, fulness, skille8S,f%dly, 
skilftU, 

But words endmg in any double letter but /, and taking ness, 
less, ly, or ful, after them, preserve the letter double ; as, ha^m' 
lessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiJJIy, successful. 

False Orthograpky* — Achiilness generally precedes a fever.-*He is wed te 
duUness. 

The silent stranger stood amazed to see 
Contempt of wealth and willful poverty. 
Restlesness of mind impairs our [>eace< — ^The road to theblisful refiions, ie 
as open to the peasant as to the king. — The arrows of calumny fall harm* 
^ly at the feet of virtue. 
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Rule vii. JVess, less, ly, or fid, added to words endings In 
silent e, does not cut it off; as, paleness, guileless, closely, peacc'^ 
ful : except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, atvfuL 

Fdse Oj^AograpAy.^— Sedatness is becoming. 
All these with ceaaless praise his works behold; 
Stars rush : and final ruin fiercly drives 
Her ploughshare o'er creation ! 

' Nature made a pause, 
An awet'ul pause ! prophetick of her end ! 

Rule vm. When words ending in silent c, assume the ter- 
mination, ment, the e should not he cut off; B,s,abatement, chaS" 
tiseinenl. The words judgment, abridgment, acknowledgment, 
are exceptions to this rule. 

J)Ient, like other terminations, changes y into i when the y is 
preceded by a consonant ; diS,accompany, accompaniment; mer- 
ry, merriment, 

Folse Orthography. — A judicious arrangment of studies ^ciiitates improv- 
meut. — Encouragment is greatest wheu we least need it. 
To shun allunnents is not hard, 
To minds resolv'd, forwam'd, and well prepared. 

Rule ix. When words ending in silent e, assume the termi 
nation, able or ible, the e should generally be cut off; as, blame, 
blamable ; cure, curable ; sense, sensible. But if c or g* soft 
comes before e in the original word, the e is preserved in words 
compounded with able ; as, peace, peaceable ; change, change^ 

able. 

False Orthography. — ^KnowFedge is desireable. — Misconduct is inexcuso- 
aMe. — Our natural defects are not chargable upon us. — ^^Ve are made to be 
sarvicable to others as well as to ourselves. 

Rule x. "^^Tien ing or ish is added to words ending in silent 

c, whe e is almost always omitted ; as, place, placing ; lodge, 

lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

False Orthography, — Labour and expense are lost upon a droneish spirit. - 
An obligeing and humble disposition, is totally unconnected with a servjir 
and cringcing humour. 

Conscience anticipateing time, 

Already rues th* unacted crime. 

One self-approveing hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas. 

Rule xi. Compound words are generally spelled in the 
same manner as the simple words of which they are compound- 
ed ; as, glasshouse, skylight, thereby, hereafier. Many wordaf 
ending in double /, are exceptions to this rule ; as, already, toeU 
fare, wilful, fulfil ; and also the words loherever, christmas, lamr 
mcts, S^Cm 

False Orthography, — The Jew'j pasover was mstituted in A. M. ^513 — 
They salute one another by touching their forheads. — That which is ^*mO' 
time j e/^cdient,is not allways so. 

7 3 
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Then, in the scale of reos^nin^ life tis plain, 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man. 
Till hymen brought his lor-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's ro^ bower. 

The head reclined, the loosened hair. 

The limbs relaxed, the mournful air : — 

See, he looks up j a wofull smile 

Lightens his wo>wom cheek awhile. 

You may now answer the following f 

QUESTIONS. 
What is language? — How is language divided? — What i» 
natural language ? — What are the elements of natural langua^ 
in man ?— Wherein consists the language of brutes } — What is 
artificial language ? — ^What is an idea ? — ^What are words ? — 
What is Grammar? — What does Universal grammar explain?-^ 
Wherein does Particular grammar differ from universal? — 
What is the standard of grammatical accuracy? — What is 
Philosophical grammar? — What is Practical grammar? — What 
is ai principle of grammar ? — A definition ? — A rule ? — What 
is English grammar ? — Into how many parts is grammar di 
vided ? — What does Orthography teach ? 
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LECTURE n. 

OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 

Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, 
their various modifications, and their derivation. 

Syntax treats of the agreement and govern- 
ment of words, and of their proper arrangement 
in a sentence. 

The word Etymology signifies the origin or pedigree of 
words, 

Syn, a prefix from the Greek, signifies iogeiker. Syn-tax 
means placing together ; or, as applied in grammar, sentence' 
making. 

The rules of syntax, which direct to the proper choice of 
words, and their judicious arrangement in a sentence, and 
thereby enable us to correct and avoid errours in speech, are 
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chieflj based on principles unfolded and explained by Etjrmo- 
logy. Etymological knowledge, then, is a prerequisite to the 
study of Syntax ; but, in parsing, under the head of Etymology, 
you are required to apply the rules of Syntax. It becomes ne- 
cessary, therefore, in a practical work of this sort, to treat these 
two parts of grammar in connexion. 

Conducted on scientifick principles, Et)rmology would com- 
prehend the exposition of the origin and meaning of words, and, 
in short, their whole history, including their application to things 
in accordance with the laws of nature and of thought, and the 
caprice of those who apply them ; but to follow up the current 
of language to its various sources, and analyze the springs from 
which it flows, would involve a process altogether too arduous 
and extensive for an elementary work. It would lead to the 
study of all those lemguages from which ours is immediately de* 
rived, and even compel us to trace- many words through those 
languages to others more ancient, and so on, until the chain of 
research would become, if not endless, at' least, too extensive 
to be traced out by one man. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to the following, limited views of this part of grammar. 

1. Etjrmology treats of the classification of words. 

2. Etymology explains the accidents or properties peculiar to 
each class or sort of words, and their present modifiA^atums. 
By modifications, I mean the changes produced on their end- 
ings^ in consequence of their assuming different relations in re- 
spect to one another. These changes, such as fruit, fruits, 
fruit'* ; he, hw, him ; write, write*/, writethj write*, wrofe, writ- 
ten, writing, writer ; a, a» ; ample, amply, and the like, will be 
explained in their appropriate places. 

3. Etymology treats of the derivatian of words ; that is, it 
teaches you how one word comes from, or grows out o/* another 
For example : from the word speak, come the weds speak<»^ 
3pe&kethy speak*, speaktng, spoA;e, spoken, speaker, speaker'*, 
speaker*. These, you perceive, are all one and the same 
word, aq4 all,except the last three, express the same kind of 
action. They differ from each other only in the termination. 
These changes in termination are produced on the word in or- 
der to make it correspond with the various persons who speak, 
the number of persons, or the time of speaking ; as, / speak, 
thou speake*/, the man apesketh or speak*, the men speak, / 
B'poke ; The speaker speak* another speaker'* speech. 

The third part of Etymology, which is intimately connected 
with the second, will be more amply expanded in Lecture XIV. 
and in the Philosophical notes ; but I shall not treat largely cA 
that branch of derivation which consists in tracing words 
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foreign anguages. This is the province of the lexicographer, 
rathfti than of the philologist. It is not the business of him 
who writes a practical, English grammar, to trace words to the 
Saxon, nor to the Celtick, the Greek, tlie Dutch, the Mexican, 
nor the Persiroi ; nor is it his province to explain their meaning 
in Latin, French, or Hebrew, Italian, Mohegan, or Sanscrit; 
but it is his duty to explain their properties, their powers, their 
connexions^ relations, dependances, and bearings, not at th« 
period in which the Danes made an irruption into the island of 
Great Britain, nor in the year in which Lamech paid his ad- 
dresses to Adah and Zillah, but at the particular pe}*iod in 
which he writes. His words are already derived, formed, es- 
tabhshed, and furnished to his hand, and he is bound to take 
them and explain them as he fmds them in his day, without any 
regancl to their ancient construction and application. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In ^arranging the parts of speech, I conceive it to be die le- 
gitimate object of the practical grammarian, to consult praclt 
cal convenience. The true principle of classification seems to 
be, not a reference to essential differences in the primitive 
meaning of words, nor to their original combinations, but to the 
manner in xohich they are at present employed. In the early and 
rude state of society, mankind are quite limited in their know- 
ledge, and having but few ideas to communicate, a small num- 
ber of words answers their purpose in the transmission of 
thought. This leads them to express their ideas in short, de- 
tached sentences, requiring few or none of those connectives^ 
or words of transition, which are afterwards mtroduced into 
language by refinement, and which contribute so largely to its 
perspicuity a^d elegance. The argument appears to be con- 
clusive, then, that every language must necessarily have niore 
parts of speech in its refined, than in its barbarous state. 

The part of speech to which any word belongs, is ascer 
tained, not by the oHginal signification of that word, but hy 
its present manner of meaning, or, rather, the office which it 
perfoi^ras in a sentence. 

The various ways in which a word is applied to the idea 
which it represents, are called its manner of meaning. Thus, 
The painter dips his paint brush in painty to paint the carriage. 
Here, the word paint, is first employed to describe the brush 
which the painter uses ; in this situation it is, therefore, an 
adjective ; secondly, to name the mixture employed ; for which 

ason it is a noun ; and, lastly, to express the action perform- 
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cd ; it, therefore, becomes a verb : and yet, the meaning of 
the word is the same in all these applications. This meaning, 
however, is applied in different ways ; and thus the same word 
becomes different parts af speech. Richard took water from 
the tvaUr pot, to water the plants. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

r 

Etymology treats, first, of the classification of words. 

The English Language is derived chiefly from the Saxon, 
Danish, Celtick, and Gothick ; but in the progressive stages of 
its refinement, it has been greatly enriched by accessions from 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and German lan- 
guages. 

The number of words in our language, after deducting pro- 
per names, and words formed by the inflections of our verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives, may be estimated at about forty tlwttr 
sand* 

There are ten sorts of words, called parts of 
speech, namely, the noun or scbstantive, verb, 

ARTICLE, ADJECTIVE, PARTICIPLE, ADVERB, PRE- 
POSITION, PRONOUN, CONJUNCTION, and INTER- 
JECTION, 

Thus you perceive, that all the words in the English lan- 
guage are included in these ten classes : and what you have to 
do in acquiring a knowledge of English Grammar, is merely 
to become acquainted with these ten parts of speech, and the 
rules of Syntax that apply to them. The J^oun and Verb are 
the most important and leading parts of speech ; therefore they 
are first presented ; all the rest (except the interjection) are 
either appendages or connectives of these two. As you pro- 
ceed, you will find that it will require more time, and cost you 
more labour, to get a knowledge of the noun and verb, than it 
will to become familiar with all the minor parts of speech. 

The principal use of words is, to Thame diings, compare them 
with each other, and express their actions. 

J^ounSy which are the names of entities or things, adjectives^ 
which denote the comparisons and relations of things by describ- 
ing them, and expressing their qualities, and verbs, which ex- 
press the actions and being of things, are the only classes of 
words necessarily recognised in a philosophical view of gram- 
mar. But in a treatise which consults, mainly, the practical 
advantages of the learner, it is believed, that no claasificatic- 

3* 
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will be found more convenient or accurate than tiie foregom^ 
which divides words into ten sorts. To attempt to prove, in 
this place, tnat nothing would be gained by adopting either a 
less or a greater number of the parts of speech, would be anti- 
cipating &c subject. I shall, therefore, give my reasons for 
adopting this arrangement in preference to any other, as the 
different sorts of words are respectively presented to you, for 
ihen you will be better prepared to appreciate my arguments. 

OF NOUNS. 

A NOUN is the name of any person, place, or 
thing ; as, man, Charleston, knowledge. 

Nouns are often improperly called substantives, A substan- 
tive is the name of a stibstance only ; but a noun is the name 
either of a substance or a quality, 

J^oun, derived from the Latin word fuymen, signifies name. 
The name of any thing* that exists, whether animate or inani- 
mate, or which we can see, hear, feel, taste, smell, or think of, 
is a noun. Animal, bird, creature, paper, pen, apple, fields house, 

* The word tMng, from the Saxon verb thingian, to think, is almost un- 
limited in its meaning. It may be applied to every animal and creature in 
the universe. By the term creature, I mean thiat which has been created ; 
as, a dog, water, dirt This word is also frequently applied to actions ; asL 
^ To get drunk is a beastly Ihingy In this phrase, it sij^nifies neither animal 
nor creature ; but it denotes merely an action ; therefore this action is the 
thing. 

NOTES ON PHILOSOPHICAL GRAMMAR. 

Ferhaps no subject has, in this age, elicited more patient research, and 
critical mvestigation of ori^nal, constituent principles, formations, and 
combinations, than the Enghsh lan^age. The legitimate province of phil- 
ology, however, as I humbly conceive, has, in some instances, been made 
to ^eld to that of philosophy, so far as to divert the attention from the com- 
binations of our language which refmement has introduced, to radical ele. 
ments and associations which no way concern the progress of literature, or 
the essential use for which language was intended. Were this retrogressive 
mode of investigating and applying principles, to obtain, among philplogists, 
the ascendency over that which accommodates the use of language to nw^ 
gressive refinement, it is easy to conceive the state of barbansm to wnicb 
society would, in a short tmie, be reduced. Moreover, if what some cal 
the philosophy of language, were to supersede, altogether, the province d 
philology as it appliesto the present, progressive and refmed state of £ng« 
fish literature, the ^eat object contemplated by the learned, in all asee^ 
namely, the approximation of language, in common with every thing else, 
to that point of parfection at whioi it ia the object of correct philology to 
arrive, would be mtstrated. 

The dubious and wiidoring track struck out by those innovators and 

visionaries who absurdly endeavour to teach modem English, by rejecting 

^^ authority and flanction of custom, and by conducting the learner bacf 
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modesty y virtue, courage, danger, are all nouns^ In order that 
vou may easily distinguish this part of speech from others, I will 
giyc vou a sign, which will be useful to you when you cannot 
tell it by the setise. Any word that will make sense with the be* 
fore it, is a noun. Try the following words by this sign, and 
see if they aie nouns : tree, mountain, soul, mind, conscience, 
understanding. The tree, the mountain, the soul, and so on. 
Fou perceive, that they will make sense with the prefixed; 
therefore you know they are nouns. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions to this rule, for some nouns will not make sense with 
the prefixed. These you will be able to distinguish, if you ex- 
ercise your mind, by their Tnahing sen^e of themselves ; as, good- 
ness, sobriety, hope, immortality. 

Nouns are used to denote the nonentity or absence of a thing, 
as well as its reality ; as, nothing, naught, vacancy, non-exist- 
ence, invisibility. 

Nouns are sometimes used as verbs, and verbs, as nouns, ac- 
cording to their manne7^ of meaning ; and nouns are sometimes 
used as adjectives, and adjectives, as nouns. This matter will 
be explained in the concluding part of this lecture, where you 
will be better prepared to comprehend it. 

Nouns are of two kinds, common and proper 
A Common noun is the name of a sort or species 

of things ; as, man^ tree, river. 

, . I I ■ ' ■' ■ ' ' . I . . I ... I ■ I 111 .. 

to the original combinations, and the detached, disjointed, and barbarout 
constructions of our progenitors, both prudence and reason, as well as a due 
regard for correct philolog}', impel me to shun. Those modest writers who, 
by bringing to their aid a little sophistry, much duplicity, and a wholesale 
trafiick m the swelling phrases, " philosophy, reason, and common sense," 
attempt to overthrow the wisdom of former ages, and show that the result 
of all the labours of those distinguished philologists who had previously 
occupied the field of grammatical science, is nothing but errour and folly, 
will doubtless meet the neglect and contempt justly merited by such con- 
summate vanity and unblushing pedantry.- Fortunately for those who em- 
ploy our language as tiicir vehicle of mental conference, custom will not 
yield to the speculative theories of the visionary. If it would^ improvement 
in English literature would soon be at an end, and we should be tamely 
conducted back to the Vandalick age. 

As the use of what is commonly called the philosophy of language, is evv 
dently misapplied by those who make it the test oi ^ammatical ceritdnt^ 
it may not be amiss to offer a few considerations with a view to expose 
the fallacy of so vaffue a criterion. 

All reasoning and investigation which depend on the philosophy of laa. 
mage for an ultimate result, must be conducted a j^sterion. Its offiua, 
according to the ordinary mode of treating the subject, is to trace laiv. 
Cuage to its origin, not for the purpose ofdetermimng and fixmg gran*, 
ma&al associations and dependances, such as the agreement, jgoyern^ 
ment, and mutual relations of words, but in order to ana^y^.^X?**'?^! 
with atiew to develop the first principles of the language, and arrive at 
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A Proper noun is the name of an individual ; aaC 
Charles^ Ithaca^ Ganges. 

A noun signifying many, is called a collective 
nouriy or noun of multitude ; as, the people^ the 
army 



The distinction between a common and a proper noun, is very 
obvious. For example : hoy is a common noun, because it is 
a name applied to all boys ; but Charles rs a proper noun, be- 
cause it is the name of an individual boy. Although many boys 
may have the same name, yet you know it is not a common 
noun, for the name Charles is not given to all boys. Mississippi 
is a proper noun, because it is the name of an individual river ; 
but river is a common noun, because it is the name of a species 
of things, and the name river is common to all rivers. 

.Nouns which denote the genus, species, or variety of beings 
or tilings, are always common ; as, tree, the genus ; oakj ash^ 
chestnut, poplar, different species; and red oak, white oak, black 
oak, varieties. The word earth, when it signifies a kind or 
quantity of dirt, is a common noun ; but when it denotes the 
planet we inhabit, it is a proper noun. The words person, place, 
river, mountain, lake, &c. are common nouns, because they are 
the names of whole species, or classes of things containing many 
sorts ; but fjie names of persons, places, rivers, mountains, 

primitive meaning of words. Now, it ia presumed, that no one who has 
paid critical attention to the subject, ivill contend, that the original import 
of single words, has any relation to the syntactical dependances and con 
nexions of words in general j — to gain a knowledge of which, is the leadmg 
©bject of the student in grammar. And, furthermore, I challenge those 
who have indulged in such useless vagaries, to show by what process, with 
their own systems, they can communicate a practical knowle«?ge of gram- 
mar. I venture to predict, that, if they make the attempt, they tpitII find 
their systems more splendid in theory, than useful in practice. 

Agam, it cannot rationally be contended, that the radical meaning has 
any efficiency in controlling the signification which, by the power of asso- 
ciation, custom has assigned to many words ; — a signification essentially dif- 
ferent from the original import. Were this the case, and were the language 
now to be taught and understood in compliance with the original import of 
words, it would have to undergo a thorough change ; to be anSyzed, divided, 
and subdivided, almost ad injinitu7n. Indeed, there is the same proprietv in 
asserting, that the Gothick, Danish, and Anglo-Saxon elements in bur lan- 
guage, ought to be pronounced separately, to enable us to understand our 
vernacular tongue, that there is in contending, that their primitive meaning 
has an ascendency over the influence of the principle of association in 
changing, and the power of custom in determining, the import of words. 
Many of our words are derived from the Greek, Roman, French- Spam^ 
Italian, and German languages ; and the only use we can make of theur ori- 
ginals, is to render them subservient to the force of custom in cases in whid> 
general usage has not varied from the primitLve signification. Moreover, let 
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^akes, &c. cure proper tioum, because they denote individuah ; 
as, Augustus, Baltimore, Alps, Huron. 

Physician^ lawyer, merchant, and shoemakerj are commoA 
nouns, because these names are common to classes of men* 
God and Lo^'d, when applied to Jehovah or Jesus Christ, are 
proper ; but when employed to denote heathen or false godtf or 
temporal lords, they are common. 

The Notes and remarks throughout the work, though of mi- 
nor importance, demeead your attentive and careful perusal. 

NOTES. 

1. When proper nouns have an article annexed to them, they are used 
after the manner of omnnwn nouns ; as, *' Bolivar is styled the WashingtoB 
of South America." 

2. Common nouns are sometimes used to signify indivictualSf when articles 
or pronouns are prefixed to them ; as, " Th^ boy is studious ; That girl is 
discreet." In sucn instances, they are nearly equivalent to proper nouns. 

3. Common nouns are sometimes subdivided into the following classes : 
^*oun9 of Multitude ; as^ The people, the parliament: Verbal or parHcipial 
ywuns; as. The beginmng, reading, wricing; and Abstract nouns, or ths 
names of quaUties abstracted from their substances ; as, knowledge, virtue, 
goodness. Lest the student be led to blend the idea of abstract nouns with 
that of adjectives, both of which denote qualities, a further illustration ap- 
pears to be necessary, in order to mark the distinction between these two 
parts of speech. An abstract noun denotes a quality considered apart (that 
IS, abstracted) from the substance or being to which it belongs ; but an ad- 
jective denotes a quality /oined (adjected) to the substance or oeingtowhich 
It belongs. Thus, whiteness and white both denote the same quSity ; but 
we speak of whiteness as a distinct object of thought, while we use the word 

the advocates of a mere philosophical investigation of the language, extend 
their system as far as a radical analysis will warrant them, and, with Horns 
' Tooke, not only consider adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjec- 
tions, as abbreviations of nouns and verbs, but, on tneir own responsibility, 
apply them, bi teaching the language, in compliance with their radical imporL 
and what would such a course avail them against the power of custom, ana 
the influence of association and refinement ? Let them show me one ^ram- 
'marian, produced by such a course of instruction, and they >vill exhibit a 
*' philosophical" miracle. They might as well undertake to teach archi- 
tecture, by having recourse to its origin, as represented by booths and tents. 
In addition to this, when we consider the great number of obsolete words, 
from which many now in use are derived, the original meaning of whicQ 
cannot be ascertained, and, also, the multitude whose signification has been 
changed by the principle of association, it is preposterous to think, that a 
mere philosophical moae of investigating and teaching the language, is the 
one by whicn its significancy can be enforced, its correctness determined. 
Its use comprehended, and its improvement extended. Before what com- 
monly passes for a philosophicd manner of developing the language can 
successfully be made the medium through which it can be comprehended in 
all its present combinations, relations, and dependances, it must undergo 
a thorough retrogressive change, in all those combinations, relations, and 
dependances, even to the last letter of the alphabet And before we can 
consent to this radical modification and retrograde ratio of the English 
language, we must agree to revive the customs, the habits, and the preciss 
language of our progenitors, the Goths and Vandals. Wers all the sd^ 
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wkUe always in reference to the noun to which it belongs ; as, whUe ptiper, 
whUe house. 

4. Some authors have proceeded to still more minute divisions and suh* 
divisions of nouns ; such, for example, as the following, which appear to be 
more complex than useful : Jfatural nounsy or names of things formed by 
nature ; as, man, beast, w&ter, air : 2. ,Brlificial nounSf or names of things 
formed by art ; as,book, vessel, house : 3. Penonal nouns, or diose which 
stand for human beings ; as, man, woman> Edwin : 4. Jfeuter nouns, or 
those which denote things inanimate ; as, book, field, mountaui, Cincinnati. 
The following, however, is quite a rational division: Materud nouns are 
the names of things formed of matter ; as, stone, book ; Immaterial nouns 
are the names of uiings having no substance ; as, hope, immortality. 

To nouns belong gender^ person, number, and 
case. 

GENDER. 

Gender is the distinction of sex. Nouns have 
three genders, the masculine, the feminine, and 
the neuter. 

The masculine gender denotes males ; as, a math 
a boy. 

^ne feminine gender denotes females ; as, a tro- 
man^ a girl. 

The neuter gender denotes things without sex ; 
as, a hat^ a stick. 

ff enter means neither : therefore neuter gender signifies nei- 
ther gender ; that is, neither masculine nor feminine. Hence, 

cates for the introduction of such philosophical grammars into common 
schools, at once to enter on their pilgrimage, and recede into the native 
obscurity and barbarity of the ancient Britons, Picts, and Vandals, it is be- 
lieved, tnat the cause of learning and refinement would not suiifer greatly 
by their loss, and that the good sense of the present age, would not allow 
many of our best teachers to be of the party. 

The last consideration which I shidl give a philosophical manner of inves* 
tigating and enibrcing the English language, is, that by this mode of analy- 
zing and reducing it to practice, it cannot, tn this ase, be comprehended as the 
medium of thought. Were this method to prevail, our present literal lan- 
guage would become a dead letter. Of what avail is language, if it can not 
be understood ? And how can it be accommodated to the understanding, 
unless it receive the sanction of common consent ? Even if we admit that 
such a manner of unfol(|ing the principles of our language^ is mote mtional 
i^nd correct than the ordinary, practical method, I think it is clear that such 
a mode of investigation and developement, does not meet the necessities 
and convenience of ordinary learners in school. To be consistent, that sys- 
tem which instructs by tracing a few of our words to their origin, must un* 
fold the whole in the same manner. But the student in common schools 
and academies, cannot aflbrd time to stem the tide of language up to iti 
wurce, and there dive to the bottom of the fountain for knowl^ge. Such 

boiir ought not to be required of him. His object is to become, not % 
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neuter gender means no gender. Strictly speaking, then, as 
there are but two sexes, nouns have but two genders ; but for 
the sake of practical convenience, we apply to4hem three gen* 
ders, by calling that a gender which is no gender. The English 
and the pure Persian, appear to be the only languages which 
•bserve, in the distinction of sex, the natural division of nouns^ 
— The genders of nouns are so easily known, thai a farther ex- 
planation of them is unnecessary, except what is given in the 
following 

NOTES. 

h The same noon is sometimes masculine and feminine, and sometimes 
masculine or feminine. The noun parents is of the masculine and feminine 
eender. ^ The noims parent, associate, neighbourf servant, friend, ehild^ Mrd^ 
fish, 4^. if doubtful, are of the masculine or feminine gender. 

8. Some nouns naturally neuter, are, when used figuratively, or personi- 
fied, converted into the masculine or feminine gender. Those nouns are 
generally rendered masculine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
imparting or communicating, and which are by nature strong and effica- 
cious ; BB, the sun, time, death, sleep, winter, ^c. Those, again, are generally 
feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of containing or bringing 
forth, or which are very beautiful, mild, or amiable : as, the earth, nunnif 
church, boat, vessel, city, coimtry, nature, ship, soul, fortune, virtue, Aope, spring, 
peace, ^. This principle for designating the sex of a personified object, which 
IS quite rational, is generally adhered to in the English language ; but, in 
0omd instances, the poet applies the sex according to his fancy. 

The masculine and feminine g[enders are distinguished in three ways : 

1. By different words ; as^ 

Masculku, • Feminine, Masculine* Feminine, 

Bachelor maid Boy g^rl 

Boar BOW Brother sister 



philosophical antiquarian, but a practical grammarian. If I comprehend 
the desi^ (if they have any) of our modem philosophical writers on this 
subject, it is to make grammarians by inculcating a few general principles, 
arising oat of the genius of the language, and the nature of things, which 
the learner, by the exercise of his reasoning pnsers, must reduce to practice. 
His own judgment, independent of grammar rules, is to be his guide in speak 
ing and writing correctly. Hence, many of them exclude from their sys- 
tems, all exercises in what is called false Syntax, But these profound phi- 
lological dictators appear to have overlooked the important consideration, 
that the great mass of mankind, and especially of boys and girls in common 
flchooH etm never becmne philosophers; and, consequently, can never con> 
prebend and reduce to practice their metaphysical and obscure systems of 
grammar. I wish to see children treated as reasoning beings. But there 
should be a medium in all things. It is, therefore, absurd to instruct chil- 
dren as if they were already profound philosophers and logicians. 

To demonstrate the utility, and enforce the necessity, of exercising the 
learner in correcting false Syntax, 1 need no other argument than the inte- 
resting and undeniable fact, that Mr. Murray^s labours, in this department, 
have effected a complete revolution in the English language, in point of ver- 
bal accuracy. Who does not know, that the best writers of this day, a^ not 
goilty of one grammatical inaccuracy, where those authors who wrote before 
Mr. Murray flouriehed, are guUty otfive 7 And what has produced this ir^ 
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Bticic 


doe 


Lord 


ladv 


BuU 


cow 


Man 


woman 


Cock 


hen 


Master 


mistress 


Dr&e 


bitch 


Milter 


spawner 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram 


e\ve 


Father 


mother 


Singer 


songstress or 


Friar 


nun 




singer 


Gander 


goose 


Sloven 


slut 


Hart 


roe 


Son 


daughter 
hind 


Horse 


mare 


Stag 
Uncle 


Husband 


wife 


aunt 


King 
Lad 


queen 


Wizard 


witch 


lass 


Sir 


madam 




2. By a difference 


in temuftotioni at 


) 


Abbot 


abbess 


Elector 


electress 


Actor ^ 


actress 


Embassador 


embassadrer 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Emperour 


emperesB 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Enchanter 


enchantresr 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Executor 


executrix 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Fornicator 


fornicatre 


Auditor 


auditress 


God 


goddess 


Author 


authoress 


Govemour 


goveruof 
heiress 


Baron 


baroness 


Heir 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Hero 


heroine 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Host 


hostess 


Canon 


canoness 


Hunter 


huntress 


Caterer 


cateress 


Inheritor 


inheritress or 


Chanter 


chantress 




inheritrix 


Conductor 


conductress 


Instructer 


instructress 


Count 


countess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Qzar 


czarina 


Lion 


lioness 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Detracter - 


detractress 


Mayor 


mayoress ~ 


Durector 


directress 


Patron 


patroness 


Dnke 


dutchess 


Peer 


peeress 



portant change for the better? Ask the hundreds of thousands who have 
studied " Mr. Murray's exercises in False Syntax." If, then, this view ol 
the subject is correct, it follows, that the greater portion of our philosophical 
grammars, are far more worthy the attention of Uterary connoisseurs, than 
of the great mass of learners. 

Knowing that a strong predilection for philosophical grammars, exists In 
the minds of some teachers of this science, I have thought proper, for the 
gratification of such, to intersperse through tlie pages of tliis work, under the 
Head of " Philosophical Notes,^' an entire system of grammatical prin- 
ciples as deduced from what appeare to me to be the most rational and con* 
sistent philosophical investigat^ns. They who prefer this ^eory to that 
exhibited in the body of the work, are, of course, at liberty to adopt it 

In general, a phUosopfdcal theory of grammar wtU be found to accord toitk the 
practical theory enlaced in the body of this work. Wherever sw:h agreemetU 
existSf the system contained in these Notes will be d^cient, and this deficiency 
may be supplied by adopting the principles contained in the other parts oftki 
wrrk, 

OP THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS* 
Aoeording to the method in which philosophical investigations of langaftgo 
JIave generally been conducted, all our words should be reducec* t« tw4 
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Poet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 

Proprietor 

Protectcnr 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Suiter 



poetess 

priestess 

princess 

prioress 

prophetess 

proprietress 

protectress 

shepherdess 

songstress 

sorceress 

suitress 



Sultan 

Tiger 

Testator 

Traitor 

Tutor 

Tj^rant 

Victor 

Viscount 

Votary 

Widower 



sultaness or 
sultana 
tigress 
testatrix 
traitress 
tutoress 
tyranness 
victress 
viscountess 
votaress 
widow 



3* By prefixing another word; as^ 

A cock-sparrow A hen-sparrow 

A inan«senrant A maid-servant 

A he-goat A she-goat 

A he-bear ' A she-bear 

A male-ehild A female-child 

Male-descendants Femal^^escendants 

PERSON. 

Person is a property of the noun and pronoun 
which varies the verb. 

The ^st person denotes the speaker. 

The second person denotes the person or thing 
spoken to ; as, « Listen, O earth P* 

The third person denotes the person or thing 
spoken of; as, "The earth thirsts .'^ 

Nouns have but two persons, the second and third. When 
a man speaks, the pronoun I or we is always used ; therefore 
nouns can never be in the first person. In examples like the 

classes ; for it can be easily shown, that from the noun and verb, all the 
other parts of speech have sprung. Nay, more, '^hey may even be re- 
duced to one. Verbs do not, in reality, express actions ; but they are in* 
trinsically the mere names of actions. The idea of action or being commu- 
nicated by them, as well as the meaning of words in general, is merely infe» 
renUal. The principle of reasoning assumed by the celebrated Home 
Toeke, if earned to its full extent, would result, it is believed, in proving 
that wo have but one part of speedi. - " 

Adnmma or adjectwes were originally nouns. Street, red, toAtle, are tha 
names of qualities, as well as sweetness, redness, whiteness. The former 
difier from Uie latter only in their manner of significfttion. To denote 
that the name of some quality or substance is to be used in connexion with 
aome other name, or, tmit this quality is to be aUributed to some other name^ 
we sometimes affix to it the termination en, ed, or y; which signifies give^ 
9dd^ otjoki. When we employ the words wooden, woolIeti,weaithy, grassy, 
ti>a temunatio'hs en and y, by tneir own intrinsick meaning, give notice that 
we intend to gioe, add, or join, the names of some other subsUnces in which 
sr^ f^imd the properties or quahties of wood, wool, weaUh, or grass. 

Pronoms are a class of nouns, used instead of others to prevent their die- 
•grwrii)!* repetition. Participles are certain forms of the verb. Articws, 

4 
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following, some philologists suppose the noun to be in the first 
person: — " This may certify, tiiat I, Joncts Taylor, do hereby 
give and grant," &c. But it is evident, that the speaker of 
writer, in introducing his own name, speaks of himself; con- 
sequently the noun is of the third person. 

If you wish to understand the persons of nouns, a little sober 
thought is requisite ; and, by exercising it, all difiicuities will 
be removed. If I say, my son, have you seen the young roan? 
you perceive that the noun son is of the second person, because 
I address myself to him ; that is, he is spoken to ; but the noun 
man is of the third person, because he is spoken of. Again, 
if I say, young man, have you seen ray son 1 inan is of th« 
second person, and son is of the third. 

" Hast thou left thy blue course in the heavens, golden- 
haired sun of the sky ?" 

" Father, may the Great Spirit so brighten the chaiii of 
friendship between us, that a child may find it, when the sun is 
asleep in his wig-wam behind the western waters.'' 

" Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, rise !" 
" Eternal Hope, thy glittering wings explore 
Earth's loneliest bounds, and ocean's wildest shore.'* 

In these examples, the nouns, sun, father, mountains, val- 
leys, and hope, are of the second person, and, as you will here- 
after leani, in the nominative case independent. Course, hea- 
vens, sky. Spirit, chain, friendship, child, sun, wig-wam, 
waters, earth, skies, wings, earth, bounds, ocean, and shore, 
are all of the third person. 

interjections, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are contractions or 
abbreviations of noiing and verbs. ,^n (a, arte, or one) comes from ananadf 
to add, to heap. The and that, from the Anglo-Saxon verb themi, to get, as* 
sume. Lo is tne imperative of look ; ficy of ^an, to hate ; and welcome means, 
it is weU that you are co7}ie. In comes from the Gotliick noun irvnaj the in- 
teriour of the bodvj and aboutf from hodoy the first outward boundary. 
Through or thorough is the Teutonick noun thuruhj meaning passage, gate, 
door. From is the Anglo-Saxon noun /mm, beginning, source, author. He 
came fr(nn (beginning) Batavia. jj/" (formerly written pf, give, gin) is the 
imperative of the Anelo-Saxon verb gi/bn, to give. I will remain if (give or 
grant thai fact) h% mm (remxdn,) But comes from the Saxon verb beonruUa^ 
to be-out. I informed no one but (be-out, leave-aiU) my brother. 

This brief view of the subject, is sufficient to elucidate the manner in 
which, accorcling to Home Tooke's principles, the ten parts of speech art 
reduced to one. But I am, by no means, disposed to concede, that this is the 
true principle of classification ; nor that it is an)r more philosophical or ra» 
iUmw, than one which allows a more practical division and arrangement of 
worda» What has been generally received as " philosophical grammai,'* 
appears to possess no stronger claims to that imposing appellation than oiir 
common, practical grammars. Query. Is not Mr. Murray's octavo grtm 
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NUMBER. 

Number is the distinction of objects, as one or 
more. Nouns are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number implies but one ; as, a 
book. 

The plural number impKes more than one ; as, 
books. 

NOTES. 

1. Some nouns are used only in the singular form ; as, hemp, flax, barlejr, 
wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, honesty, meekness, compassion, &c. ; others 
only in the plural form ; as, bellows, scissors, ashes, riches, snufifers, tongit 
tbanks, wages, embers, ides, pains, vespers, &c. 

2. Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine ; 
and, also, hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

3. The plural number of nouns is generally formed by adding s to the sin- 
gular ; as, dove, doves ; face, faces ; but sometimes we add ts m the plural ; 
as, box, boxes ; church, churches ; lash, lashes ; cargo, cargoes. 

4. Nouns ending in/or/c, are rendered plural by a change of that termu 
nation into ves; as, half, halves; wife, wives; except grief, reUcf, reproof, 
and several others, which form their plurals by the addition of 5, Those end- 
ing in Jf, have the regular plural ^ as, ruflfj ruffs ; except staf^ staves. 

5. Nouns ending m y in the smgular, with no other vowel in the flam« 
syllable, change it into ies in the plural ; as, beauty, beauties ; fly, flies. 
But the y is not changed, where there is another vowel in the syllable ; as, 
key, keys ; delay, delays j attorney, attorneys ; valley, valleys j chimney, 
chimneys. 

6. Mathemalicks, metaphysickSj politicks^ opiicks, ethickSj pneumaticksp Ay- 
drmdickSy ^c, are construed eitlicr as singular or plural nouns. 

7. The word news is always singular. The nouns meansj timSf and 
omends, though plural in form, 'may be either singular or plural in significa- 

niar more worthy the dignified title of a " Philosophical Grammar," than 
Home Tooke's " Diversions of Purley," or William S, Cardell's treatises on 
language? What constitutes a philosophical treatise, on this, or on any 
other subject? Wherein is there a display of philosophy in a speculative, 
etymological performance, which attempts to develop and explain the 
dements and primitive meaning of words by tracing them to their origin, 
snpeH/mr to the philosophy employed in the development and illustration of 
the principles by which we are governed in applying those words to theii 
legitimate purpose, namely, that of forming a correct and convenient me- 
dium by means of which we can communicate our thoughts ? Does philoso- 
phy consist in ransacking the mouldy records of antiquity, in order to gucM 
at the ancient construction and signification of single words ? or have sucfr 
investigations, in reality, any thing to do with grammar ? 

Admitting that all tho words of our language include, in their original 
signification, the import of nouns or names, and yet, it does not follow, that 
they now possess no other powers, and, in their combinations and connex- 
ions in sentences, are employed for no other purpose, than barely to nrnne 
objects. The fact of the case is, that words are variously combined and ap- 
plied, to answer the distinct and diversified purposes ot naming objects, a*- 
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tion. Antipodes, credenda, literati, and mintttiSy are always plural BmiMt 
n now used aa tibe angular of Banditti. 

8. The following nouns form their plurals not according to any general 
nde ; thus, man, men ; woman, women ; child, children ; ox, oxen ; tooth; 
teeth ; goose, geese ; foot, feet ; mouse, mice ; louse, uce ; brother, hn^ 
thers or brethren ; cow, cows or kine ; penny, p^nce, or pennies when the 
coin is meant; die, dice for playf diesjbr coming; pea and fish, pease and 

^fish when the species is meant, hut peat nndjuhes when we refer to the 
number ; as, six peaSf ten fishes. 

9. The following compounds form their plurals thus : handfrd, handfuls ; 
cupful, cupfuls ; spoonful, spoonfuls : — ^brother-in-law, brothers*in-law ; 
court-martialj courts-martial. 

The following words form their plurals according to the rules of the lan- 
guages from which they are adopted. 



Singular, 

Antithesis 
Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 
Automaton 
Axis 
Basit 

Beau 
Galx 

Cherub 

Crisis 

Criterion 

Datum 

DiaBresis 

Desideratum 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Emphasis 

Encomium 

Erratum 



Plural 

antitheses 

apices 
< appendixes or 
( appendices 

arcana 

automata 

axes 

bases 

! beaux or 
beaus 
calces or 
calxes 
cherubim or 
cherubs 
crises 
criteria 
data 
disreses 
desiderata 
effluvia 
ellipses 
emphases 
encomia 
encomiums 
errata 



SinguUir. 

Genius 
Genus 
Hypothesis 
Ignis fatuus 

Index 

Lamina 
Magus 

Memorandum 

Metamor{>hosis 
Parenthesis . 
Phenomenon 

Radius 

Stamen 

Seraph 

Stimulus 
Stratum 
Thesis 
Vertex 

Vortex 



Plural 

genii'i' 
genera 
hypotheses 
ignes fatm 

! indices or 
indexesf 
laminsB 
magi 

{memoranda or 
memorandums 
metamorphoses 
parentheses 
phenomena 

! radii or 
radiuses 
stamina 

iseraphnn or 
seraphs 
stimuli 
strata 
theses 
vertices 

S vortices or 
vortexes 



* Genii, imaginary spirits : geniuses, persons of great mental abilities, 
t Indexes, when pointers or tables of contents are meant: indices^ whes 
referring to algebraick quantities. 

serting truths, peinling oiU and Umilii'^ objects, attrihUmg qiudUies to objects^ 
eonneeHng objects, and so on ; and on this/ocf is founded the true phUosopH- 
eai prineiple of the classification of words. Hence, an arrangement of words 
into classes according to this principle, followed by a development and illus- 
tration of the principles and rules that regulate us in the proper use and ap- 
plication of words in oral and written discourse, appeals to approximate as 
near to a true definition of phUosophical grammar^ as any I am capable of 
living. 

•Voimf, or the names of the objects of our perceptions, doubtless consti- 
tuted the original dass of words ; (if I mav be allowed to assume snefa a 
hypothesb as an original class of words ;) but the ever-active principle ot 
SMociation, soon transformed nouns into verbs, by midung taem, when 
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CASE. 

Case, when applied to nouns and pronouns, 
means the different state, situation, or position 
they have in relation to other words. Nouns have 
three cases, the nominative, the possessive, and 
the objective. 

I deern the essential qualities of casc^ in English, to consist, 
not in the changes or inflections produced on nouns and pro- 
nouns, but in the various offices which they perform in a sen- 
tence, by assuming different positions in regard to other words. 
In accordance with this definition, these cases can be easily ex- 
plained on reasoning principles, founded in the nature of things. 
Now, five grains of common sense will enable any one to 
comprehend what is meant by case. Its real character is ex- 
tremely simple ; but in the different grammars it assumes as 
many meanings as Proteus had shapes. The most that has been 
written on it, however, is mere verbiage. What, then, is meant 
by case ? In speaking of a horse, for instance, we say he is in a 
good case, when he is fat, and in a bad case, when he is lean, and 
needs more oats ; and in this sense we apply the term case to 
denote the state or condition of the horse. So, when we place a 
noun before a verb as actor or subject, we say it is in the nomi- 
native case ; but when it follows a transitive verb or preposition, 
we say it has another case ; that is, it assumes a new position or 
situation in the sentence : and tliis we call the objective case. 
Thus, the hoxj gathers fruit. Here the boy is represented as 
acting. He is, therefore, in the nominative case. But when I 
say, Jane struck the hoy, I do not represent the boy as the actor^ 
but as the object of the action. He is, therefore, in a new ccLse 
or condition. And when I say, This is the hoifs hat, I do not 
speak of the boy either as acting or as acted upon ; but as pos- 
sessing something : for which reason he is in the possessive case. 
Hence, it is clear, that nouns have three cases or positions. 

As the nominative and ojbective cases of the noun are insep- 
arably connected with the verb, it is impossible for you to un- 

' — ■ — — — ' III ..11. 

employed in a particular manner, expressive of affirmation. This same 
principle also operated in appropriating names to the purpose of attnliiwting 
qualities to other names of objects ; and in this way was constituted the 
Class of words called adjectives or attributes. By the same principle were 
formed all the other classes. 

In the following exposition of English grammar on scientifick principles, 
I shall divide words into seven classes, ^oims or Jfamcs, Verbs,^ Adjectives^ 
Airumns, or Attribuies, Adverbs, Prepositions, Pronouns, and Conjimctions of 
Connectives. 

For an explanation of the noun, refer to the body of tlie v;ork. 

4* 
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derstand them until you shall have acquired some knowledge 
of this part of speech. I will, therefore, now give you a partial 
description of the verb in connexion with the noun ; which will 
enable me to illustrate the ca^es of the noun so clearly, that you 
may easily comprehend their nature. 

In the formation of language, mankind, in order to hold con- 
verse with each other, found it necessary, in the first place, to 
give names to the various objects by which they were surrounded. 
Hence the origin of the first part of speech, which we denomi* 
nate the noun. But merely to name the objects which they be-, 
held or thought of, was not sufficient for their purpose. They 
perceived that these objects existed, moved, acted, or caused 
some action to be done. In looking at a man, for instance, th^ 
perceived that he lived, walked, ate, smiled, talked, ran, and so 
on. They perceived that ^plants grow, flowers bloom, and 
rivers flow. Hence the ipecessity of another part of speech, 
whose office it should be to express these existences and ac- 
tions. This second class of words we call 

VERBS. 

* A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, 
or to SUFFER ; as, 1 am ; 1 rule ; I ain ruled. 

Verbs are of three kinds, active, passive, and 
neuter. They are also divided into regular, irre- 
gular, and defective. 

The term verb is derived from the Latin word verbum^ which 
signifies a word. This part of speech is called a verb or toord^ 
because it is deemed the most important word in every sentence : 
and without a verb and nominative, either expressed or implied, 
no sentence can exist. The noun is the original and leading 
part of speech ; the verb comes next in order, and is far more 
complex than the noun. These two are the most useful in the 
language, and form the basis of the science of grammar. The 
other eight parts of speech are subordinate to these two, and, as 
you will hereafter learn, of minor importance. 

For all practical purposes, the foregoing definition and division 
of the verb, though, perhaps, not philosophically correct, will be 
fouud as convenient as any other. I adopt them, therefore, to be 
consistent with the principle, that, in ananging the materials of 
this treatise, I shall not alter or reject any established defi- 
nition, rule, or principle of gnimmar, unless, in my humble 
judgment, some practical advantage to the learner is thereby 
gained. The following, some consider a good definition. 

A VERB is a word which expresses affinnation. 
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An active verb expresses action ; and 
The fwrntnative case is the actor, or subject of 
the verb ; as, John torites. , 

In tiiis example, which is the verb ? You know it is the word 
writes f because ^tl^ word signifies to do ; that is, it expresses 
nciian, therefore, 'according to the definition, it is an Mtive verb. 
And you know, too, that Che noun John is the actor, therefore 
J<^m is in the nominative case to the verb writes. In the expres- 
sions. The man walks — ^The boy plays — ^Thunders roll — ^War- 
Hours flght-^you p^ceive that the words walks, plays, roU, and 
fight, are active verbs ; and you cannot be at a loss to know, 
wX the nouns man, hoy, thunders, and warriours, are in the 
nominiUiife c€ise. 

As no action can be produce^ without some agent or moving 
«ause, it follows, that every active verb must have some actot 
<Hr agent. This actor, doer, or producer of the action, is the 
nominative. Nominative, from the Latin nonUno, literally sig- 
nifies to name ; but in the technical sense in which it is used in 
grammes, it means Uie noun or pronoun which is the subject of 
affirmation. This subject or nominative may be active, passive, 
or neiuter, as hereafler exemplified. 

A neuter verb expresses nether action nor pas- 
sion, but beingy or a state ofjbeing; as, Johnstts. 

NoW| in this example, John is not represented as an actor, 
hut, as the subject of &e verb sits, therefore John is in the nomt- 
Hoiive case to the verb. And you know that the word sits does 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Plaoaible arguments maybe advanced, for rejecting neuter and passive 
Tetbs ; but they have been found to be so convenient in practice, tnat the 
theory which recognises them, has stood the test of ages. If you tell the 
Toimff learner, that, in the following expressions, The church rests on its 
foundation ; The book lies on the desk ; The boys remain {are) idle, the 
nouns ehurcky book, and boySf are represented as acting, and, therefore, tho 
^rerbs resH, lUs, renunnf and tare, are acHoe, he will not believe you, because 
there is no action that is apparent to his senses. And should you proceed 
farther, and, by a laboured and metaphysical investigation and development 
of the laws of motion, attempt to prove to him that " every portion of matter 
is influenced by difierent, active principles, tending to produce change,*' 
•nd, therefore, every thing in universal nature is dways acting, it is not at 
all probable, that you could convince his tmderstanding, in opposition to the 
4;learer testimony of his senses. Of what avail to learners is a theory 
which they cannot comprehend ? 

Among the various theorists and speculative writers on philosophical 
grammar, the ingenious Home Tooke stands pre-eminent ; out, unfortu- 
nately, his principal speculations on the verb, have never met the publick 
«ye. William S. Cardell has also rendered himself conspicuous in the phii*^ 
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not express apparent a^tiorif but a condifion cf being ; tbat is, it 
repf osents John in a p^nicvlwc state of existe^>ce ,* therefore sUs is 
a neuter verb. In speaking of the neuter gender of nouns, I ii*- 
formed you, that nenier means neither ; from which it follows, 
that neuter gender implies neither gender; that is, neither mas- 
culine nor feminine. Hence, by an easy transition of thought, 
yon learn, that neuter^ when applied to verbs, mecuis neither of 
the odier two classes ; that is, a neuter verb is one which is nei- 
ther active nor passive. In these examples, The man stands — 
The lady lives — The child sleeps — The world exists— the worde 
stands^ lives, sleeps^ and exists, are neuter verbs ; and the nouns, 
man, lady, child, and world-, are all in the nominative case, be- 
cause each is the subject of a verb. Thus y^u perceive, that 
when a noun is in the nominative case to an active verb, it is the 
actor ; and when it is nominative to a neuter verb, it is not an 
actor, but the subject of the verb. 

Some neuter verbs express being in general ; as. The man 
is ; Kingdoms esdst. Others express being in some particniar 
state ; as, The man stands, sits, lies, or hangs. 

I will now give you two signs, which will enable you to dis- 
tinguish the verb from other parts of speech, when you cannot 
tell it by its signification. Any word that will make sense widi 
to before it, is a verb. Tlujs, to run, to write, to smile, to sing, 
to hear, to ponder, to live, to breathe, are verbs. Or, any word 
that will conjugate, .is a verb. Thus, I run, thou runnest, be 
runs ; I write, thou writest, he writes ; I smile, &c. But the 
words, boy, lady, child, and world, will not make sense with f# 
prefixed — fo boy, to lady, to world, is nonsense. Neither will 

logical field, by taking a bolder stand than any of his predecessors. His 
view of the verb is novel, and ingeniously supported. The following is the 
eubstance of his theot^t 

OF THE VERB, 

A VERB is a word which expresses action ; as, Man eadsts ; 
Trees grow ; Waters jftoto ; Mountains stand; I am. 

All verba are active, and have one object or more than one, expressed or 
implied. The pillar stand* ; that is, \t keeps itself in an erect or standing 
posture ; it upholds or siistains itself in that position. They are ; i. e. they 
air themselves, or breathe air ; they inspirit^ vivify, or uphold themselv^ by 
inhaling air. 

Man}' verbs whose objects are seldom expressed, always have a personal 
or verbal one imijjied. The clouds move ; i. e. move themselves along. The 
troops marched twenty miles a day ; i. e. marched themselves. The moon 
shines : — The moon shines or sheds a shining, sheen, lustre, or brightness. 
The sparrow ^tc« :■— flies or takes a flight. Talkers talk or speak words or 
talk; Walkers walk xoaUcings or walks; The rain rains mn; Sitters sit or 
hold sittings or sessiofns. 

- To prove that there is no such thing as a neuter verb, the following ap- 
t»ei«j to be the strongest arguments adduced. 
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they conjugate-^-1 lady, thou ladiest, &c. is worse than nonsense. 
Henoo you perceive, that these words are not verbs. There are 
same exceptions to these rules, for verbs are sometimes used aa 
nouns. This will be explained by and by. 

To verbs helongmmber^person, moody and tense 

At present I shall speak only of the number and person of 
verbs ; but hereafter I will give you a full explanation of all their 
properties. And permit me to inform you, that I shall not lead 
you into the iniincacies of the science, until, by gradual and easy 
progressions, you are enabled to comprehend the principles in- 
volved in themw Only such principles will be elucidated, as you 
are prepared to understand at the time they are unfolded before 
you. You must not be too anxious to get along rapidly ; bu 
endcavoiw to become thoroughly acquainted With one principle^ 
before you undertake another. This lecture will qualify you for 
the next. 

Number and person of verbs. You recollect, that the 
nominative is the actor or subject, and the a(^tive verb is the ac' 
Hon performed by the nominative. By this you perceive, that a 
very intimate connexion or relation exists between the nomina- 
tive case and the verb. If, therefore, only one creature or thing 
acts, only one action, at the same instant, can be done ; as, The 
girl writes. The nominativ^e girl is here of the singular num- 
ber, because it signifies but one person ; and the verb writes de- 
notes but one action, which the girl performs ; therefore the verb 
writes is of the. singular number, agreeing with its nominative 
girl» When the nominative case is p/ttroZ, the verb must be 

plural ; as, girls write. Take notice, the singular verb ends in 5, 

« I .,11.1.1. . I , , .1 I I . I ■ 

I. No portion of matter is ever in a state of perfect quiescence ; but the 
component parts of every thing are at all times " influenced by different, 
active principles, tending to produce change." Hence, it follows, that no 
being or thing can be represented in a neuter or non'Ocling state. 

This argument supposes the essential character of the verb to be identified 
with the primary laws of action, as unfolded by the principles of physical 
science. The correctness of this position may be doubted ; but if it can 
be dearly demonstrated, that every paiticle of*^ matter is always in motion, 
It does not, by any means, follow, that we cannot sj)eak of things in a state 
of quiescence. What is /aise in fact may be correct in grammar. Thepo/int 
eontestedf is not tohether things always act, but whether, when we assert or of' 
firm something respecting them, we altoays represent them as acting. 

9. Verbs were originally used to express the motions or changes of thincs 
which prod»:ced obvious actions, and, by an easy transition, were aflerwardi 
applieo, in the same way, to things whose actions were not apparent. 

Tliis assumption is untenable, and altogether gratuitous. 
' 3. Verbs called neuter are used in the imperative mood ; and, as this mood 
commands some one to do something, any verb which adopts it, muit be ac- 
tive. Thus, in the common place phr-ises, " Be there quidkly j Stand out ol 
my way ; 8U or lie farther." 
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but the noun is generally pkra^ when it ends in 5; thuSy'Tho 
girl writes — ^the girls write. 

Person, strictly speaking, is a quality that belongs not to verbsj 
but to nouns and pronouns. We say, however, that the verb 
must agree with its nominative in pei^son, as well as in number ; 
thai is, the verb must be spelled and spoken in such a manner as 
to correspond with the^rsf, second, or third person of the noun 
or pronoun which is its nominative. 

I will now show you how the verb is varied in order to agree 
with its nominative in number and person. I, Thou, He, She, 
It ; We, Ye or Yon, They, are personal pronouns. I is ot the 
first person, and singular number ; Thou is second per. sing, ; 
He, She, or It, is third per. sing. ; We is first per. plural ; Ye or 
You is second per. plural ; They is third per. plural. These 
pronouns are the representatives of nouns, and perform the same 
office that the nouns would for which they stand. When placed 
before the verb, they are, therefore, the nominatives to the verb. 

Notice, particularly, the different variations or endings of the 
verb, as it is thus conjugated in the 

Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. Per. I walk, I. Per. We Walk, 

2. Per. Thou walkesf,\ 2. Per. Ye or you walk, 

3. Per. He walks, or ^ 3. Per. They walk, or 

the boy walk*, 
or W'dlketh. 

This display of the verb shows you, that whenever it ends in 
est, it is of the second person singular ; but when the verb ends 



r ^ 3. Per. They walk, or \ 
r, > the boys walk. ] 



It is admitted that these verbs are here employed in an iicHve sense ; but 
it is certain, that they are not used according to their proper, literal meaning. 
When I tell a man, literally, to stand, sit, or lie, by moving he would disobey 
me ; but when I say, " Stand out of my way," I employ the neuter vcrD 
stand, instead of the active verb inove or go, and in a correspondent sense. 
My meaning is, Move yourself out of my way ; or take your s/an<2 somewhcra 
else. This, however, does not prove that stand is properly used. If we 
choose to overstep the bounds of custom, we can employ any %vord in the 
language as an active-transitive verb. Be, sit, and lie, may be explained in 
the same manner. 

4. Neuter verbs are used in connexion with adverbs which express the 
manner of action. They must, therefore, be considered active verbs. The 
child sleeps soundly ; He sits genteelly ; They live contentedly and happUy 
together. 

The class of verbs that are never employed as active, is smalL By using 
adverbs in connexion with verbs, we can fairly prove that some verbs are not 
active. It is incorrect to say, I am happily ; They were peacefttHy ; She re- 
mains quietly ; Th^ fields appear greenly. These verbs m their common 
acceptation, do Hot express action; for which reason we say, I am happy; 
They were peaceful; &c. But in the expressions, The child sleeps soundly i 
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In gj or ethy it is of the third person singular. Walkeat, ridesij 
slanaest, are of the seeond person singular ; and wcdks or walk' 
ethy rides or rideth, stands or standeth, are of the third person 
singular. 

I have told you, that when the nominative is singular numher, 
the verh must be ; when the nominative is plural, the verb must 
be ; and when the nominative is first, second, or third person, 
the verb must be of the same person. If you look again at the 
foregoing conjugation of toalk, you will notice that the verb va- 
ries its endings in the singular ^ in order to agree 'mfmin with the 
first, second, and third person of its nominative ; but in the jplu- 
red it does not vary its endings from the first person singular. 
The verb, however, agrees in sense with its nominative in the 
plural, as well as in the singular. Exercise a Uttle mind, and 
you will perceive that agreement and government in language do 
not consist merely in the form of words. Now, is it not clear, that 
when I say, I walk, the verb walk is singular, because it ex- 
presses but one action 1 And when I. .say. Two men loalk, is it 
not equally apparent, that walk is plural, because it expresses 
two actions 1 In the sentence^ Ten men walk, the verb walk 
denotes ten actions, for there are ten actors. Common sense 
teaches you, that there must be as many actions as there are 
actors; and that the verb, when it has no form or ending to show 
it, is as strictly plural, as when it has. So, in the phrase, We 
"Wfdk^ the verb walk ia first person, because it expresses the ac* 
tions performed by tlie speakers ; Ye or you walk, the verb is 
second person, denoting the actions of the persons spoken to ; 
third person. They walk. The verb, then, when correctly written. 

She siia gracefuUy f They live happily and contentedly ; we employ the verbs 
sleeps, sits, and lice, in an active sense. When no action is intended, we 
say, They hve fiappy and contented. 

If, on scientifick principles, it ean be proved that those verbs generally 
denominated neuter, origindUy expressed action, their present, accepted 
meaning will still oppose the theory, for the generidity of mankind do not 
attach to them the idea of actiati. 

Thus I have endeavoured to present a brief but impartial abstract of the 
modem theory of the verb, leaving it with the reader to estimate it according 
to its value. 

To give a satisfactory definition of the verb, or such a one as shall be found 
scientifically correct and unexceptionable, has hitherto baffled the skill, and 
transcended the learning, of our philosophical writers. If its essential qua- 
lity, as is generally supposed, is made to consist in expressing affirmationj it 
remains still to be denned when a verb expresses affirmation. In English, 
and in other languages, words appropriated to express affirmation, are often 
used without any such force ; our idea of affirmation, in such instances, be- 
ing the mere inference of custom. 

In the sentence,-—" Think, love, and ^«, denote moral actions,*' the words 
thitik, love, and hate, are nouns, because they are mere namca of actions. So, 
when I say, « John> %orUe is an irregular verb," the word wrUe >« « 
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always agrees, in sense, with it^ nominative in number ai^ 
person. 

At present you are learmng two parts of speech, neither of 
which can be understood without a knowledge of the other It 
therefore becomes neces|uury to explain them both in the same 
lecture. You have been already informed, that jooixas have three 
eases ; the nominative, the possessive, and the objective. 

Possessive Case. The possessive case denotes 
the possessor of something; as, This is John*^ 
horse. 

This expression implies, that John is the owner or possessor 
of the horse ; and, that horse is \h» property which he possesses 

When I say, These are the ti»en'#, and those, the hoy^ hats 
the two words, " boys' hats," plsdnly convey the idea, if tbe^ 
have any meaning at all, that the boys ovm or possess the hats. 
*^ Samuel Badger sells boys^ hats." Who ovms the hats ? Mr* 
Badger. How is that fact ascertained? Not by the words, 
« boys' hats," which, taken by themselves, imply, not that they are 
•Mr. Badger^s,hatay nor that they nrefor boys, but that they are 
hats ofy or belonging to, or possessed by boys. But we infer from^ 
the words connected wiih the phrase, ^' boys' hats," that the boys 
are not yet, as the phrase literally denotes, in the actual posses- 
sion of the hats. The possession is anticipated. 

In the phrases, ^»e hats, coarse hats, bdgh-^roivned hats, broad-' 
brinrnud hats, woollen^ new, ten, some, these, many hats, the 
words in italicks, are adjectives, because they restrict, qualify, 
or define the term hats ; but the term boys^ does not describe 
or limit the meaning of ha{s. Boys?, therefore, is not, as some 
suppose, an adjective. 

^^ The slaveys master." Does the slave possess the mas- 
ter ? Yes. The slave hets a master. If he has him, then, he 
possesses him ; — he sustains that relation to him which we call 
possession; 

noun; but when I say, "John, turite your copy," write is called a 

verb. Why ia this word considered a noun in one construction, and a veiii 
in the oth^r, when both constructions, until you pass beyond the word 
write, are exactly alike? If write does not express action in the former ren- 
tence, neither does it in the latter, for, in both, it is introduced in the sauio 
manner. On scienUfick principles, write must be considered a noun in tho 
latter sentence, for it does not express action, or make an affirmation; but it 
merely names the action which I wish John to perform, and affirmation is 
the inferential meaning. 

The verb in the infinitive, as well as in the imperative mood, is divested 
of its affirmative or verbal force. In both these moods, it is always presented 
in its naun-state. 

I^ afler dinner, I say to a servaat, ** fTine," he infers, that I wia^ him to 
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A noun in the possessive case, is always known by it« hav- 
ing an apostrophe, and generally an a after it ; thus, John*s 
hat ; the boy^s coat. When a plural noun in the possessive 
case, ends in 8, the apostrophe is added, but no additional $ ; 
as, ** Boys^ hats; Eagles^ wings." When a singular noun end$ 
in ss, the apostrophe only is added ; as, " For goodness^ sake : 
for righteousness^ sake ; except the word witness ; as, " The 
mtness's testimony." W^hen a noun in the possessive case 
ends in ence, the s is omitted, but the* apostrophe is retained ; 
as, " For conscience^ sake." 

Now please to turii back, and read over this and the prece- 
ding lecture three times, and endeavour, not only to under- 
stand, but, also, to remember, what you read. In reading, pro- 
ceed thus : read one sentence over slowly, and then look off 
the book, and repeat it two or three times over in- -your mind. 
After that, take another sentence and proceed in the same 
manner, and so on through the whole lecture. Do not pre- 
sume to think, that these directions are of no real consequence 
to you ; for, unless you follow them strictly, you need not ex- 
pect to make rapid progress. On the other hand, if you pro- 
ceed according to my instructions, you will be sure to acquire 
a practical knowledge of grammar in a short time. — ^When you 
shall have complied with this requisition, you may commit the 
following order of parsing a noun, and the order of parsing a 
verb ; and then you will be prepared to parse or analyze the 
following examples. 

ANALYSIS, OR PARSING. 

Do you recollect the meaning of the word analysis ? If you 
do not, I will explain it ; and first, I wish you to remember, 
that analysis is the reverse of synthesis. Synthesis is the act 
of combining simples so as to form a whole or compound. 

bring me wine j but all this is not said. Tf I say, Bring some wine, he, in 
Uke manner, understands, that I wish him to bring me wine ; but ail that is 
expressed, is the name of the action, and of the object of the action. In fact, 
as mu^'i is done by inferencey as by actual expression, m every branch of 
langT7age, for thought is too qaick to be wholly transmitted by words. 

It is generally conceded, that the terminations of our verbs, est, eth, $, ed, 
and, also, of the other parts of speech, were originally separate words of dia.- 
tinct meanin*? ; and that, although they have been contracted, and, bv the 
refinement of language, have been made to coalesce with the words in con- 
nexion with which they are employed, yet, in their present character of ter* 
minations, they retain their primitive me^;iing and force. To denote that a 
verbal name was employed as a verb, the Saxons affixed to it a verbalianng 
adjunct ; ihuR,the (to take, hold) was the noun-state of the verb ; and when 
they used it as a verb, they added the termination an; thus, theon. The 
termination added, was a sign that affirmatiaii was intended. The same 
j>rocednre has been adopted, and, in many instances, is still practiwd,in oui 
language. An, ouginally affixed to our verbs, in the progress of refincnw"*- 

5 
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Thus, in putting together letters so as to form syllables, sylla- 
bles so as to form words, words so as to form sentences, and 
sentences so as to form a discourse, the process is called syn- 
tiietick. Analysis, on the contrary, is the act of decomposition ; 
that is, the act of separating any thing compounded into its 
simple parts, and thereby exhibiting its elementary principles. 
Etymology treats of the analysis of language. To analyze a 
sentence, is to separate from ohe another and classify the dif- 
ferent words of which it is composed ; and to analyze or parse 
a word, means to enumerate and describe all its various pro- 
perties, and its grammatical relations with respect to other 
words in a sentence, and trace it through all its inflections or 
changes. Perhaps, to you, this will, at first, appear to be of 
little importance ; but, if you persevere, you will hereafter find 
it of great utility, for parsing will enable you to detect, and 
correct, errours in composition. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. , 

The o^der of parsing a Noun, is — a noun, and 
why ?■ — common, proper, or collective, and why ? 
gender, and why ? — ^person, and why ? — ^number, 
imd why ? — case, and why ? — Rule : — decline it. 

7%e order of parsing a Verb, is — a verb, and 
why ? — active, passive, or neuter, and why ?— ^ 
active — transitive or intransitive, and v/hy? — ^if 
passive — ^how is it formed? — ^regular, irregular, 
or defective, and why ? — mood, and why ? — tense, 
and why? — ^person and number, and why? — ^with 
what does it agree ? — ^Rule : — conjugate it. 

I will now parse two nouns according to the order, and, in 
so doing, by applying the definitions and rules, I shall answer 
all those questions, given in the order. If you have perfectly 

was changed to en, and finally dropped. A few centuries ago, the plural 
number of our ve?bs was denoted by the termination en; thus, they wercn, they 
loven ; buf, as these terminations do not supersede the Hece'ssity of express- 
ing the subject of affirmation, as is the case in the Latin and Greek verbs, 
they have been laid aside, as imnecessary excrescences. For the same 
reason, we might, without any disparagement to the language, dispenss 
with the terminations of our verbs in the singular. 

In support of the position, that these terminations were once separate 
words, we can trace many of them to their origin. To denote the fenunine 
gender of some nouns, we affix ess ; as, heiress, instructress. Ess is a con- 
traction of the Hebiew noun essa, a female. Of our verbs, the termination 
03l\sa. contraotioB of doest^ eth, of doeth, s, of dees. We say, thou dost or 
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cormniUed the order of parsing a noun and verb, you may pro- 
ceed with me ; but, recollect, you can not parse a verb in fully 
until you shall have had a more complete explanation of it. 

Johv?8 hand trembles, 

John^s is a noun, [because it is] the name of a person — 
proper, the name of an individual — masculine gender, it de- 
notes a male — third person, spoken of — ^singular number, it 
implies but one — and in the possessive case, it denotes pos- 
session — ^it is governed by the noun " hand," according to 

Rule 12. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case^ is go* 
vemed by the noun it possesses. 

Declined — Sing. nom. John, poss. John's, obj. John. Plu- 
ral — ^nom. Johns, poss. Johns', obj. Johns, 

Hand is a noun, the name of a thing — common, the name 
of a sort or species of things — ^neuter gender, it denotes a thing 
without sex — third person, spoken of — sing, number, it implies 
but one — and in the nominative case, it is the actor and subject 
of the verb " trembles," and governs it agreeably to 

Rule 3. The nominative case governs the verb : — ^that is, 
the nominative determines the number and person of the verb. 

Declined — Sing. nom. hand, poss. hand's, obj. hand. Plur. 
nom. hands, poss. hands', obj. hands. 

Trembles is a verb, a word which signifies to do — active, it 
expresses action — ^third person, singular number, because the 
nominative *^ hand" is with which it agrees, according to 

Rule 4. The verb must agree with its nominative in nutti- 
ber and person. 

You must not say that the verb is of the third person be- 
caitise t^ is spoken of. The verb is never spoken of; but it is 
of the third person, and singular or plural number, because its 
nominative is. ' 

Conjugated — ^First pers. sing. I tremble, 2 pers. thou trem- 
blest^ 3 pers. he trembles, or, the hand trembles. Plural, 1 
t>er8. we tremble, 2 pers. ye or you tremble, 3 pers. they or 
the hands tremble. 

doest love ; or thou lovest ; L e. love-^bat, or love'doesU Some believe these 
terminations to be contractions of havest^ havtth, has* We affix ed, a con- 
traction of dedcj to the present tense of verbs to denote that the action nam- 
ed, is, dedtf did, daed, or done. 

To and do, from the Gothick nonn taui, signifying act or t^ety are, accord- 
ing to Home Tooke, nearly aUke in meaning and force; and when the cus- 
tom of affixing some more ancient verbalizing adjunct, began to be dropped, 
its place and meaning were generally supplied by prefixing one of these. 
When I say, " 1 am going to walk^ the verbal or affirmative force is convey- 
ed by the use of to, meaning the same as do; and walk is employed merely 
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Government, in language, consists in the pow 
er which one word lias o\^er another, in causing 
that other word to be in some particular case, 
number y person^ mood, or te^ise. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Rule 3. Hie nominative case governs the verb. 

If you employ the pronoun /, which is of the first person, 
singular number, as the nominative to a verb, the verb must 
be of the first pers. sing, thus, I smile ; and Vrhen your nomina- 
tive is second pers. sing, your verb, must be ; as, thou smilesf. 
Why, in the latter instance, does the ending of the verb change 
to est ? Because the nominative changes. And if your nomi- 
native is third person, the verb will vary again ; thus, he smiles, 
the man smiles. How clear it is, then, that the nominative 
governs the verb ; that is, the nominative has power to change 
the form and meaning of the verb, in respect to num. and per- 
son. Government, thus far, is evinced in the fonn of the 
words, as well as in the sense. 

Rule 4. The verb must agree with its nominative in num- 
ber and person. 

It is improper to say, thou hear, the men hears, MTiy im- 
proper 1 Because hear is first pers. and the nominative thou 
is second pers. hears is singular, an^l the nom. men is plural. 
Rule 4th says. The verb must agree with its nmninative. The 
expressions should, therefore, be, thou hearesf, the men hear , 
and then the verb would agree with its nominatives. But wh?j 
must the verb agree with its nominative ? Why must we say, 
thou talked ^, the man talks, men talk ? Because the genius of 
our language, and the common consent of those who speak it, 
require such a construction : and this requisition amounts to a 
law or rule. This nt/e, then, is founded in the nature ofthingSy 
and sanctioned by good usage. 

Rule 12. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, is go- 
veimed by the noun which it possesses. 

It is correct to say. The man eats, he eats ; but we cannot 
say. The man dog eats, he dog eats. Why not ? Because the 



as a verbal name ; that is, I assert that I shall do the act which I name by 
the word ioalkj or the actof ioa/A:tn«". 

Perhaps such speculations as these will prove to be more curious than 
protitable. If it be made clearly to appear, that, on scienlifick priociples, 
whenever the verbal name is unaccompan'ed by a verbalizing adjunct, it is 
in thfl noiui^stale, and does not express alBrmation, still this theory would 
be very iiiGOjivcnient in practice. 

1 shall resiuno this suhiect in Lecture XI. 
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man is here represented as the possesaor, onddog, the property y 
or thing possessed ; and the genius of our language requires, 
that when we add to the possessor, the thing which he is re- 
presented as possessing, the possessor shall take a particular 
form to show its case, or relation to the property ; thus, The 
man^s dog eats, his dog eats. You perceive, then, that the 
added noun, denoting the thing possessed, has power to change 
the form of the noun or pronoun denoting the possessor, ac- 
cording to Rule 12. thus, by adding dog, in the preceding ej^- 
ainples, man is changed to man's, and he,to his. 

Now parse the sentence which I have parsed, until the man- 
ner is quite familiar to you ,• and then you will be prepared to 
analyze correctly and systematically, the following exercises. 
When you parse, you may spread the Compendium before 
you ; and, if you have not already committed the definitions 
and rules, ypu may read them on that, as you apply them. 
This mode of procedure will enable you to learn all the defini- 
tions and rules by applying them to practice. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Rain descends — Rains descend — Snow falls — Snows fall- 
Thunder rolls — Thunders roll — Man's works decay — Men's 
labours cease — John's dog barks — Eliza's voice trembles — 
Julia's sister's child improves — Peter's cousin's horse limps. 

In the next place, I will parse a noun and a neuter verb, 
which verb, you will notice, differs from an active only in one 
respect. 

" Birds repose on the branches of trees." 

Birds is a noun, the name of a thing or creature— common, 
the name of* a genus or class — masculine and feminine gen- 
der, it denotes both males and females — third person, spoken 
of — plural number, it implies more tlian one — ^and in the no- 
minative case, it is the subject of the verb " repose," and go- 
verns it according to Rule 3. The nom, case governs the 
verb. Declined — Sing. nom. bird, poss, bird's, obj. bird* 
Plural, nom. birds, poss. birds', obj. birds. 

Repose is a verb, a word that signifies tp be — neuter, it ex- 
presses neither action nor passion, but a state of being — third 
person, plural number, because the nominative " birds" is 
with which it agrees, agreeably to Rule 4. The verb must 
agree with its nominative in number and person. 

Conjugated— l.pers. sing. I repose, 2. pers. thou reposest, 
3. pers, he reposes, or the bird reposes. Plur. 1. pers. we 
repose, 2. pers. ye or you repose, 3. per*, they rejK»se, or 
birds repose. #5 
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Now parse those nouns and neuter verbs that are distin* 
guished by italicki, in the following 

EXERCISES IN PARSING- 

The booh lies on the desk — The cloak hangs on the wall-^ 
JSfan^s days are few — Cathmor^s warriours sleep in death — 
Clatho reposes in the narrow house — Jocund day stands tiptoe 
on the misty mountain tops. The sunbeams rest on the grave 
where her beauty sleeps. 

You may parse these and the preceding exefbises, and all 
that follow^ jive or six times over, if you please. 

OBJECTIVE CASE.— ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

The objective case expresses the object pf an 
action or of a relation. It generally follows a 
transitive verb, a participle, or a preposition. 

A noun is in the objective case when it is the object of some- 
thing. At present I shall explain this case only as the object 
of an action ; but when we shall have advanced as far as to the 
preposition, I will also illustrate it as the object of a relation* 

An active verb is transitive when the action 
passes over from the subject or nominative to an 
object ; as, Richard strikes John. 

Transitive means passing. In this sentence the action ot 
the verb strikes is transitive, because it passes over from the 
nominative Richard to the object John ; and you know that the 
noun John is in the objective case, because it is the object of the 
action expressed by the active-transitive verb strikes. This 
matter is very plain. For example : GaUileo invented the tel- 
escope. Now it is evident, that Gallileo did not exert his pow- 
ers of invention, without some object in view. In order to as- 
certain that object, put the question, Gallileo invented what ? 
The telescope. Telescope, then, is the real object of the ac- 
tion, denoted by the transitive verb invented ; and, therefore, 
telescope is in the objective case. If I say, The horse kicks 
the servant — Carpenters build houses — Ossian wrote poems — 
Columbus discovered America — ^you readily perceive, that the 
verbs kicks, buUd, wrote, and discovered, express transitive ac- 
tions ; and you cannot be at a loss to tell which nouns are in the 
objective case : — ^they are servant, houses, poems, and Americ€u 

The nominative and objective cases of nouns are generally 
known by the following rule : the nominative does something ; 
the objective has something done to it. The nominative gene- 
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rally comes before the verb; and the objective, after it. When 
I say, George struck the servant, George is in flie nominative, 
and servant is in the objective case ; but, when I say, The ser 
vant struck George, servant is in the nominative case, and 
George is in the objective. Thus you perceive, that Case 
means the different state or situation of nouns with regard to 
o>ther words. 

It is sometimes very difficult to tell the case of a noun. I 
shall, therefore, take.up this subject again, when I come to give 
you an explanation of the participle and preposition. 

Besides the three cases already explained, nouns are some-' 
times in the nominative case independent^ sometimes in the 
nominative case absolute, sometimes in apposition in the same 
case, and sometimes in the nominative or objective case after 
the neuter verb to 6c, or after an active-intransitive or passive 
verb. These cases are illustrated in Lecture X. and in the 21, 
and 22 Rules of Syntax. 

ACTIYE-INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

An active verb is transitive, when the action 
terminates on an object : but 

An active verb is intransitive^ when the action 
does not terminate on an object ; as, John icalks. 

You perceive that the verb lualks, in this example, is tn- 
transitive, because the action does not pass over to an object ; 
diat is, the action is confined to the agent John. The follow- 
ing siorn will generally enable yott to distinguish a transitive 
verb from an intransitive. Any verb that will make sense with 
the words a thing, or a person, after it, is transitive. Try these 
verbs by the sign, love, help, conquer, reach, subdue, overcome. 
Thus, you can say, I love a person or thing — I can help a per- 
son or thing — and so on. Hence you know that these verbs 
are transitive. But an intransitive verb will not make sense 
with this sign, which fact will be shown by the following ex- 
amples : smile, go, come, play, barh, walk, fly. We cannot 
say, if we mean to speak English, I smile 2l person or thing — I 
go a person or thing : — Whence you perceive that these verbs are 
not transitive, but intransitive. 

If you reflect upon these examples for a few moments, you 
will have a clear conception of the nature of transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. Before I close this subject, however, it, is 
necessary further to remark, that some transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs express what is called a mental or moral action ; and 
others^ a coworeal qi vhysical action. Verbs expressing the 
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difierent^affections or operations of the mind, denote mora] ac^ 
tions ; as, Brutus loved hini country ; James hates vice ; We 
believe the tale : — to repent^ to relent, to think, to reflect, to 
mourn, to mu5«. Those expressing the actions produced by 
matter, denote physical actions ; as, The dog hears the bell ; 
Tirgil wrote the -Enead ; Columbus discovered America ; — ^to 
see, to feel, to taste, to smell, to run, to talk, to ^y, to strike. 
In the sentence, Cl)|i|^s resembles his father, the verb resembles 
does not appear to express any action at all ; yot the construc- 
tion of the sentence, and the office which the verb performs, 
are such, that we are obliged to parse it as an active-transitive 
verb, governing the noun father in the objective case. This 
you may easily reconcile in your mind, by reflecting, that the 
verb has a direct reference to its object. The following verb» 
are of this character ; Have, oton, retain ; as, I have a book. 

Active tntransitive verbs are frequently made transitive* 
When I say. The birds fly, the verb fty, is tntransitive ; bat 
when I say, The hoy flies the kite, the verb^t^ is transitive, and 
governs the noun kite in the objective case. Almost any ac- 
tive intransitive verb, and sometimes even neuter verbs, arc 
used as transitive. The horse walks rapidly ; The boy run^ 
•wiflly ; My friend lives well ; The man died of a fever. In 
all these examples the verbs are tntransitive ; in the following^ 
they are transitioe : The man walks his boi'se ; The boy ram 
a race ; My friend lives a holy life ; Let me die the death of 
the righteous. 

The foregoing development of the character of verbs, is 
deemed sufficiently critical for practical purposes ; but if we 
dip a little deeper into the verbal fountain, we shall discover 
qualities which do not appear on its surface. If we throw aside 
die veil which art has drawn over the real structure of speech, 
we shall find, that almost every verb has either a personal or a 
verbcd object, expressed or implied. Yerbal objects, which are 
the effects or productions resulting from the actions, being ne- 
cessarily implied, are seldom expressed. 

The fire bums. If the fire bums, it must bum toooa, coaly 
(allow, or some other combustible substance. The man laughs 
Laughs what 1 Laughs laughter or laugh. They walk ; that is. 
They walk or take walks. Rivers fiow (move or roll ihemsehes 
or their waters) into the ocean. 

" I sing the shady regions of the west." 

" And smile the torinkles from the brow of age." 

The child ivept itself sick ; and then, by taking (or deeping) 
% short nap, it slept itself quiet and well again. ** He will soon 
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sleep his everlasting sleep ;" that is, << He will sleep thQ sksp of 
death." 

Thinkers think thoughts ; Talkers talk or employ toordSy folJb, 
or speeches ; The rain rains rain. ** Upon Sodom and Gomor- 
ndi the Lord rained fire and brimstone,^' <* I must go the whole 
length.^^ I shall soon go the way of all the eatrth." ^ 

Now please to turn back again, and peruse this lecture at- 
tentively ; after which you may parse, systematically, the fol- 
lowing exercises contaimng nouns in the three cases, and act- 
ive-transitive verbs. 

The printer prints books. 

Prints is a verb, a word that signifies to do— active. It ex- 
presses action — ^transitive, the actioi\ passes over from the 
nominative " printer" to the object " books" — third pers. sing, 
numb, because the nominative printer is with which it agrees. 
RuL£ 4. T%e verb must agree loith its nominative case in num" 
ber and pei son. 

Conjugated — 1. pers. sing. I print, 2. pars, thou printest, 3^ 
pers. he prints, or the printer prints, and so on. 

Books is a noun, the name of a thing — common, the name 
of a sort of things, neut. gend. it denotes a thing without sex 
— third pers. spoken of — plur. num. it imphes more than one 
— ^and in the objective case, it is the object of the action, ex- 
pressed by the active-transitive verb ** prints," and is governed 
by it according to 

Rule 20. Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

The noun books is thus declined — Sing. nom. book, poss. 
book's, obj. book — Plur. nom. books, poss. books', obj. books. 

Rule 20. Transitive verbs govern the objective case ; that 
is, they require the noun or pronoun following them to be in 
that case ; and this requisition is government. Pronouns have 
a particular ybn» to suit each case ; but nouns have not. We 
cannot say. She struck he ,- I gave the book to they. Why 
not ? Because the genius of our language requires the pro- 
noun following a transitive verb or preposition (to is a preposi- 
tion) to assume that form which we call the objective form or 
case. Accordingly, the construction should be. She struck 
him ; I gave the book to them. — Read, again, the illustration 
of " government" on page 52. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

JVbiw. case. Trans, verb. Poss. case. Obj. case, 

Julius prints children's primers. 

Harriet tnakes ladies' bonnets. 

The servant beats the man's hone. 
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JVom. ease. 

The horso 
The boy 
The chad 
The tempest 
The gale 
Pope 
Cicero 
Alexander 
Perry 
Washington 



Trans, verb. 

kicks 

struck 

lost 

sunk 

sweeps 

translated 

procured 

conquered 

met 

obtained 



Po88. case. 


Ohj.case* 


the servant's 


master. 


that man's 


child. 


those boys' 


ball. 


those merchants vessels. 


the mountain's 


brow. 


Homer's 


lUiad. 


Mile's 


release. 


Darius' 


army. 


the enemy's 


fleet. 


his country's 


freedom. 



Note 1. The words the, that, those, and Ais, you need not parse. 
2, A noun in the possessive case, is sometimes governed by a noun un- 
derstood ; as, Jutia's lesson is longer than John's pesson.] 

As you have been analyzing nouns in their three cases, it be- 
comes necessary to present, in the next place, the declension 
of nouns, for you must decline every noun you parse. Declen- 
sion means putting a noun through ihe different cases : and you 
will notice, that the possessive case varies from the nominative 
in its termination, or ending, but the ohjecHve case ends like tho 
nominative. The nominative and objective cases of nouns, 
must, therefore, be ascertained by their situation in a sentence, 
or by considering the office they perform. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

SING. PLUR. SING. PLUR. 

^om. king kings JVbm. man men 

Poss. king's kings' Poss. man's men's. 

Obj. king. kings. Ohj. man. men. 

Now, if you have parsed every word in tho preceding exana- 
pics, (except ihe^ that, those, and his,) you may proceed with me, 
and parse the examples in the following exercises, in which are 
presented nouns and active-intransitive verbs. 

"My Jloch increases yearly." 

Flock is a noun, a name denoting animals — a noun of n^iulti- 
tude, it signifies many in one collective body — masculine and 
feminine gender, denoting both sexes — third person, spoken of 
— ^singular number, it denotes but one flock — and in the nomi- 
native case, it is the active agent of the verb "increases," and 
governs it, according to Rule 3. The tuminative case governs 
the verb^ (Decline it.) 

Increases is a verb, a word that signifies to do — active, it ex- 
presses action — intransitive, the action does not pass over to an 
object— of the third person, singular number, because its nonu- 
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native " flock" conveys unity of idea ; and it agrees with 
" flock " agreeably to 

Rule 10. A noun of multitude conveying unity <rfideaf must 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing toith it in the singular. 
*' The divided multitude hastily disperseJ*^ 

J\iIuUitude is a noun, a name that denotes persons*— a collec- 
tive noun, or noun of multitude, it signifies many — masculine 
and feminine gender, it implies both sexes — -third person, spo- 
ken of — singular number, it represents but one multitude, or 
collective body ; (but in another sense, it is plural, as it pon- 
veys plurality of idea, and, also, implies more individuals than 
one ;) — and in the nominative case, it is the actor and subject 
of the verb " disperse," which it governs, according to Rule 3. 
The nem, cctse governs the verb, — Declined. — Sing. nom. multi- 
tude, poss. multitude's, obj. multitude-^Plur. nom. multitudes, 
poss. multitudes', obj. multitudes. 

Disperse is a Verb, a word thai signifies to do — active, it ex- 
presses action — intransitive, the action does not terminate 6n an 
object-— third person, plural number, because its nominative 
" multitude" conveys plurality of idea ; and it agrees with 
" multitude" agreeably to 

Rule 11. A noun of multitude conveying pluralily of ideay 
must have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it in the plural. 

Rules 1% and 11, rest on a sandy foundation. They appear 
not to be based on the principles of the language ; and, there- 
fore, it might, perhaps, be better to reject than to retain them. 
Their application is qi^ite limited. In many instances, they will 
not apply to nouns of multitude. The existence of such a thing 
as *' unity or plurality of idea," as applicable to nouns of this 
class, is doubifuh It is just as correct to say, " The meeting 
toas divided in its sentiments," as to say, " The meeting were 
divided in their sentiments." Both are equally supported by 
the genius of the language, and by the power of custom. It ifl 
correct to say, either that, '* The j^ec< ivere dispersed ;" ** The 
council w&t*e unanimous ;" " The council tpere divided ;" or that, 
^^ The fleet teas dispersed;" ** The council ivas unanimoub ;" 
" The council was divided." But, perhaps for the sake of 
euphony, in some instances, custom has decided in favour of a 
singular, and in others, of a plural construction, connected with 
words of this class. For example ; custom gives a preference 
to the constructions, " My people do not consider ;" " Th^ peas- 
antry go barefoot ;" " The jioch is his object ;" instead of, 
" My people doth not consider •" " The peasantry goes bare- 
foot ;" " The flock me his object." In instances like these, 
the application of the foregoing rules may be of some use ; but 
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the constructions in which they do not apply, are probably more 
numerous than those in which they do. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

JVbm. eoae. /n(ran. verb, Nonu case* Intran. verb. 
Men labour* The sun sets. 

Annies march. The moon rises. 

Vessels sail. The starS' twinkle. 

Birds fly. The rain descends. 

Clouds move. The river flows. 

Multitudes perish. The nation mourns. 

Your improvement in grammar depends, not on the numbei 
of words which you parse, but on the attention which you give 
the subject. You may parse the same exercises several times over. 

For the gratification of tliose who prefer it, I here pres^it 
another 

DIVISION OF VERBS. • ' 

Verbs are of two kinds, transitive and intransitive. 

A verb is transitive when the action affects an object ; as, 
^ Earthquakes rocJf^ kingdoms ; thrones and palaces are shaken 
doiKu ; and potentates, princes, and' subjects, are buried in one 
common grave." 

The nominative to a passive verb, is the objtct^ but .not the agent, of the 
action. % ^ 

A verb is intransitive when it has no object ; as, " The waters 
came upon me ;" ^' I am he who toasy and isy and is to comeJ* 

As an exercise on what you have been studying, I v/ill now 
put to you a few questions, all of which you ought to be able to 
answer before you proceed any farther. 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

With what two general divisions of grammar does the second 
lecture begin 1 — Of what does Etymology treat ? — Of what does 
Syntax treat t — On what is based the true principle of classifi- 
cation ?— How do you ascertain the part of speech to which a 
word belongs 1 — What is meant by its manner of meaning ? — 
Name the ten parts of speech. — ^Which of these are considered 
the most important T — ^By what sign may a noun be distingwish- 
ed ] — How many kinds of nouRs are there ? — ^What belong to 
nouns ? — ^What is gender 1 — How many genders have nouns 1 
—What is pers6n t — How many persons have nouns 1 — ^What J 
is number 1 — How many numbers have nouns ? — ^What is case ? 
»— How many cases have nouns 1 — Does case consist in the tn- 
flections of a noun ? — How many kinds of verbs are there t — ^By 
what sign may a verb be known 1— What belong to verbs I— 
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What is synthesis? — ^What is analysis?— ^What is parsing? — ^Re- 
peat die order of parsing the noun. — ^Repeat the order of parsing 
the verb. — ^What rule do you apply in parsing a noun in the pos- 
sessive case ? — ^What rule, in parsing a noun in the nominative 
CB&e ? — ^What rule applies in parsing a verb ? — ^What is meant 
by government? — ^Explain rules 3, 4, and 12. — By what rule 
are the nominative and objective cases of nouns known? — By 
what sign can you distinguish a transitive from an intransitive 
verb ? — Do transitive verbs ever express a morcU action ? — Are 
intransitive and neuter verbs ever used as transitive? — Give 
some examples of transitive verbs with personal and verbal ob- 
jects. — ^What rule do you apply in parsing a noun in the objec- 
tive case ? — Explain rule 20. — ^In parsing a verb agreeing with 
a noun of multitude conveying plurality of idea, what rule do 
you apply ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Whether the learner be required to answer the following questions, or not, 
is, of course, lo^dUcretumaryynih the teacher. The author takes the liberty 
to suggest the expediency of no£, generally, enforcing such a requisition, wi- 
tU the pupil goes thraujgh the book a second time. 

Name some participial nouns. — ^What are abstract nonns ? — ^What is the 
distinction between abstract nouns and adjectives? — ^\\^at are natural 
nouns? — Artificial nouns?— What is the distinction* between mo/ertoi and 
immateruU nouns ? — Are nouns ever of the masculine and feminine gender? — 
Give examples. — ^When are nouns, naturally neuter, converted into the mas- 
culine or feminine gender? — Give examples.-^Speak some nouns that are 
always in the singular number. — Some tnat are always plural. — Speak some 
that are in the same fgrm in both numbers. — Name aU the vaiious ways of 
forming the plural number of nouns. — Of what number are the nouns news, 
means, alms, and amends ?— Name the plurals to the following compound 
nouns, hcai^lfid, cupfid, spoot^fid, brother-tn-law, court-^nartial. 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

• What has usually been the object of philosophical investigations of lan- 
guage? (page 32,)-^Do the syntactical dependences and connexions of 
words depend on their ortgincd import ? — Is the power of association and 
custom emcient in chan^ng the radical meaning of seme words? — ^Have 
words intrinsically a signification of their own ; or is their meaning tn/eren- 
titd; i. e. such as custom nas assi^ed to them ? (pa^e 38.) — On what fact 
is base' i the tr6e, phUosophical prmciple of classi^cation? — Define philoso- 
phical grammar.-^Which is supposed to be the original part of speech? — 
How were the others formed from that ? — How many parts of speech may 
be recognised in a scientifick development and arrangement of the princi- 
ples of our language? — Name them. — What testimony have we that many 
things do not act ? (page 43. |— Repeat some of the arguments in favour oi^ 
and against, the principle which regards all verbs as active. — In what moods 
are verbs used in their noun-state ? (page 48.) — Give examples. — ^What is said 
of the terminations, est, eth, s, and en, and of the words to and do ? 

REMARKS ON VERBS AND NOUNS. 
You have already been informed, that verbs are the*mo6t in4>ortant part 
of speech in oift language ; and to convince you of their importance, I now 
tell you, that you cannot express a tAm^M, or coQvaunicate an idea, without 

6 
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making use of a verb, either expresaed or implied. Verbi eipress, not only 
the 9tate or manner of beings but, likewise, ali the different actione and move^ 
ments of all creatures and things, whether animate or inanimate. Ab yet I 
have given you only a partial oescription of this sort of words ; but when 
you are better prepared to comprehend the subject, I will explain ali their 
properties, and show you the proper manner of umng them. 

A word that is generally a noitriy sometimes becomes a verb ; and a verb 
is frequently used as a noun. These changes depend on the sense which 
the word conveys ; or, rather, on the office it performs in the sentence ; that 
is, thetmmner in which it is applied to things. For instance ; glory is gene- 
redly a noun ; as, '^ The glory of God's throne.'' But if I say, 1 glory in reli- 
gion ; or, He glories in wickedness, the word glory becomes a verb. The 
love of man is mconstant. In tliis sentence, love is a noun; in the next, it is 
a verb : They love virtue. He walks swifUy ; . Scavengers sweep the streets ; 
The sliip saila well. In these phrases, the words todks, sweeps, and saUs^ 
are verbs; in the following they are nouns : Those are pleasant walks; He 
takes a bsoad sweep ; The ship lowered her sails. 

Thus you see, it is impossible for you to become a gram- 
marian without exercisuig your judgment. If you have suffi- 
cient resolution to do this, you will, in a short time, perfectly 
understand the nature and office of the different parts of speech, 
their various properties and relations, and the rules of syntax 
that apply to them ; and, in a few weeks, be able to speak and 
write accurately. But you must not, take things for granted, 
without examining their propriety and correctness. No. You 
ai'e not a mere automaton,, or boy^niachine ; but a rational being. 
You ought, therefore, to think methodically, to reason soundly, 
and to investigate every principle critically. Don't be afraid 
to think for yourself. You know not th^ high destiny tfeat 
awaits you. You know not the height to which you may soar 
in the scale of intellectual existence. Go on, then, boldly, 
and with unyielding perseverance ; and if you do not gain ad- 
mittance into the temple of fame, strive, at all hazards, to 
drink of the fountain which gurgles from its base. 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 1, to Rule 12. A noun in the possessive case, 
should always be distinguished by the apostrophe, or mark of 
elision ; as. The nation's glory. 

That girls book is cleaner than those boys books. 

Not correct, because the nouns girls and boys arc both in the possesave 
case, and, therefore, require the apostrophe, by which they should be dis- 
tinguished; thus, **girP8, boys\^* according to the preceding Notb. [R©- 
peat tlie note.] 

Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

If the writer of this sentence meant one ancestor, he should have inserted 
the apostrophe after r, thus, '* ancestor's;** if more than one, afler «, thus, 
<* aneettora* virtue ;" but, by neglecting to place the apostrophe, he has left 
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his messing ambiguous, and we caimot ascertain it. This, and a thousand 
other mistakes yoa will often meet with, demonstrate the truth of my de- 
claration, nameljr, that ^ without the knowledge and application of gram- 
mar rales, you will often speak and write in such a manner as not to be im- 
deratoodJ" You may now turn back and re-examine the '' illustration^' of 
Rules 3, 4, and 12, on page 62, and then correct the following examples 
about five times over. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care, are natures gifl's 
for mans advantage. Wisdoms precept's form the good mans 
mterest and happiness. They suffer for conscience's sake. 
He is reading Cowpers poems. James bought Johnsons Dic- 
tionary. 

Rule 4. A verb must agree with its nominative m number 
and person. 

Those boys improves rapidly. The men labours in the field* 
Nothing delight some persons. Thou shuns the Ught. He 
dare not do it. They reads well. 

I know you can correct these sentences without a rule, for they all have 
a harsh sound, which ofiends the ear. I wish you, however, to adopt the 
habit of correcting errours by applying rules ; for, by-and-by, you will meet 
with errours in composition which you cannot correct, if you are ignorant of 
the application of grammar rules. 

Now let us clearly understand this 4th Rule. Recollect, it applies to the 
verb^ and not to the noun ; therefore, in these examples the verb is ungram- 
matical. The noun bojjfSf in the first sentence, is of^ the third person fhwdj 
and the verb improves is of the third person singidar; therefore. Rule 4th is 
violated, because the verb does not agree with its nominative in number. It 
should be, ** boys improve,^* The verb would then be pltcral, and agree with 
\/ta nominative according to the Rule. In the fourth sentence, tlie verb does 
not agree in person with its nominative. Tiwu is of the second person, and 
shtms is of the third. It should be, " thou shunnest,^ ^, You may correct 
the other sentences, and, likewise, the following exercises in 

• 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. The number 
of inhabitants of the United States exceed nine millions* Noth- 
ing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our store, 
When our abundance make us wish for more. 

While ever and anon, there faHs 
Huge heaps of hoary, moulder'd walls. 
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liECTURE III. 

OF ARTICLES. 

All article is a word prefixed to nouns to limit 
their signification; as, a man, the woman. 

There are only two articles, a or rm, and th^. 
A or an is called the indefinite article. The is 
called the definite article. 

The indefinite article limits the noun to one of a 
-kind, but to no particular one ; as, a hotise. 

The definite article generally limits the noun to 
a particular obj ect, or collection of objects ; as, the 
house, the men. 

The small claims of the a!*ticle to a separate rank as a dis- 
tinct part of speech, ought not to be admitted in a scientifick 
classification of words. A and /Ac, this and that, ien,fet0^ and 
fourth, and many other words, are used to restrict, vary, or de- 
fine the signification of the nouns to which they are joined. 
They might, therefore, with propriety, be ranked under the ge- 
nera) head of Besbnciives, Indexes, or Defining Adjectives. But, 
as there is a marked distinction in their particular meaning and 
application, each class requires a separate explanation. Hence, 
no practical advantage would be gained, by rejecting their es- 
tablished classification as aiticles, numerals, and demonstr£h- 
tives, and by giving them new names. The character and 
application of « and tlie can be learned as soon when they are 
stykd articles, as when they are denominated specifying or (ie- 
fining adjectives. 

The history of this part of speech is very brief. As there are 
but two articles, a or an and the, you will know them wherevei 
they occur. 

A noun used without an article, or any other restrictive, is 
taken in its general sense ; as, <* Ftniit is abundant ;" " Gold is 
heavy ;" " Man is bom to trouble." Here we mean, fruit and 
gold in general ; and all me7i, or mankind. 

When we wish to limit the meaning of the noun to one object, 
but to no jyarticular one, we employ a or an. If I say, " Give 
mo a pen ;" " Bring me an apple ;" you are at liberty to fetch 
any pen or any apple you please. *d or an, then, is indefinite, 
because it leaves the meaning oi the noun to v/hich it is appliedi 
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as far as regards the person spoken to, vetgue, or mdeiefminale ; 
that is, not definite. But when reference is made to a particular 
object, we employ the ; as, " Give me the pen ;" " Bring me the 
apple, or the apples." When such a requisition is made, you 
are not at liberty to bring any pen or apple you please, but you 
must fetch the particular pen or apple to which you know me to 
refer. The is, therefore, called tlie definite article. 

" ^ star appears." Here, the star referred to, may be kno^vn 
as a "particular star, definite, and distinguished from all others, 
m the mind of the speaker ; but to the nearer ^ it is left, among 
the thousands that bedeck the vault of heaven, undistinguufhed 
and indefinite. But when the star has previously been made the 
subject of discourse, it becomes, in the minds of both speaker 
and hearer, a definite object, and he says, " The star appears ;" 
that is, that particular star about which we were discoursing. 

" Solomon built a temple." Did he build any temple, unde- 
termined xohich ? No ; it was a particular temple, pre-eminently 
distinguished from all others. But hotv does it become a defi* 
nite object in the mind of the hearer ? Certainly, not by the 
phrase, ** a temple," which indicates any temple, leaving it al- 
together undetermined which ;' but supposing the person addres- 
sed was totally miacquainted with the fact asserted, and it 
becomes to him, in one respect only, a definite and particular 
templei, by means of the associated words, << Solomon built;" 
that is, by the use of these words in connexion with the others, 
the hearer gets the idea of a temple distinguished as the one 
erected by Solomon, If the speaker were addressing one whom 
he supposed to be unacquainted with the fact related, he might 
make the temple referred to a still more definite object in the 
mind of the hearer by a further explanation of it ; thus, " Solomon 
built a temple on mount Zion ; and that was the temple to which 
the Jews resorted to worship.^* 

" T^.lunatick, f^epoet, and the lover, 
" Are of imagination ail compact." 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
J, AN, tBE. 

In a Bcientifick arrangement of grammatical principles, a and the belong 
to tibat class of adjectives denominated definitwea or restrictwes, 

Ji, an, axie, or one, is the pas« participle of ononad, to add, to join. It de- 
notes that the thing to which it is prefixed, is addid, united, aned, an^^t oned^ 
(iponed,) or made ane, ^ 

The and that. According to Home Tooke,t/ieis the imperative, and that, 
the past participle, of the Anglo-Saxon verb thean, to get, take, aasume. The 
and that had, originally, the same meaning. The difference in their present 
application, is a modem refinement. Hence, that, as well as the, was for- 
merly ased, indiflerently, before either a singular or a plural noun. 

6* 
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" The horso is a noble animal ;" " The dog is a faithful crea- 
ture ;** " The wind blows ;" " The wolv«s were howling in the 
woods." In these examples, we do not refer to any particular 
iunaticks, poets, lovers, horses, dogs, winds, wolves, and woods, 
but we refer to these particular classes of things, in contradis- 
tinction to other objects or classes. The phrase, " Neither the 

one nor the other," is an idiom of the language. 

• 

Remarks. — This method of elucidating the articles, which is popular with 
Blair, Priestley, Lowth, Johnson, Harris, Beattie, Coote, Murray, and many 
other distinguished philologists, is discarded hy some of our moacrn writers. 
But, by proving that this theory is czce{)tlonaDle, they hy no means make it 
appecur, that it ought, theiefore, to be rejected. 

Exceptionable or not, they have not been able to supply its place with one 
that is more convenient in practice. Neither have they adopted one less ex- 
ceptionable. The truth is, after all which can be done to render the defini- 
tions and rules of grammar comprehensive and accurate, they will still be 
found, when critically examined by men of learning and science, more or loss 
exceptionable. These exceptions and imperfections are the unavoidable 
consequence of the imperfections of the language. Language, as well as 
every tning else of human invention, will always be imperfect. Consequently, 
a perfect system of grammatical principles, would not suit it. A perfect 
grammar will not be produced, until some perfect being writes it for a per- 
fect language; and a perfect language will not be constructed, until some 
super-kuman agency is employed in its production. All grammatical prin- 
ciples and systems which are not perfect, are exceptionable. 

NOTES. 

1. The article is omitted before nouns implying the diflercnt virtues, vices, 
passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, herbs, £cc ; as, *^ J)Iodesty is becom- 
ing ; Falsehood is odious ; Grammar is useful,*' &c. 

2. The article is not prefixed to proper nouns ; as, Barrofii killed Decahvr; 
3xcept by way of eminence, or for the sake of distinguishing a particular fa- 
mily, or when some noun is understood ; as, " He is not a Franklin ; He is 
a Lee, or of the family of the Lees ; We sailed down the (river) Missouri." 

3. An c^jective is frequently placed between the article and the noun with 
wliich the article agrees; as, "A. good boy; an industrious man." Some- 
times the adjective precedes the article ; as,'" As great a man as Alexander ; 
Such a shame." 

4. In referring to many individuals, when we wish to bring each separate- 
ly under consideration, the indefinite article is sometimes placed between 
the adjective many and a singular noun ; as, " Where mantf a rosebud rears 
its blushing head ;" "Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen." 

5. The aefinite article the is frequently applied to adverbs in the compara- 
tive or superlative degree ; as, " The more I examine it, the better I like it ; 
I like this the least of any." 

You may proceed and parse the following aiticles, when you 
shall have committed this. 

SYSTEMATIck ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Article, is — an article, 
and why? — definite or indefinite, and why ? — ^with 
what noun does it agree ? — ^Rule, / 
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" He is the son of a king." 

The is an article, a word prefixed to a noun to limit its signifi- 
cation — definite, it limits the noun to a particular object — it 
belongs to the noun " son," according to 

RuL£ 2. The definite article the belongs to nouns in the sin- 
gular or plural number. 

A is an article, a word placed before a noun to liinit its signi- 
fication — ^indefinite, it limits the noun to one of a kind, but to no 
particular one — it agrees with "king," agreeably to 

Rule 1 . The article a or an agrees xoith nouns in the singidar 
number only. 

Note. By considering the original meaning of this article, the propriety 
of Rule 1, will appear, m or an, (formerly written one,) being equivalent to 
ene, anff cne, or seme one, cannot be prefixed to nouns in the plural number. 
There i», however, an exception to this rule, Jl is placed before a plura 
nou!n when any of the following adjectives come between the article and the 
noun : few, great many, dozen, hmidred, thousand, million ; as, a few m^n, a 
thousand houses, ^e. 

After having parsed these articles several times over, pleabe 
to read this tiurd lecture three times. Then turn back, and ex- 
amine the second lecture critically, observing to parse every ex- 
ample according to the directions previously given, which will 
prepare you to parse systematically, all the articles, nouns, and 
verbs in these subsequent 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A bird sings. An eagle flies. Mountains stand. The mul- 
titude pursue pleasure. The reaper reaps the farmer's grain. 
Farmers mow the grass. Farmers' boys spread the hay. The 
clerk sells the merchant's goods. An ostrich outruns an Arab's 
horse. Cecrops founded Athens. GalUleo invented the teles- 
cope. James Macpherson translated Ossian's poems. Sir 
Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe. Doctor Benjamin 
Franklin invented the lightning-rod. Washington Irving wrote 
the Sketch-Book. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the misapplication of the 
articles, which, with the exercise of your own discriminating 
powers, will enable you to use them with propriety. But, before 
you proceed, please to answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

How many articles are there? — ^In what sense is a noun taken, 
when it has no article to limit it 1 — Repeat the order of parsing 
an article. — ^What rule applies in parsing the definite article ?— • 
What rule in parsing the indefinite f 
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QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Before what nouns is the article omitted ? — Is the article tJU ever applieil 
to adverbs ? — Give examples, — ^W^hat is the meaning of a or (in ? — When is 
« or oi placed before a plural noun ?— *From what are a, the, and that derived ? 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 
Note to Rule 1. An is used before a vowel or silent A, 
and a before a consonant or u long, and also before the word 
ane. 

It is not only disagreeable to the ear, but, according to this note, improper 
to say, a apple, a humble suppliant, mi hero, an university, because the word 
flp;>'e begins vnth a vowel, and h is nqt sounded in the word humble, for 
which reasons a should be an in the iirst two exapiples ; but, as the h is 
sounded in heroy and the m is long in tiniversity^ a ought to be prefixed to 
these words*: thus, an apple, an humble suppliant: a hero, a university. 
You may correct the following 

EXAMPLES. 

A enemy, a inkstand, a hour, an horse, an herald, an hearty 
an heathen, an union, a umbrella, an useful book, many an one. 
This is an hard saying. They met with an heavy loss. He 
would not give an hat for an horse. 

Note 1, to Rule 2. The articles are often properly omit- 
ted : when used they should be justly appUed, according to their 
distinct character ; as, " Gold is corrupting ; The sea is green; 
j3 lion is bold." It would be improper to say. The gold is cor- 
rupting ; Sea is green ; Lion is bold. 

^The grass is good for horses, and the wheat for men. Grass 
is good for the horses, and wheat for the men. Grass looks 
well. Wheat is blighted. 

In the first of these sentences, we are not speaking of any particuleir kind 
of grass or xokeaty neither do we wish to limit the meaning to any particular 
crop or field of grass, or quantity of wheat ; but we are speaking of grass 
ana wheat generally, therefore tl»e article the should lae omitted. In the se- 
cond sentence, we do not refer to any definite kind, c^uaUty, or number 6f 
harses or men; hut to horses and men generally ; that is, the terms are here 
used to denote wlide spedeSf therefore, the article should be omitted, and the 
sentence should read thus, " Grass is good for horses, and wheat for men." 

In the third and fourth examples, we wish to limit our meaning to the 
crops of grass and wheat now on the ^ound, which, in contradistinction to 
the crops heretofore raised, are considered as particular objects ; therefore 
we should say, " The grass looks well j The wheat is bUghted." 

Note ^. When a noun is used in its general sense, the 
article should be omitted; as, ^^ Poetry is a pleasing art;" 
" Oranges grow in New-Orleans." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Com in the garden, gi'ows well ; but com in the field, doe« 
not. How does the tobacco sell 1 The tobacco is dear. How 
do you like the study of the grammar ? The grammar is a 
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pleasing study. A candid temper is proper for the man- 
World is wide/ The man is mortal. And I persecuted this 
way unto the death. The earth, the air, the fire, and the watei, 
are the four elements of the old philosophers. 



LECTIJRIK IV, 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun to 
express its quality or kind, or to restrict its 
meaning ; as, a good man, a bad man, a free 
man, an unfortunate man, one man, forty men. 

In the phrased, a good apple, a had apple, a large apple, a 
smaU apple, a red apple, a tohite apple, a grem apple, a swtti 
apple, a 80ur apple, a Utter apple, a round apple, a' hxird apple, 
a soft apple, a mellow apple, a. fair, apple, a May apple, an early 
apple, a lale apple, a winter apple, a crab apple, a thorn apple, a 
ioell-tasted apple, an ill-loohing apple, a %oater-cored apple, you 
perceive that all those words in italicks are adjectives, because 
each expresses some quality or property of thfe noun apple, oi 
it shows what kind of an apple it is of which we are speaking. 

The distinction between a noun and an adjective is very clear. 
A noun is the name of a thing ; but an adjective denotes simply 
the quality or property of a thing. This is fine cloth. In Uiis 
example, the difference between the word denoting the things 
and that denoting the quality of it, is easily perceived. You 
certainly cannot be at a loss to know, that the word cloth ex- 
presses the name, and fine, the quality, of the thing; consci. 
quently /mc must bo an adjective. If I say, He is a wise man, 
a pt^ent man, a ivicked man, or an ungrateful man, the words 

I II I . . ■ II r - — — ^^^-^— — .^— ^— ^^— ^— — ^ 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

ADNOUNS. -J**, 

Jidnmm, or Mjective, comes from the Latin, ad and jicto, to add to. 

AdnoHns are a class of words added to nouns to vary their comprehension, 
et to determine Itheir extension. Those which effect the former object, are 
called adjectives, or attnbuies; and those which effect the latter, restrwhves. 
It is not, in all cases, easy to detennine to which of these classes an adnouii 
ghould be referred. Words which express simply theqttalihes ^f "0"n8» *»• 
adjectives ; and such as denote their situation or mon&er, are restncuves. 

Adjectives were originallv nouns or veiN. 
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in UaUcha are adjectives, because each expresses a qvaUty of 
the noun man. And, if I say, He is a taU man, a short man, a 
white man, a black man, or a persecuted man, the words, taU, 
short, white, blacky and persecuted, are also adjectives, because 
they tell what kind of a man he is of whom I am speaking, or 
they attribute to him some particular property. 

Some adjectives restrict or limit the signification of the nouns 
to which they are joined, and are, therefore, sometimes called 
definitives; as, one era, seven ages, the first man, Hho^whole mass, 
no trouble, those men, that book, ail regions. 

Other adjectives define or describe nouns, or do both ; 2^, fine 
silk, blue paper, a heavy shower, pure w'ater, green mountains, 
bland breezes, gurgling rills, glass window, wi-ndow glass, 
beaver hats, chip bonnets, blackberry ridge, Monroe garden, 
Juniata iron, Ctnctnnah' steam-mill. 

Some adyectives are secondary, and qualify other adjectives ; 
as, pale red lining, dark blue silk, deep sea green sash, soft iron 
blooms, red hot iron plate. 

You will frequently find the adjective placed after the noun ; 
as, << Those men are taU; A lion is bold ; The weather is calm; 
The tree is three feet thick J^ 

Should you ever be at a loss to distinguish an adjective from 
the other parts of speech, the following sign will enable you to 
tell it. Any word tiiat will make sense with the word thing ad* 
ded, or with any other noun following it, is an adjective ; as, a 
high thing, a low thing, a hot thing, a cold thing, an unfinished 
thing, a neW'/ashioned thing :-t-oi', a pleasant prospect, a long' 
deserted dwelling, an American soldier, a Greek Testament. 
Are these words adjectives, distant, yonder, peaceful, long'Sided, 
double-headed ? A distant object or thing, yonder hill, S^c, 
They are ? They will make sense with a noun after them. — 
Adjectives sometimes become adverbs. This matter will be 

Some consider the adjective, in its present application, exactly Miuvalent 
to a noun connected to another noun by means of juxtaposition, ofa prepo- 
sition, or of a corresponding fleidon. " A golden cup,'* say they, '< b the same 
as a gold cup, or a cup ofgoUU^ But this principle appears to be exception- 
able. "A cup ofgoldf'* may mean either a cup-jkdl of gold, or a cup made of 
gold. "An oaken cask," signifies an oak cask, or a cask of oak; i. e. a cask 
. made of oak ; but a beer cask, and a cask of beer, are two difierent things. A 
virtumis son ; a. son of virtue. '• • 

The distinguishing characteristick of the adjective, appears to consist in 
its both nanUng joi qimlity, and attrUniHng that quality to some object. , 

The terminations en, ed, and ig, (our modem y^) signifying give, oicL joih, 
denote that the names of qualities to which they are po8tfixe{ are to be at- 
tributed to other nouns possessing such qualities : wood-en, wood-y. See 
page 37. " 

Left is thg past participle of the verb leaioe. Homo Tooke defines right to 
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explained in Lecture Tl. In parsing, you may generally know 
an adjective by its qualify tng a noun or pronoun. 

Most words ending in ing are present participles. These are 
frequently used as adjectives ; therefore, most participles will 
make sense with the addition of the word thing, or any other 
uoun, after them ; as, a pleasing thing, a moving spectacle, 
mouldering ruins. 

In the Latin language, and many others, adjectives, like nouns 
have gender, number, and case ; but in the English language, 
they have neither gender, person, number, nor case. These 
properties belong to creatures and things y and not to their quali^ 
ties ; therefore gender, person, number, and case, are the pro- 
perties of nouns, and not of adjectives. 

Adjectives are varied only to express the de- 
grees of comparison. They have tnree degrees 
of comparison, the Positive, the Comparative, 
and the Superlative. 

The positive degree expresses the quality of 
an object without any increase or diminution ; as, 
goodj ivise, great. 

The comparative degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification ; as, better^ wiser ^ 
greater^ less wise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree ; as, best^ 
wisest^ greatest^ least vjise. 

be that which is ordered or directed. The ri^ht hand is that which your pa- 
rents and custom direct you to use in preference to the other. And when 
you employ that in preference, the other is the leavedj leav'd, or left hand ; 
1. e. the one leaoed or left, " The one shall be taken, and the other {Uaoed) 
left.'' 

Oum. Formerly, a man's own was what he veorked for, oton bcmg a past 
participle of a verb signifying to work, 

Restrictvves, Some restrictives, in modem times, are applied only to sin- 
gular nouns ; such as a or on^ another, onCj this, that, each, every, either. Others, 
onLy to plural nouns ; as, these, those, two, three, few, several, all. But most 
restrictives, like adjectives, are applied to botli singular and plural nouns : 
first, secotid, last, the, former, latter, any, siich, same,^somi, which, what, 

jhanerals. All numeration was, doubtless, originally performed by the 
fingers ; for the number of the fingers is still the utmost extent of its signi- 
fication. r«i is the past participle of tyiian, to close, to shut m. The hancjj 
tyned, tetied, closed, or shut in, signified ten; for there numeraUon dosed. 
To denote a nimibcr greater than ten, we must begin again, ten and one, ten 
and twOf &c. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

Mare and most fonii the comparative and Biiperlative degrees by increaatng 
the positive \ and less and least, by dimmi^iing it. 

Comparison by increasing the positive. 

Pos. Cotnp. Sup. 

great, greater, greatest, 

wise, wiser, wisest, 

holy, more holy, most holy, 

frugal, more frugal, most frugal 

Compari^n by diminishing the positive. 

Pos. Comp. Sup. 

wise, less wise, least wise, 

holy, less holy, least holy, 

frugal, less frugal, least frugal. 

NUMERAL ADJEQTIVES. 

Words used in counting, are called numeral 
adjectives of the cardmal kind ; as, oney two^ 
three, jouTj twenty, fif^V^ ^^* 

Words used in nimil)ering, are called numeral 
adjectives of the ordinal kind ; as, first, second, 
third, fourth, twentieth, fiftieth, &c. 

Note, The words numyjfeWf and several, as they always refer to an m- 
definite number, may be properly called numeral adjectives of tlie indefinite 
kind. 

NOTES. 

1. The simple word, or Positive, becomes the Comparative by adding f, 
or er ; and the Positive becomes the Superlative, by aadmg st, or est, to the 
end of it ; as, Pos. wise, Com. wiser, Sup. wisest; rich, richer, richest ; bold, 
bolder, boldest The adverbs, more and most, less and least, when placed be- " 
fore the adjective, have the same effect ; as, Pos. wise, Com. more wise, Supt 
most wise ; Pos. wise. Com. less wise. Sup. least wise. 

Twain, {tioa-in, ttoa-ain, twa-ane) is a compound of two (twa, twae, twee, 
twi, tioo or dwo or duo) and one {ane, ain, an.) It signifies two units joined, 
untied!, aned, or oned. Twenty {ttoa-ane-ten) signifies two tens mied, oned, or 
tmited. Tilings separated into parcels of twenty each, are called scores. 
Score is the past participle of shear, to separate. 

The Ordinals are formed hkc abstract nouns in eth. Fifth, sixth, or tenth, 
is the number wliich fiv-eth, six-elh, ten^eth, or mak-eth up the number Jive, 
six, or ten. 

Philosophical writers who limit our acceptation of words to that in which 
fliey were trriginally employed, and suppose that all the complicated^ yet 
often definable, associations which the gradual progress of language and mr 
iellect has connected with words, are to b« rcauced to the standtsrd of our 
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2. jdoTweyOabUs are generally compared by adding er and estf dissvUableSf 
trisyllables^ &c. by more and most; as, mild, milder, mildest ; frugal, more 
fruga], most frugal ; virtuous, more virtuous, most virtuous. Diesyllablew 
ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ,* and in le after a mute ; as, able, amnle ; and 
dissyllables accented on the last syllable ; as, discreet, polite ; easily admit 
of &r and ent; as, happier, happic«<; politer, j)olit€|*. Words of more than 
two syllables very selclom admit of these terminations. 

3. When the positive ends in rf, or t, preceded by a single vowel, the oon- 
BOiiant is doubled in forming the comparative and superlative dcgiees j as, 
red, redder, reddest ; hot, holler, hottest, 

4. In some words the superlative is formed by adding most to the end of 
them ; as, nethermost, uttermost or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foro- 
most. 

5. In English, as in most languages, there are some words of very common 
use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt to get the better of analogy,) that 
are irregular in forming the degrees of comparison ; as, *♦ Good, better, best ; 
bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least j much or many, more, most ; near, 
nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest or last j old, older or elder, oldest 
or eldest j" and a few others. 

6. The following adjectives, and many others, are always in the sitperlo' 
tive degree, because, by expressing a quality in the highest degree, they car- 
ry in themselves a superlative signiiication : chief, extreme, perfect, right 
lorong, hwiest, just, tnie, c&n^ect, sincere, vast, immense^ ceaseless, injinile, end- 
less, unparalleled, universal, supreme, U7ilimited, omnipotent, all^oise, eternal, 

7. Compound adjectives, and adjectives denoting qualities arising from 
the figure of bodies, do not admit of comparison ; such as, weU-formed, frost- 
bitten, rou7id, square, ohlong, drcxdar, quadrangular, conical, ^. 

8. The termination ish added to adjectives, expresses a slight degree of 
nuality below the comparative ; as, black, blackish ; salt, saltish. Very, pre- 
nxed to the comparative, expresses a degree of quahty, but not always a su- 
periative degree. * 

Read this Lecture carefully, particularly the Notes ; after 
which you may parse the following adjectives and neuter verb, 
and, likewise, the examples that follow. If you cannot repeat 
all the definitions and rules, spread the Compendium when you 
parse. But before you proceed, please to commit the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a7i Adjective, is — an 
adjective, and why? — compare it— degree of 
comparison, and why ? — to what noun does it be- 
long"? ^RULE. 



forefathers, appear not to have sufficiently attended to the changes which thifl 
principle of association actually produces. As language is transmitted from 
generation to generation, many words become the representatives of ideaa 
with which they were not originally associated ; and thus they undergo a 
change, not only in the mode of their application, but also in their meanmg 
Words being the sijps of things, thoir meaning must necessarily change as 
much, at least, as thmgs themselves change ; but this variation in their im- 
port more frequently depends on accidental circumstances. Among tlie ^ 
ideas connected with a word, that which was once of orimarv, becomes Aalir 

7 
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" That great nation %va$ once powerful ; but now it is fetbleJ* 

Great is an adjective, a word added to a noun to express its 
quality — pos. great, comp. gi-eater, Bup. greatest — it is m the 
positive degree, it expresses the quality of an object without any 
increase or diminution, and belongs to the noun " nation,'* ac- 
cording to 

Rule 18, Mjedives belong tOy and qualify ^ nouns expressta 
or understood. 

Was is a verb, a word that sigriifies to be— neuter, it expres- 
ses neither action nor passton, but being or a state of being — 
third person singular, because its nominative *' nation" is-a noun 
of multitude conveying unity of idea— it agrees with ** nation" 
agreeably to 

Rule 10. A noun of multitude conveying unity ofidea^ may 
have avet'b or pronoun agreeing ivithit in the singular. 

Poioerful is an adjective belonging to ." nation," according to 
Rule 18. FccWe belongs to *'it," according to Note 1, under 
Rule 18. Is is a neuter verb agreeing with " it,*' agreeably to 
Rule 4. 

" Bonaparte entered Russia with 400,000 men." 

Four-hundred-thousand is a numeral adjective of the cardinal 
kind, it is a word used in counting, and belongs to the noun 
** men," according to Note 2, under Rule 18. Numeral adjee 
tives belong to nouns ^ which nouns must agree in number with ilieir 
adjectives. 

If, in parsing the following examples, you find any words 
about which you are at a loss, you will please to turn back, and 
parse all the foregoing examples again. Tills course will enable 
you to proceed without any difficulty. 

JVIore is an adverb. Of and to are prepositions, governing 
the nouns that follow them in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A benevolent man helps indigent beggars. Studious scho- 
lars learn many long lessons. Wealthy merchants own large 
ships. The heavy ships bear large burdens ; the lighter ships 
carry less burdens. Just poets use figurative language. Un- 

of secondary importance ; and sometimes, by degrees, it loses altogether ita 
connexion with the word, giving place to others with which, from some acci- 
dental causes, it has been associated. 

Two or three instances will illustrate the truth of these remarks. In an 
ancient English version of the New-Testament, we find the following lan- 
guage: "I, Paul, a rascal of Jesus Christ, unto you Gentiles,'- &c.^ But 
who, in the present acceptation of the word, would daie to call "the great 
apostle of the Gentiles" a rascal? Rased formerly meant a servatU : one do- 
">ted to the interest of another j but now it is nearly synonymous with 
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grammatical expressions offend a true critick's ear* Weak 
criticka magnify trifling ^rrours. No compositioB is perfect. 
The rabble was tumultuous. The late-washed grass looks 
green. iShady trees form a delightful arbour. The setting sun 
makes a beautiful appearance ; tiie variegated rainbow appears 
more beautiful. Epaminondas was the greatest of the Theban 
generals ; Pelopidas was next to Epaminondas. 

The first fleet contained three hundred men ; the second 
contained four thousand. The earth contains one thousand 
million inhabitants. Many a cheering ray brightens the good 
man's pathway. 

Note. Like, Worth, The adjective Wee is a contraction of the participle 
Ukened, and generally has the preposition unto understood afler it. *' She is 
like [unto] her brother;*' "They are unlike [to] hun." *< The kingdom of 
heaven is like [likened or made like] unto a householder." 

The noun xoorth has altogether dropped its associated vrords. « The cloth 
is worth ten dollars a yard ;" that is, The cloth is of the worth of ten dollars 
by the yard, or for a, one, or every yard. 

Some eminent philologists do not admit the propriety of supplying an ellip- 
sis afler like^jjoorth, ere, but. except, and than, but consider them preposi- 
tions. See Anomalies, in tue latter part of tms work. 

REMARKS ON ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 

A critical analysis requires that the adjective when used without its noun, 
should be parsed as an adjective belonging to its noun understood ; as, 
** The virtuoua [persons] and the sincere [versons'\ are always respected ;'* 
"Providence rewards the good [people,] ana punishes the bad [people.]^ 
'' The evil [deed or deeds] that men do, lives af^er them ; 
" The good [deed oi deeds] is oft interred with their bones.'* 

Bat sometimes the adjective, by its manner of meaning, becomes a noun, 
find has.another adjective joined to it ; as, "the chief goodi^* " The vast m- 
menae [immensity] of space." 

Various nouns placed before other nouns, assume the character of adjec- 
tives, according to tiieir manner of meaning;. as," Sec fish, iron mortar, wine 
vessel, goW watch, com field, meadow ground, mmmtain height" 

The princi|de which recognises custom as the standard of grammatical ac- 
curacy, n^t rest for its support on the usage of only six words, and defy 
all the subUeties of innovating skepticks to gainsay it. If the gemus and 
analogy of our language were the standard, it would be correct to observe 
this analogy, and say, " Good, gooder, goodest; bad, badrfw, haddest; little, 
htHerMttlest; much, mucher, mnchest:' " By this mean}*" « What are the 
news ?*» But such a criterion betrays only the weakness of those who at- 
tempt to establish it. Regardless of the dogmas and edicts of the philo- 
sophical umpire, the good sense of the people will cause them, m this in- 
stance, as well as in a thousand others, to yield to custom, and say, " Good, 

viUaim Villain once had none of the odium which is now associated with 
the term ; but it signified one who, under the feudal system, rented or held 
lands of another. Thus, Henry the VIII. says to a vassal or tenant, "A» 
you are an accomplished viUain, I order that you receive £700 out of the 
pubtick treasury." The word viUmn, then, has given up its ori^al idea, and 
become the representative of a new one, the word tenon* havmg supplanted 
it. To prove that the meaning of words changes, a thousand examples 
oould be adduced ; but with the intelligent reader, proof is unneceswrf. 
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« 

better^ hesti bad, icor*«, loortt; little, leas, lent; xniicb^ mor«, nwat^ ••Bj 
<M« meant ;» ''What » the neiM." 

With regard to the using of adjectives and other qualiiVing words, care mui( 
be taken, or your language will frequentljr^mount to aosurdity, or nonsenoe. 
Let the following general remark, which is better than a dozen rules, pnt 
you on your guara. Whenever you utter a sentence, or put your pen oo 
paper to write, weigh well in your mind the meanhig of the words which you 
are about to employ. See thai they convey precisely the ideas which yoo 
wish to express oy them, and thus you will avoid innumerable errours. tit 
speaking of a man, we may say, with propriety, he is very wicked, or em 
eeedingly lavish, because tbe terms wicked and lavish are adjectives that ad 
mit of comparison; but, if we take the words in their literal acceptation, 
there is a solecism in calling a man very honest, or exceeding just, for the 
words honest and iiist, literslly admit of no comparison. In point of fact, a 
man is honest or dishmiestj jtist or unjust : there can be no medium or excess 
in this respect. Very correct, vei'y incorrect, very right, very wrong, are 
common expressions j but they are not literdly proper. What is not coT' 
feet, must be incorrect ; and that which is not ineorrectj must be correct; 
what is not right, must be tcrong; and that which is not wrong, must be 
right. To avoid that circumlocution which must otherwise take place, our 
best speakers and writers, however, frequently compare adjectives which d» 
not literally admit of comparison : " The most established practice ;" ** The 
most uncertain method ;" " Irving, as a writer, is /or more accurate than Addi 
son ;" " Tlie mctaph}'sical investigations of our philosophical grammars, are 
aim more incotnprehaisible to the learner.*' Comparisons like Ihcse, should 
generally be avoided : but sometimes they are so convenient in practice, 
as to render them admissible. Such expressions can be reconciled with 
the principles of grammar, only by considering them as figurative. 

Comparative members of sentences, sliould be set in direct opposition to 
each other ; as " Pope was richj but Goldsmith was poo^r." The following 
sentences are inaccurate : " Solomon was wiser than Cicero was elooHetU.^ 
"The principles of the reformation were deeper in the prince's mind than to 
be easUy eradieatedj*^ This latter sentence contains no coynpttrison at alt r 
neither doesjt literally convey any meaning. Again, if the Psalmist had 
said, " I am the wisest of my teachers," he would have spoken absurdly, 
because the phrase would imply, that he was one of his teachers. But m 
saying, " I am wiser than my teachers," he does not consider himself one ot 
tliem, but places himself in contradistinction to tliem. 

Before you proceed any farther, you may answer the follow- 
ing 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

What is the distinction between a noun and an adjective ? — 
By what sign may an adjective be known? — Are participles 
ever used as adjectives ? — Does gender, person, number, or 
case, belong to adjectives? — How are they varied? — Name the 
three degrees of comparison. — What effect have less and hast 
in comparing adjectives ? — Repeat the order of parsing an ad- 
jective. — What rule applies in parsing an adjective? — ^What rule 
in parsing a verb agreeing with a noun of multitude conveying 
unity of idea? — What Note should be applied in parsing an ad- 
jective which belongs to a pronoun ?— What Note in parsing 
numeral adjectives ? r -o 
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QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Repeat all the various v:tiyB of forming the de^ecs of comparison, men- 
tioned in the first five Notes. — Compare these adjectives, ripe, fnignl, mis- 
ehievcusy happy, able, good, litUe, much or many, near, late, old. — Name 
some adjectives that are always in the superlative, and never compared. — 
Are compomid adjectives compared ? — What is said of the termination mA, 
and of the adverb very ? — ^^Vhen does an adjective become a noun ? — What 
character does a noun assume when placed before another noun ? — How 
can you prove that custom id the standard of grammatical accuracy ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE PIIILOSOPHICAl/ NOTES. 
How are adnouns divided ? — What constitutes the true character of an 
ncyective ? — ^W^hat are the signification and denotement of the terminations, 
en, ed, and i^ ? — What do left and oton signify ? — Name the three ways in 
which restrictives are applied. — How was numeration originally performed ? 
— ^Whatis said of twaiti, twenty, score, and the ordinal numbers? — W^hat is 
said of the changes produced m the meaning of words, by the piinciple of 
asBociation ? 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 9, under Rule 18. Double Comparatives and Super- 
IcUives should be avoided ; such as, worser, lesser y more, deeper, 
more wickeder &c. : chiefesty supremest, perfcctest, Hghtesi ; or 
ftwre perfect, most perfect, most supreme, &c. 

Virtue confers the most supreme dignity on man, and it should 
be his chiefest desire. 

He made the greater light to rale the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night. 

The phrases ^ most supreme,^' and '' cbiefcst," in the first sentence, are 
incorrect, because suipreme and chief are in the superlative degree without 
having the superlative form superadded, which addition makes them double 
superbtives. They should be written, "confers supreme dignity," and 
^'Jiis chief desire." 

' We can say, one thing is less than another, or smaller than another, l)e- 
caiDSie the adjectives less and smaller are in the comparative degree ; but 
the phrase ^ lesser light," in the second sentence, is inaccurate. Lesser is 
a double comparative, which, according to the preceding Note, should bo 
avoided. Lesser is as incorrect as bt^der, gooder, toorser. " The smaller 
light," would be less exceptionable. You caYi correct the following witliout 
my assistance. Correct them /our times over. 

The pleasures of the understanding are more preferable than 
those of imagination or sense. 

The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster the 
lesser weight it carries. 

The nightingale's voice is the most sweetest in the grove. 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory. 

He was admitted to the chiefest offices. 

The first witness gave a strong proof of the fact ; the next, 
ft more stronger still ; but tlie last witness, the most strongest 
of alL 

He gave the fullest and the most sincere proof of the inieai 
friendship. 

7* 
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LECTURE V. 

OF PARTICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partakes of the nature of a verb, and also of 
an adjective. 

Verbs have three participles, the present gr 
imperfect, the perfect, and the compoimd. 

The present OT imperfect participle denotes ac- 
tion or being continued, but not perfected. It 
always ends in ing; as, rulings being: ** I am 
toriting a letter.'' 

The perfect participle denotes action or being 

()erfected or finished. When derived from a regu- 
ar verb, it ends in cd, and corresponds with the 
imperfect tense ; as, ruled^ smiled : *' The letter 
is written.^^ 

The compound participle implies action or be 
ing completed before the time referred to. It is 
formed by placing having before the perfect par 
ticiple ; as, having ruled, having been ruled: ^'Hav- 
ing written the letter, he mailed it.'' 

The term Participle comes from the Latin word participioy 
which signifies to partake ; and this name is given to this part oil 
speech, because it partakes of the nature of 3ie verb and of the 
adjective. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Participles are formed by adding to the verb the termination ing, ed, or en, 
Ing signiiie^ the same as tne noun beiiig. When postfixed to the noun>state 
of the verb, the compound word thus formed, expresses a continued state of 
the verbal denotement. It implies that what is meant by the verb, is bemg 
continued. En is an alteration of on, the Saxon verbalizing adjimct ; ed is 
a contraction of ^eJe; and the terminations d and f, are a contraction ofed 
Participles ending in ed or en, usuaUy denote the diodoj dede^ deed, did, done, 
or finished state of what is meant by the verb. The book is printed. It is 
a fyrint-ed or print-do^e book, or such a one as the done act of printing has 
made it. The book is written ; i. e. it has received the done or fimshred act 
of wril-ins it. 

Participles bear the same relation to verbs, that adnouns do to nouns. 
Thdy might, therefore, bo styled verhal adjectives. But (hat theory which 
ranks thom with adnouh^ a&Deara to rest on a sandy foundation. In clas^- 
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By many writers, the participle is classed ^vith the verb, and 
treated as a part of it ; but, as it has no nominative, partakes of 
the nature of an adjective, requires many syntactical rules which 
apply not to the verb, and, in some other respects, has properties 
peculiar to itself, it is believed that its character is sufficiently dis- 
tinct from the verb, to entitle it to the rank of a separate. part of 
speech. It is, in fact, the connecting link between, not only the 
adjective and the verb, but also the noun and the verb. 

All participles are compound in their meaning and office. Like 
ved)s, they express action and being, and denote time ; and, like 
adjectives, they describe the nouns of which they denote the ac- 
tion or being. In the sentences, The boatman is crossing the 
river ; 1 see a man labmtring in the field ; Charles is standing; 
vou perceive that the participles crossing and labouring express 
the actions of the boatman and the man, and standing the state of 
being of Charles. In these respects, then, they partake of the - 
nature of verbs. You also notice, that they describe the several 
nouns associated with them, like <iescribing adjectives ; and that, 
in this respect, they participate the properties of adjectives. And, 
furthermore, you observe that they denote actions which are still 
going on ; that is, incomplete or unfinished actions ; for which 
reason we call them imperfect participles. 

Peihaps I can illustrate their character more clearly. When 
the imperfect or present and perfect participles are placed before 
nouns, they become defining or describing adjectives, and are de 
nominated participial adjectives ; as, A loving companion ; The 
rippling streanv; Roaring winds; A wilted leaf; An accom" 
plished scholar. Here the words loving, rippling, roaring, mil" 
edj and accomplished, describe or define the nouns witli which 
they are associated. And where the participles are placed after 
their nouns, they have, also, this descriptive quality. If I say, I 

fying words, we ought to be guided more by their manner of meaning, and * 
their inferential meaning, than by their primitive, essential signification. 

"I have a broken plate ;" i. e. I have a plater--&roA;m; " I have broken a 
plate," If there is no difference in the essential meaning of the word broken, 
m these two constructions, it cannot be denied, that there is a wide difier- 
ence in the meaning inferred bj^ custom j which difference depends* on the 
manner in which the term is applied. The former construction denotes, that 
I possess a plate which was broken, (whether with or without my agency, is 
not intimated,) perhaps, one hundred or one thousand years a§o ; whereas, 
the meanhig of the latter is, that I performed the act of reducmg the plate 
fiom a whote to a broken state ; and it is not intimated whether I possess it, 
or some one else. It appears reasonable, that, in a practical grammar, at 
least, any-word which occurs in constructions differing so widely, may pro- 
perly be classed with different parts of speech. This illustration likewisa 
establishes the propriety of retainmg what we call the perfect tense of th« 
verb. 
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see the moon tnsing ; The horse is running a race ; The dog is 
beaten ; I describe the several objects, as a ^naing moon, a run- 
ning horse, and a beaten dog, as well as when I place these parti- 
ciples before the nouns. The same word is a participle or a par- 
ticipial adjective, according to its manner of meaning. The pre- 
ceding illustration, however, shows that this distinction is founded 
on a very slight shade of difference in the meaning of the two. 
The following examples will enable you to distinguish the one 
, from the other. 

Participles, Participial adjectives, » 

See the sun setting. See the setting sun. 

See the moon rising. Sec the rising moon. 

The wind is roaring. Hear the roaring wind. 

The twig is broken. The broken twig fell. 

The vessel anchored in the bay. The onc/iorcci vessel spreads 
lost her mast. ' her sail. 

The present or impcVfect participle is known by its ending in 
ing ; as, floating, ridrng, hearing", seemg*. These are derived 
from the verbs ^oaf, ride, hear, and see. Rut some words end- 
ing in ing are not participles ; such as evening, morning, hire- 
ling, sapling, uninteresting, unbelieving, uncontrolling. When 
you parse a word ending in ing, you should always consider 
whetlier it comes from a verb or not. There is such a verb as 
interest, hence you know that the word interesting is a partici- 
ple ; but there is no such verb as ttwinterest, consequently, tm- 
interesting can not be a participle : but it is an adjective ; as, an 
uninteresting story. You will be able veiy easily to distinguish 
the participle from the other parts of speech, when you shall have 
acquired a more extensive knowledge of the verb. 

Speak the participles from each of these verbs, learn, walk, 
shun, smile, sail, conquer, manage, reduce, relate, discover, 
overrate, disengage. Thus, Pres. learning, Perf. learned, 
Comp. having learned, Pres. toalking, Peif. walked^ Com- 
pound, having walked, and so on. 

You may now commit the order of parsing a participle, and 
then proceed with me. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Participle, is — ^a parti- 
ciple, and why ? — ^from what verb is it derived 1^— 
speak the three — ^present, perfect, or compound, 
and why ? — ^to what does it refer or belong ?— 
Ruus. 
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" I saw a vessel saihng.*^ 

Sailing IS a participle, a word derived from a verb, and partakes 
of the nature of a verb, and also of an adjective — it comes from 
ihe verb to sail — pres. sailing, perf. sailed, comp. having sailed — 
it is a present or impei-fect participle, because it denotes the 
continuance of an unfinished action — and refers to the noun 
" vessel" for its subject, according to 

Rule 27. TJie present pai'ticipU refers to some noun or pro 
noun denoting the subject, or cLctor, 

" Not a breath disturbs the sleeping billow." 

Sleeping is a participial adjective, a word added to a noun to 
express its quality — it cannot, with propriety, be compared — it 
belongs to the noun " billow," agreeably to 

Rule 18. Adjectives belong to, and qualify, nouns expressed 
or imdersiood. 

You will please to parse these two words several times over, 
and, by a little reflection, you will perfectly understand the 27th 
Rule. Recollect, the participle never varies its termination to 
agree with a noun or pronoun, for, as it has no nominative, it has 
no agreement ; but it simply refers to an actor. Examples : 
I see a vessel sailing; or, I see three vessels sailing. You 
perceive that the particii)le sailing refers to a singular noun in the 
first example, and to a plural noun in the second ; and yet the 
participle is in the same form in both examples. The noun vss^ 
set is in tlie objective case, and governed by the transitive verb 
see. But when a verb follows a noun, the ending of the verb 
generally varies in order to agree with the noun which is its nomi- 
native ; as, the vessel sails ; the vessels sail. 

In this place it may not be improper to notice another Rule 
that relates to the participle. In the sentence, *' The man is 
beating his horse," the noun horse is in the objective case, be- 
cause it is the object of the action expressed by the active- transi- 
tive participle " beating," and it is governed by tlie participle 
beatinor, according to 

Rule 26. Participle^ have ihe same government as the verba 
iavejrom which they are derived. 

The principle upon which this rule is founded, is quite app&- 
rent. As a participle derived from a transitive verb, expresses 
the same kind of action as its verb, it necessarily follows, that the 
participle must govern the same case as the verb from which it is 
derived. 

When you shall have studied this lecture attentively, you rriay 
proceed and parse the following exercises, containing five parts 
of speech. If, in analyzing tlicse examples, you find any ^ 
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which yoii cannot parse correctly and syslemalicaUy by referring 
to your Compend for definitions and rules, you will please to 
turn back and read over again the Avhole five lectures. Tou must 
exercise a little patience ; and, for your encouragement, permit 
me to remind you, tha{ when you shall have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of these five parts of speech, only Jive more will re- 
main for you to learn. Be ambitious to excel. Be thorough in 
your investigations. Give your reasoning powers free scope. 
By studying these lectures with attention, you will .acquire more 
grammatical kncrwledge in three months, than is commonly ob- 
tained in hoo years. 

In the following examples, the words pmrlingy crtiatedy slum- 
beringy and ttvinkling, are participial adjectives.^ There and its 
you may omit. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Orlando left the herd grazing. The hunters heard the young 
dog barking. The old fox heard the sportsman's horn sounding. 
Deep rivers float long rafts. Purling streams moisten the earth's 
surface. The sun approaching, melts the crusted snow. The 
slumbering seas calmed the grave old hermit's minct. Pale 
Cynthia declining, clips the horizon. Man beholds the twinkling 
stars adorning night's blue arch* The stranger saw the desert 
thistle bending there its lonely head. 

REMARKS ON PARTICIPLES. 

Participles frequently become nouns; as, "A good widerstanding ; Ex- 
cellent toriHng ; He made a good beginning, but a bad ending,''* 

Constructions like the following, have long been sanctioned by the best 
authorities: " The goods are selling ;^^ ** The nouse is buUdmg;" The work 
is now pMisking." A modem innovation, however, is likely to supersede 
this mode of expression ; thus, " The goods are being sold;^* " The house 
is being buUtf^ " The work is now being publishedJ'^ 

You may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

How many kinds of participles are there? — ^^^hat is the ending 
of a present participle? — What does a perfect participle denote 1 
— ^With what does the perfect participle of a regular verb corres^ 
pond ? — ^What is a compound participle ? — From what word is 
the term participle derived ?— ^Why is this part of speech thus 
named ? — Wherein does this part of speech partake of the nature 
of a verb ? — Do all participles participate the properties of ad- 
jectives ? — ^In what respect ? — When are participles called parti'- 
cipial adjectives? — Give examples. — How may a present parti- 
ciple be known ? — Repeat the order of parsing a participle. — 
What Rule applies in parsing a present participle? — What Rule 
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m parsiog a participial adjective t — Do participles vary in their 
terminations in order to agree with their subject or actor? — 
What Rule applies in parsing a noun in the objective easey gov- 
erned by a participle T — Do participles ever become nouns ? — 
Give examples. 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

How arc participles formed ?— What doea the imperfect part, express ?— 
What do perfect participles denote? 



I«ECTrRB VI, 

OF ADVERBS, 

I. 

V % 

w r 

An Adverb is a word used to modify the sense 
of a verb, a partidplej an adjective, or another 
adterb. 

Recollect, an adverb never qualifies a noun. It qualifies any 
of the four parts of speech abovenamed, and none others. 

To modify or qualify, you know, means to produce some 
clumge. The adverb tnodifies,^ If I say, Wirt's style excels 
Irving's, the proposition is afiirmative, and the verb excels ex- 
presses the affirmation. But when I say, Wirt's style excels not 
Irving's, the assertion is changed to a negative* What is it that 
thus modifies or changes the meaning of the verb excels ? You 
perceive that it is the little word noL This word has power to 
reverse the metming of the sentence. JVot, then, is a modifier, 
qualifier, or negative adverb. 

When an adverb is used to modify the sense of a. verb or parti- 

giplc, it generally expresses the manner, time, or place, in which 

*■ I III . , ■ . II I.. II , I , 1 1 I 

FHILOSOPHICAL I^OTBS. ' 

As the happiness and increasing prosperity of a people essentially depend 
on their advancement in science ana the arts, and as language, in all its sub- 
lime purposes and legitimate bearings, is atricUy identified with these, it 
may naturally be supposed, that that nation which continues, through suc- 
cessive generations, steadily to progress in the former, will not be neglectful 
of the cuttivation and refinement of the latter. The truth of this remark is 
illufltrated by those who have for many ages, employed the English lan- 
guage as their medium for the transmission of thought. Among its refine- 
ments may be ranked Uiose procedures by which verbs and nouns have been 
so modified and contracted as to fbrm what we call adverbs, distributives, 
conjunctions, and prepositions : for I presume it will be readily concedec^ 
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the action is performed, or some accidental circumstance respect- 
mg: it. In the phrases, The man rides gracefidlyy awkwardhj^ 
hadiyj swiftly, slotclyy &c. ; or, I saw the man riding swiftly, slow- 
ly , leisurely, veryfastj &c., you perceive that the words graceful- 
ly, awkwardly, veryftiat, &c. are adverbs, qualifying the verb 
rides, or the participle riding, b^catuse they express the manner 
in which the action denoted by the verb and participle, is done. 

In the phrases. The man rides daily, weekly, seldom, frequent- 
ly, often, sometimes, never ; or, The man rode yesterday, hereto- 
fore, long since, long ago, recently, lately, just. now; or, The 
man will ride soon, presently, directly, immediately, by and by, 
to-day, liereafter,you perceive that all these wordsln italicks, are 
adverbs, qualifying the meaning of the verb rides, because they 
express the time of the action denoted by the verb. 

Again, if I say, The man lives here, near by, yonder, remote, 
far off, sometohere, notohere, everywhere, &c., the words in 
italicks are adverbs of place, because they tell where he lives. 

Adverbs likewise qualify adjectives, and sometimes other ad- 
verbs ; as^ more wise, mast wise ; or more ivisely, most wisely. 
When an adverb is joined to an adjective or adverb, it generally 
expresses the degree of comparison ; for adverbs, like adjectives, 
have degrees of comparison. Thus, in the phrase, A skilful 
artist, you know the adjective skilful is in tiie positive degree ; 
but, by placing the adverb more before the adjective, we increase 
the degree of quality denoted by the adjective to the compara- 
tive ; as, A inore skilful artist : and most renders it superlative ; 
as, A most skilful artist. And if we place more and most before 
otiier adverbs, the effect is the same ; as, skilfully, more skilfuUyi 
moat skilfully. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Positive, Coinparative, Superlative, 

soon, sooner, soonest, 

often, oftener, oftehest. 

much, more, most, 

well, better, best, 

far, farther, farthest, 

wisely, more wisely, most wisely, 

justly, more justly, most justly, 

justly, less justly, least j ustly. 

that condaeness, as well as copiousness and perspicuity in language, is the 
ofisprmg of refinement. That an immense amount of time and breath is 
saved by the use of adverbs, the following development will clearly demon- 
strate. He who is successful in contracting one mode of expression that b 
oaUy used by thirty millions doubtless does much for their benefit. 
Mostadverbs express in one word what would otherwise require two or 
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Fou will generally know an adverb at sight ; btt sometinies 
you will find it more difficult to be distinguished, than toay other 
part of speech in the Enghsh language. I will, therefore, give 
you some signs which will assist you a little. 

Most words ending in ly are adverbs; such as, pelitehf, graces 
fuUiff judiciously. Any word or short phrase that wSl answer to 
anyone of the questions, ^Amo ? how much? when? or where? 
is an adverb ; as, The river flows rapidly ; He walks very 
fast ; He has gone far away ; but he will soon return ; She sings 
sweetly ; They learn none at att. How, or in what manner does 
the river flow? Rapidly, How does he walk? Very fast. 
Where has he gone ? Far away* When will he return ? Soon. 
How does she sing? Sweetly. How much do they learn? 
JSone ai all. From this illustration you perceive, that, if you 
could not tell these adverbs by the sense, you would know them 
by their answering to the questions. However, your better way 
will be to distinguish adverbs by considering the office they per- 
form in the sentence ; or by aotiqjjig their grammatical delation, 
or their situation, with respect to other words. To gain a 
thorough knowledge of their real character, is highly important. 
Rapidly, fast, far away, soon, sweetly, &c. are known to be ad- 
verbs by their qualifying the sense of verbs. " A vei^ good pen 
writes extremely well," Well, in this sentence, is known to be 
an adverb by its<qualifying the sense of the verb lorites; extreme^ 
ly, by its ending in ly, or by its being joined, to the adverb well to 
qualify it ; and very is known as an adverb by its joining the ad- 
jective good. 

Expressions like these, none at all, a great deal, a few days 
ago, long since, at length, in vai7i, when they are used to denote 
the manner or tims of the action of verbs or participles, aie gene- 
rally called adoerbial phrases. 

more words ; as, " He did it here,'" for, He did it in this place; there, for, in 
that place ; vshere, for, in what place ; now, for, at this time. Why means /or 
what renaouf how — in what mi¥hd, mood, mode, or m^mnerf exceedingly — to a 
great degree; very — tnaneminetU degree; often and seldom signify many times, 
few Hmes. 

The procedures by which words have been contracted, modified, and com- 
bined, to form this class of words, have been various. The most prolifick fa- 
mily of this illegitimate race, are those in ly, a contraction of 2t^e. GentU' 
maifidy, means gerttlemxm'Wce, like a gentleman. We do not yet say, ladily, 
but lady-like.. The north Britons still say, wiselike, manliJce, uistead of, wise^ 
k/, manly* '^ « 

Qi«»efc comes from gioicJc, the past part, of the Anglo-Saxon verb g^iccian, 
to vivify, give life. Q,uich-ly or live-ly, means, in a qvick^like or life-like ^^' 
ner ; in the manner of a creature that has life, Rapid-ly — rapid-Uke, like a 
rapid ; a quick-ly or sioifl-ly running place in a stream. 

JU-waus. contraction of in aU ways. B v a sUalit transition, it means in or 

8 
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Adverbs, llMMigli very numerous^ may, for Ae sake of pnetf 
cal convenimice, be reduced to particular classes. 

1, OfNumher; as, Once, twice, thrice, &c. 

2. Of Order; as, First, secondly, lastly, finally, &c. 

3, Of Place; as. Here, there, wkcre, elsewhere, anywhere, 
somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thid^er, op- 
ward, downward, forward, baekwardv whence, thence, 
whithersoever, &c« 

4. Of Time. 

Pre^nt ; as. Now, to^ay, &c« 

Past; as, Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, 
hitherto, long since, long ago, &c. 
FuUw^e; as, To-monrow, not yet, hereafter, hencefordi, 
henceforward, by and by, instantiyi presentlyi immediate- 
ly, ere long, straightways, &c. 

Time ind^uUte; as, Ofi, ofleo, ofl-times, often-times, 
sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yeady, 
always, when, then, ever,^never, again, &c. 

5, Of Quantity ; as. Much, little, sufficiently, how much, 
how great, enough, abundantly, &c. 

6. Of Maimer or qtuiUiy; as. Wisely, foolishly, justly, un- 
justly, quickly, slowly, &c. Adverbs of quatity are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination ly to an adjective or a participle, or 
by changing leintoly; as. Bad, badly; cheerful, cheer 
fully; able, ably; admirable, admirably. 

7* Of Doubt ; as, hs4>ly, perhaps, peradventure, possibly, 

perchance. 
S, OfAfjirmtdion ; as, Yerily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless, 

certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really, &c. 
9. Of legation; as. Nay, no, not, by no means, not at aD, 

in no wise, &c. 
10. Of IwterragtUion ; as, How, why, wherefore, whither, &c., 

find sometimes when, whence, where. 

qt aU thnee. M-wu^ contraction of iM-^iitie. 0n4]f— one4ifce. •/SZ-so— dl t&f 
fame (thing.) Efoer — an age* For ever and ever — ^for agn and eges, Eyer is 
not synonymoos with always, ^ever—^ne ever. It signifies no agt^ no period 
tftmo^ ffe, contraction of nol. .ATof^ a modification of whUningy tum4%gt 
nought, nea^ht. ** He is not greater" — ^is greater in nmight-^in no thing, 

Sdrifi is the past part oarifed, aArif% adrijt; ftom the Saxon drU'oi, or 
fuir^Mk todriye, .^go, formerly written ygo, gon, agon, gone, agont, is thejiast 
Mrt, ox the yerb to go. It refers to time ^me by, Jisunder, the Saxon psal 
part, ofimdren, from the verb sondrian or asondiian, to separate. JBofl^^-^ 
the lojt, on luft, on lyft; lyft being the Anglo-Saxon word for otr or daftde, 
^$traff, the part of etraegan, to stray, jfiory, part of wryfAon, to wntl|S« 

^fp4t—n9€d-i9f fuiciently, nedee^ nc4e is, 
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11. Of Cotnparison ; as, More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike, &c. 

NOTES. 

1. This catalogue contains but a small portion of thb adverbs in our lan- 
guage McjiyaBverbs are formed by a combination of prepositions wiUi 
the adverbs of place, here, there, where ; as, Hereof, thereoi,wnereof ; here- 
to, thereto, whereto ; hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, 
wherewith ; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore, (i. e. there-for,) wherefore, 
(I e. where-for,) hereupon, hereon, thereupon, thereon, whereupon, where- 
on, &c. ' , 

2. Some adverbs are composed of nouns or verbs and the letter a, used 
instead of at, on, &c. ; as, Aside, athurst, afoot, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 
aground, afloat, adriil, aghast, a^o, askance, away, asunder, astray, &c.' 

You will now please to read this lecture /owr times over, and 
read slowly and carefully, for unless you understand well the 
nature and character of this part of speech, you will be fre- 
quently at a loss to distinguish it from others in composition. 
Now do you notice, that, in this sentence which you have just 
read, the words slowly^ carefully, toe//, and frequently^ are ad- 
verbs ? And do you again observe, that, in the question I have 
just put to you, the words now nndju^t are adverbs 1 Exercise 
a little sober thought. Fifteen minutes spent in reflection, are 
worth whole days occupied in careless reading. 

In the following exercises six parts of speech are presented, 
namely, Nouns, Verbs, Articles, Adjectives, Participles, and 
Adverbs ; and I believe you are now prepared to parse them all 
agreeably to the systematick order, four times over. Those 
words in italicJcs are adverbs. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Adverb, is — ^an adverb, 
and why ? — ^what sort ? — ^what does it qualify ? — 
Rule. . , 

'< My friend has returned again ; but his health is not very 
good." 

Again is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb-— of time indefinite, it expresses a period of time not pre- 
cisely defined — itquaUfies the verb "has returned," according to 

-■ - — . ' _ . ■ ■ I -I ■ ' ,1 "^ I I . , i_i 

To-toU, the infinitive of wUan, to know. It means, to he knoton. 

.% or yea signifies have it, enjoy it. Yes isay-es, have, possess, enjoy (Jlot 
Our cormpt o-yes of the crier, is the French imperative, iyez, hear^ listen. 

Straight way — ^by a straiehi way. WhMe — wheeJ ; .period in which some 
thing wkdes or wheels itself roimd. TtB — to whUe. 

Per^ Latin, — ^the English Inj, Perhaps — ^pcr haps, per chance. 

These examples of derivation are given with the view to invite the atten- 
tion of the inleUigent pupil to the " Diversions of Purley, by John Hoin<> 
Took©-" 
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RuLB 29. ^Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectiveSy and 
other adoerbs. 

JVb/ is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of an ad-> 
verb — of negation, it makes the assertion negative ; that i», il 
changes the proposition from an affirmative to a negative-*-and 
it qualifies the adverb " very," agreeably to Rule 29, Jldverbm 
qualify verbs, ^c. 

Very is an adverb, a word used to qualify the sense of an ad- 
jective — of comparison, it compares the adjective " good," 
and qualifies it according to Rule 29. Adverbs qualify adjec^ 
tivesj ^c. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The traveller described a lofty castle decaying graduaUff^ 
Very few literary men ever become distinguished poets, Tte 
great Milton excels not Homer. The Roman women once, «o- 
luntarily contributed their most precious jewels to save the city. 

Many small stieams uniting, form very large rivers. The 
river Fuuza falling perpendicularly, forms a vast cataract At- 
tentive servants ahoays drive horses very carefidly ; negligent 
servants ofien drive horses very carelessly. Assiduous scholsuw 
improYQ very fast ; idle scholars learn none at cdL Friendsh^ 
often ends in love ; but love in friendship, never. 

Note. Several adverbs frequently qualify one verb. Have you walked ? 
A*of yet quite far enm^hy perhaps. J^ot, yet, far, Vnd enough, qualify " have 
walked" understood ; perliaps qualifies not ; and qmte qualifies /or. The 
adverbs dtoays and care^fidly both qualify the verb " drive :" the former ex- 
presses time, and the latter, manner. Once and vohinlarUy qualify the veri> 
" contributed ;" the former expresses number, and the latter, mminer. Tfce 
word their you need not parse. The active verb to saioe has no nominative. 
The nouns love and friendship, following in, are in the objective case, and 
governed by that preposition. 

REMARKS ON ADVERBS. 

When the words therefore, consequently, accordingly, and the like, are used 
in connexion with other conjunctions, they are adverbs j but when they ap- 
pear single, they are commonly considered conjuncHons. 

The words when and where, and all others of the same nature, such as 
whence, whither, whevever, wherever, tiU, unlU, before, othenoise, whUe, where" 
fore, &c may be properly calied adverbial conjunctionSy because they partici- 
pate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions ; of adverbs, as they de- 
note the attributes either of time or place ; of conjunctions, as they eonjom 
sentences. 

There are many words that are sometimes used as adjectives, and some 
times as adverbs ; as, " More men than women were there ; I am more dili- 
gent than he." In the former sentence more is evidently an adjective, lor ii 
is joined to a noun to qualify it ; in the latter it is an adverb, because it qua- 
lifies an adjective. There are others that are sometimes used as nouns, and 
Kometimes as adverbs; as, ^^to-datfs lesson is longer than yesterday^s,** 
In this example, to-day an 3 yesterday are nouns in the possessive case i but 
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in phiuses like the following, they are generally considered adverbs of time : 
•* He came [to his] home yesterday, and will set out again to>'dai/." Here they 
we nouns, if we supply on before them. 

** Whore much [wealth, talent, or something else] is given, much [increase, 
hnprovemeiit] will be required ; Much money has been expended ; It is much 
better to write than starve." In the first two of these examples, much is 
an adjective, becanse it qualifies a noun ; in the last, an adverb, because it 
qualines the adjective better. In short, vou must determine to what part of 
speech a word belongs, by its sense, or by considering tlie matmer in which 
it is associated with other words. 

An adjective may, in general, be distinguished from an adverb by this rule ; 
when a word qualifies a noun or pronoun, it is an adjective, but when it qua- 
lifies a verb, participle, adjective, or adverb, it is an adverb. 

Prepositions are sometimes erroneously called adverbs, when their nouns 
are understood. " He rides about ;" that is, about the town, country, or 
Bome-thing else. " She was near [the act or misf&rtune of] falling;" "But 
do not after [that time or eveiU] lay the blame on me." " He came dovyn [the 
atcenk] from the hill ;" " They lifted him up [the ascent] out of the pit." 
"The angels above ;*^ — above us — " Above those lower heavens, to us invisi- 
ble, or dimly aeon.", 

Before you proceed to correct the following exercises in false 
Sjotax, you may answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Does an adverb ever qualify a noun ? — What parts of speech 
does it qualify ?-^When an adverb qualifies a verb or participle, 
what does it express ? — ^When on adverb qualifies an adjective or 
adverb, what does it generally express ? — Compare some ad- 
verbs« — By what signs may an adverb be known ? — Give ex- 
amples. — ^Repeat some adverbial phrases. — Name the different 
cicusses of adverbs. — Repeat some of each class. — Repeat the 
order of parsing an adverb. — What rule do you apply in parsing 
an adverb ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Repeat some adverbs that are formed by combining prepositions with ad- 
veiibs of place. — ^Repeat some that are composed of tne article a and nouns. 
—What part of speech are the words, therefore, consequently, &c. ? — What 
words are styled adverbial conjunctions ? — ^W^hy are they so called ? — Is the 
same word sometimes used as an adjective, and sometimes as an adverb ? 
— ^Give 6xaraples.-^What is said of much ? — By what rule can you disiuiguish 
an adjective from an adverb ? — ^Do prepositions ever become adverbs ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHIC;^ NOTES. 

How does the use of adverbs contribute to the conciseness of language ? 
•* Illustrate the fact. — ^^Vhat is said of ly, like, and quick 7 — How are the fol- 
lowing words composed, always, done, only, also ? — What is the meaning of 
ever, never, tiot, adrift, ago, asunder, aloft, astray, atory ? — Give the significa- 
tion of needs, to^wit, ye, yes, o-yes, ctraightway, while, HU, and per, 

?9oTE. Learners need not answer the questions on the Philosophical 
Notes, in tlus or any other Lecture, unless the teacher deem it expedient. 

8* 
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£X£RCIS£S IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 3, to Rule 29. Adjectives are sometimes improperly 
applied as adverbs ^ as, indifierent honest ; excellent well ; mi- 
serable poor : — She writes elegant ; He is walking slow. 

The adjectives indiff'ermt, exeeOmty and miserable, are here improperiy 
used, because adjectives do not express the degree of adjectives or adverbs, 
but such modifications are denoted by adverbs. The phrases should, there- 
fore, be, "tndt^creniZy honesty excellenUy well, miserably poor." Elegant and 
dow are alsa inaccurate, for it is not the office of the adjective to express 
the manner, time, or place of the action of verbs and participles, but it is 
the office of the adverb. The constructions should be, « She writes eleganl- 
ly ; He is walking slowly,^ 

Tou may correct the following examples several times over, 
and explain the principles that are violated. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

He speaks fluent; and reasons coherent. 

She reads proper, and writes very neat. 

They once lived tolerable well, but now ^Qy are miserable 
poor. 

The lowering clouds are moving slow. 

He behaved himself submissive, and was exceeding careful 
not to give offence. 

Note 4, to Rule 29. Adverbs are sometimes improperly 
used instead of adjectives ; as, " The tutor addressed him in 
terms rather warm, but auitably to his offence." 

The adverb suitably is incorrect. It does not express the manner of tlie 
action of the verb " addressed," but it denotes the quality of the nouaierms 
understood ; for which reason it should be an adjective, suitable. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The man was slowly wandering about, solitarily' BXid dis- 
tressed. 

He lived in a manner agreeably to his condition. 

The study of Syntax should be previomly to that of Punctuation. 

He introduced himself in a manner very abruptly. 

Conformably to their vehemence of thought, was their vehe- 
mence of gesture. 

I saw hmi prevj^ly to his arrival* 
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LECTURE VII. 



OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word which serves to con- 
nect words, and show the relation between them. 

The term prcposiiiim is derived from the two Latin words, pre, 
which signifies ocforey and ponoy to place. Prepositions are so 
called, because &eyare mostly placed before the nouns and 
pronouns which they govern in the objective case. 

The principal prepositions are presented in the following list, 
vluch you may now commit to memory, and thus you will be en- 
abled to distinguish them from other parts of speech whenever 
yt>u see them in composition. 





A LIST OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 


. 


tff 


over 


at afler 


betwixt 


to 


under 


near about 


beside 


(bt 


throng^ 


up against 


athwart 


by 


above 


down . . unto . 


towards 


witk 


below 


before across 


notwithstam 


in 


between 


behind » around 


out of 


into 


beneath 


oiT amidst 


instead of 


within 


from 


on up6n throughout 


over against 


without 


beyond 


among underneath 


accoi%bng to 



This list contains many words that are sometimes used as con- 
junctions, and sometimes as adverbs ; but when you shall have 
become acquainted with the nature of the preposition, and of the 
conjunction and adverb too, you will find no difficulty in ascer- 
taimng to which of these classes any ^ord belongs. 

By looking at the definition of a preposition, you will notice, 
that it performs a double of&ce in a sentence, namely, it connects 
words, and also shows a relation between them. I will first show 
you the use and importance of this part of speech as a connective. 
When corn is ripe— ^October, it is gathered-^the field— mei*— 

— n- _ _i i - ^ • " - " ',,,■■-,, , ■ , 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

^Vom, according to H. Tooke, is the Anglo-Saxon and Gothick noim^m, 
beginning, source, author. " He camc^om {beginning) Rochester." Cfho 
fapposes to be a fragment of the Gothkk and Saxon noun afora, conse- 
quonce^ o&pring, follower. " SolomAi, the son 4^ (offspring) David." Of or 
4^ in its modern acceptation, signifies cUsfokud, smidered: A piece oflcff) 
the loaf^ is, a piece diejoinedj or separated from the loaf. The fragrance of 01 
tffthB rose. . . 

For fligoifies cauxe, " I write for your satisfaction ;" i. e. your aatisfaction 
being the cause. By or be is the imperative byth^ of the Saxon been, to be. 
Wtth, the imperative of wifAon, to join j or, when equivalent to (^ ^ wy" 
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who go— hill — ^hill — ^baskets, — ^wbich they put the ears. Ion 
perceive, that in this sentence there is a total want of connexioa 
and meaning , but let us fill up each vacancy with a preposition, 
and the sense will be clear. '^ When com is ripe, in October, it 
18 gathered in the field by men, who go from hill to hill loith bas 
kets, into which they put the ears." 

From this illustration you are convinced, no doubt, that oar 
language would be very deficient without prepositions to connect 
the various words of which it is composed. It would, in fact, 
amount to nothing but nonsense. There is, however, another 
part of speech that performs this office, namely, the conjunction. 
This will be explained in lecture IX. ; in which lecture you will 
learn, that the nature 6f a preposition, as a connective particle, is 
nearly allied to that of a conjunction. In the next place I will 
show you how prepositions express a relation between words. 

The boy's hat is under his arm. In this expression, what re- 
lation does the preposition UTider show ? You know that hat and 
arm are words used as signs of two objects, or ideas ; but under 
is not the sign of a thing you can think of: it is merely the sign 
of the relation existing between the two objects. Hence you may 
perceive, that since the word under is the sign of the relation ex* 
isting between particular ideas, it also expresses a rela'tion exist- 
ing between the words hat andi arm, which words are the repre- 
sentatives of those ideas. 

The boy holds his hat in his hand. In this sentence the pre- 
position in shows the relation existing between hat and hnnd^ or 
the situation, or relative position, each has in regard to the other. 
And, if I say. The boy's hat is on his head, you perceive that on 
shows the relation between hat and head. Again, in the expres- 
sions, The boy threw his hat up stairs — under the bed — behind 
the table — through the Vindow — over the house — across the 
street — into the water — and so on, ) ou perceive that the several 
prepositions express the different relations existing between tho 

ihan, to be. "I will go toUh him." " hjoin him, will go." In comes from 
the Gothick noun innoy the interiour of the body ; a cave or cell. J^boutf 
from boda^ the first outward boundary, ^mong is the past part, of gamam- 

fan, to mingle. Through or thorough is the Gothick substantive dauro, or th« 
'eutonick thuruh. It means passage, gate, Q«>or. 

Before — be-Jor€f be~hind, be-loio, be-stdCy be-a.des, be-neath, are formed by 
combining the imperative be, with the nouns /ore, hind, low, side, neaih, 
AVal4-— Saxon neolhan, molhe, has the same si^ification as natHr, B^ 
tween, beAmxt—be and hoain. A dual preposition. Be-yand — ht-^passtdm 
.Bewmd a place, means,* be passed that place. 

ilUwUhstanding — noUstandr^ing-wUh, not-^wUhstanding, ''Any order to 
,th« contrary not^withstanding" (this order ;) i. e. na( e&ctually ^oiihstmuSng 
«r opposing it. 
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hat and the other nouns, stairs, bed, tablcy ioindow, hauss, streU^ 
and water, 

A preposition tells lohtre a thing is : thus, ^^ The pear is on 
the ground, under the tree." 

Prepo?}itions govern the objective case, but they do not ex 
press an action done to some object, as an active- transitive verb 
or participle does. When a noun or pronoun follows a preposi- 
tion, it is in the objective case, because it is the object of the 
relation expressed by the preposition, and not the object of an 
action, 

I can now give you a more pxtensive explanation of the oJ- 
jective case, than that which was*^ given in a former lecture. I 
have already informed you, that the objective case expresses the 
object of ati action or of a relation ; and, also, that there are 
three parts of speech >vhich govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case, namely, CKtive^transitive verbs, participles derived 
from transitive verbs, and prepositions, A noun or pronoun in 
the objective case, cannot be, at the same time, the object of 
an action and of a relation. It must be either the object of an 
action or of a relation. And I wish you particularly to remem- 
ber, that whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a transi- 
tive verb or participle, it is the object of an action ; as. The tutor 
instructs his pupils ; or, The tutor is instructing his pupils; but 
whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a preposition, it is 
the object of a relation ; as, The tutor gives good instruction to 
his pupils. 

Before you proceed to parse the following examples, please 
to review this lecture, and then the whole seven in die manner 
previously recommended, namely, read one or two sentences, 
and then look bffyour book and repeat them two or three times 
over in your mind. This course will enable you to retain the 
most important ideas advanced. If you wish to proceed with 
ease and advantage, you must have the subject-matter of the pre- 
ceding lectures stored in your mind. Do not consider it an un- 
pleasant task to comply with my requisitions, for when you shall 
have learned thus far, you will understand seven parts of speech ; 
and only three more will remain to be learned. 

If you have complied with the foregoing request, you maycon> 
mit the following order, and then proceed in parsing. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

T%e order of parsing a Preposition, is— a 
preposition, and why? — what does it connect ? — 
what relation does it show ? 



i 
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^< He saw an antelope in the vnldemesaJ^ 

In is a preposition, a word which serves to connect words, and 
show the relation het ween them — ^it connects the words ^'ante- 
lope" and << wilderness" — and shows the relation between them. 

Wilderness is a noun, the name of a place — com. the name ol 
a sort or species — ^neut. gend. it denotes a thing without Bex — 
third pers. spoken of — sin^. num. it implies but one — and in the 
objective case, it is the object of the relatian expressed by tho 
preposition " in," and governed by it, according to 

Rule 31. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

The genius of our language will not allow us to say, Stand 
before he ; Hand the paper t^key. Prepositions require the 
pronoun following them to be in the objective form, position, or 
case ; and this requisition amounts to government. Hence we 
say, " Stand before him ;" " Hand the paper to thetn.^* Eveiy 
preposition expresses a relation, and every relation must have 
an object : consequently, every preposition must be followed by 
a noun or pronoun in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The all-wise Creator bestowed the power of speech upon 
man, for the most excellent uses. Augustus heard the orator 
pleading the client's cause, in a flow of most powerful eloquence. 
Fair Cynthia smiles serenely over nature's soft repose. Life's 
varying schemes no more distract the labouring mind of man. 
Septimius stabbed Fompey standing on the shore of Eg3rpt. 

A beam of tranquillity often plays round the heart of &e truljr 
pious man. The thoughts of former years glide over my soul, 
like swift-shooting meteors over Ardven's gloomy vales. 

At the approach of day, night's swift dragons cut the clouds 
full fast ; and ghosts, wandering here^and there, troop home te 
church-yards. 

Love still pursues an ever devious race. 
True to the winding lineaments of grace. 

Note. — ^The words my and and you need not parse. The noun ^ meteon/* 
following the adverb '*like,'* is in the objective case, and governed by wUo 
understood, according to Note 2, under Rule 32. The noun ** hanie" 'm 
governed by to understood, according to Rule 32. 

REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS AND VERBS. 

A noun or pronoun in the 6bjective case, is often ^vemod by a prepon^ 
tion undierstood ; as, <* Give him that book ;" that is, ^ Give that book to 
him i" ** Ortugral was one day wandering," &c. that is, on one dajr. ** Mer« 
ey gives tfffiicwjn a grace ;'' that is, Mercy gives a grace to afl^tion. See 
Note 1, under Rule 32. 

To be able to make a proper use of prepositions, particular attentkm in 
rec[uisite. There is a peculiar propriety to be observed in the use of by and 
ivitA; as, << He.walkst0i(A a staff&y moonlight ;** <* He was taken fr^ strata 
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geniy and killed with a sword.^ Put the one preposition for iliA other, and 
•a3% " He walks by a atofftoith moonlight ;»» ** He was taken with stratagem, 
and lAlIed by a sword ;*' and it will appear, that the latter expressions dit- 
fer from the former in signification, more than one, at first view, would b« 
apt to inHigine. 

Yerhsare often compounded of a verb and a preposition,; as, to uphold, to 
toi^Astand, to ov^^look ; and this composition gives a new meaning to the 
verb ; as, to tmtierstand, to tmVAdraw, to /brgive. But the preposition is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and separately from it, like an ad- 
verb ; in which situation it does not less affect the sense of the v^rb, and 
give it a new meaning ; and in all instances, whether the preposition is 
placed either before or after the verb, if it givef> a new meaning to the verb, 
It may be considered as a part of the verb, Thup, to east means to throw $ 
but to cast up an account, signifies to eompiUe it ; therefore up is a part of the 
verb. The phrases, tofdl on. to beavout, to give over^ convey very different 
meanings from what they would if the prepositions on, out, and over, were not 
used. Verbs of this kind arc called compound verbs. 

You may now answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term prejfosition derived ? — Why ia 
it thus named ?— -Repeat the list of prepositions, — Name the 
three parts of speech that govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case. — When is a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case, the object of an action ? — When is it the object of a rela- 
tion 1 — Repeat the order of parsing a preposition. — What rule 
do you apply in parsing a noun or pronoun governed by a pre- 
position 1 — Does evfry preposition require an objective case 
after it ? — Is a noun or pronoun ever governed by a preposition 
understood? — Give examples. — What is said of verbs com- 
pounded of a verb and preposition ? — Give the origin and mean- 
ing of the prepositions explained in the Philosophical Notes 
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OF PRONOUNS. 



A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
and generally to avoid the too frequent repetition 
of the same word. A pronoun is, likewise, 
sometimes a substitute for a sentence, or mem- 
ber of a sentence. 
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The word prorwun comes from the two Latin ^ ords, proy 
which meaiis for, or instead of, and nomen, a naine, or noun. 
Hence you perceive, that pronoun means for a noun, or instead 
of a noun. t 

la the sentence, " The man is happy ; he is benevolent ; he 
is useful ;" you perceive, that the word Jie is used instead of the 
noun inan; consequently he must be a pronoun. You observe, 
, too, that, by making use of the pronoun he in this sentence, we 
avoid the repetition of the noun man, for ^vithout the pronoun, 
the sentence would be rendered thus, " The man is happy ; the' 
iTian is benevolent ; the man is useful." 

By looking again at the definition, you will notice, that pro- 
nouns always stand for nouns, but they do not always avoid the 
repetition of nouns. Repetition means repeating or mentioning 
the same thing again. In the sentence, " I come to die for my 
country,", the pronouns, /and my, stand for the name of the per- 
son who speais ; but they diO not avoid the repetition of that 
name, because the name or noun for which the pronouns are 
used, is not mentioned at all. Pronouns of the third person, 
generally avoid the repetition of the nouns for which they stand ; 
but pronouns of the first and second person, sometimes a\'Did 
tlie repetition of nouns, and sometimes they do not. 

A little further illustration of the prcyiioun will show you its 
importance, and, also, that its nature is very easily compre- 
hended. If we had no pronouns in our language, we should be 
obUged to express ourselves in this manner : "A woman went 
to a man, and told the man that the man was in danger of being 
murdered by a gang of robbers ; as a gang of robbers had made 
preparations for attacldng the man. The man thanked the wo- 
man for the woman's kindness, and, as the roan was unable to 
defend the man's self, the man left the man's house, and went 
to a neighbour's." 

This would be a laborious style indeed j but, by the help of 
pronouns, we can express the same ideas with far greater ease 
and conciseness : "A woman went to a man, aiwl told him, 
that he was in great danger of being murdered by a gang of rob- 
bers, who had made preparations for attacking him. He thank- 
ed her for her kindness, and, as he was unable to defend ^m- 
$Blf, he left his house and went to a neighbour's." 

If you look at these examples a few moments, you cannot be 
at a loss to tell which words are pronouns ; and you will ob- 
serve, too, that they nil stand for nouns. 

Pronouns are generally divided into three 
kinds, the PersoiiaU the Jldjective, and the Re- 
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lative pronouns. They are all known by the 
lists. 

X 

1. OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns are distinguished from 
the relative, by their denoting the person of the 
nouns for which they stand. There are five of 
them ; /, thvu, he, she, it ; with their plurals, 
We, ye or you, they. 

To pronouns belong gender, person, number, 
and case. 

Gender, y^hen we speak ofatnan, we say, Ac, /iw, him; 
when we speak of a woman, we say, she, hers, her ; and when 
we speak of a thhig, we say it. Hence you perceive, that gen- 
der belongs to pronouns as well as to nouns. Example ; " The 
general, in gratitude to the lady, offered her his hand ; but she, 
not knowing him, declined accepting iV The (yronouns his 
and /iiw, in this sentence, personate or represent the noun g-c- 
nercU ; they are, therefore, of the masculine gender : her and 
she personate lady ; therefore, they are feminine : and it repre- 
sents hand; for which reason it is of the neuter gender. This 
illustration shows you, then, that pronouns must be of the same 
gender as the nouns are for which they stand. But, as it relates 
to the variation of the pronouns to express sex, 

Gender has respect only to the third person 
singular of the pronouns, he, she, it. He is mas- 
culine ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

You may naturally inquire, "why pronouns of the first and 
second persons are not varied to denote the gender of their 
nouns, as well as "of the third. The reason is obviou?. The 
first person, that is, the person speaking, and the second person, 
or the person spoken to, being at the same time the subjects of 
the discourse, are supposed to be present; from which, and other 
circumstances, their sex is commonly known, and, therefore, 
the pronouns that represent these persons, need not be marked 
by a distinction of gender ; but the third person, that is, the 
person or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, necessarily requires the pronoun that stands for it, to 
be marked by a distinction of gender. 

In parsing, we sometimes apply gender to pronouns of the 
first and second person, and also to the plural number of the 
third person ; but these have no peculiar form to denote theii 

9 
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gender ; therefore fhey have no i^eement, in this respect, with 
the nouns which they represent. 

Person. Pronouns have three persons in each 
number. 

/, is the first person "l 

Thou^ is the second person > Singular. 

He^ she, or it, is the third person J 

We, is the first person 1 

Ye or you, is the second person > Plural, 

They, is the third person J 

This account of persons will be very intelli|[ible, when you 
reflect, that there are three persons who may be the subject ol 
any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may speak of him- 
self; secondly, he may speak of the person to whom he address- 
es himself; tliirdly, he may speak of some other person ; and 
as the speakers, the persons spoken to, and the persons spoken 
of, may be many, so each of these persons must have a plural 

number. 

Pronouns of the second and third person, al Arays agree in 
person with the nouns they represent ; but pronouns of the first 
person, ^o not. Whenever a pronoun b{ the first person is used, 
it represents a noun ; but notms are never of the first person, 
therefore these pronouns cannot agree in person with their 
nouns. 

Number. Pronouns, Kke nouns, have two 
numbers, the singular and the plural ; as, /, thou, 
he; toe, ye or you, they. 

Case. Pronoufis nave three cases, the no- 
niinative, the possessive, and the objective. 

In the next place I will present to you the declension of the 
personal pronouns, which declension you must commit to me- 
mory before you proceed any further. 

The advantages resulting from the committing of the follow- 
ing declension, are so great and diversified, that you cannot be 
too particular in your attention to it. You recollect, that it is 
sometimes very difiicult to distinguish the nominative case of a 
noun from the objective, because these cases of nouns are not 
marked by a difference in termination ; but this difficulty is 
removed in regard to the personal pronouns, for their cases arc 
always known by their termination. By studying the aecleu- 
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8ion you will learn, not only the cases ofthe pf onouas, but| alsOy 
theii genders, persons, and numbers. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 

FIRST PERSON. 

Sing. 
JWwi. I, 

Pass, my or mine, 
Obj. me. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. 
JVbm. thou, 
Poss. thy or thine, 
Obj. thee. 

TfflRD PERSON 

Mas. Sing 
^om. he, 
Poss. his, 
Obi. him 

^ THIRD PERSON. 

Fern. Sing. 
JSTom. she, 
Poss. her or hers, 
Obj. her. 

THIRD PERSON. 

J^eut. Sing. 
•Nom. it, 
Poss. its, 
it. 



Plur. 

we, 

our or ours» 

us. 

Plur. 

ye or you, 

your or yours, 

you. 

Plur. 

they, 

their or theirs, 

them. 

P/«r. 

they, 

theu* or theirs, 

them. 

Plur. 

they, 

their or theirs, 

them. 



Obj, 

NOTES. 

1. When sdfia added to the personal pronouns, as himself, myself, itseU. 
themseWea. &c they are called compound personal proiunins, and are used 
in the nominative or objective gase, but not in the nossessive. 

2. In order to avoid the disagreeable harshness of sound, occaaoned by the 
frequent recurrence of the terminations ««, edstf in the adaptation of oui 
verlw to the nominative thou^ a modem innovation which substitutes youiox 
thoft, in familiar style, has generally been adopted. This mnovation wntn- 
botes greatly to the harmony of our coUo^ujal style. Ycu "^^J;^^^^.^ 
gtnoA to the plural numlir; but nowTt is employed to '^present ^^or 
ftsing^ar or a plural noun. It ought to be recollected, however, that when 
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Uficd as the representative of a singular noun, this word retains its original 
plwralform; and, therefore^ Uie verb connected with it, shouUl always be 
plural. Inattention to this peculiarity, has betrayed some writers into the 
erroneous concb.ision, that, because you iniplios unity when it represents a 
singular noun, it ought, when thus employed, to be followed by a sinjiiular 
verb ; as, " When was you there ?" " How far toas ymi from the parties?" Such s 
construction, however, is not supported by good usage, nor by analogy. It is as 
manifest a solecism as to say, We am, or we is. Were it, in any case, admissi*- 
ble to connect a singular verb witfe you, the use of to<w would still be ungram- 
rnatical, for this form of the verb is confined to the first and third persons, 
and you is second person. Wast being second person, it %vould approximate 
nearer to correctness tqi say, you toast. We never use the singular of the 
present tense with you ; — you arty you is ; you walkest, you walks. Why, 
tiien, should any attempt be made to force a usai^e so unnatural and gratuitoiis 
fts the connectincr of the singular verb in the past tense wit' this pronoun ? in 
every point of view, the construction, " When were you uiure ?** *< How (ai 
were you from the parties ?" is preferable to the other. 

3. The words mt/, thy, his, her, our, your, their, arc, by many, denominated 
possessive adjective prono>ms; but they always stand for nouns in the posses- 
sive case. They ou<;ht, therefore, to be classed with the personal pronouns. 
Tliat principle of classification which ranks them with the adjective pronouns, 
would also throw all nouns in the possessive case among the adjectives. 
£xample : "The lady gave the gentleman her watch for his horse." In this 
eentencf* her personates, or stands for, the noun "lady," and Ai* represents 
'* gentletnan." This fact is clearly shown by rendering the sentence thus, 
** The la Jy gave the gentleman the lady's watch for the gentlem(oi*s horpe." 
Jflady^s and gentleinaii's are nouns, her a.nd his must be personal pronouns. 
The same remarks apply to my, thy, mtr, your, their and its. This view of 
thene wo'ds may be objected to by those who speculate and refine upon the 
principles of grammar until they prove their non-existence, but it is believed, 
nevertheless, to be based on sound reason and common sense. 

4. Mine^ thine, his, Hers, ours, yours, theirs, have, by many respectable 
grammarians, been considered merely the possessive cases of personal pro- 
nouns, whilst, by others, they have been denominated pronouns or nouns in 
tlie^nominative or objecttive case. It is believed, however, that a little atten- 
tion to the meaning and office of these words, will clearly show the impro- 
priety of both these classifications. Those who pursue the ^rmer arrange-" 
ment, allege, that, in the examples, " You may imagine what kind of faith 
tlisirs was ; My pleasures are past ; h^rs and yours are to come ; they ap 
plauded his conduct, but condemned hers and yours,^^ the words theirs, hers, 
and yours, are personal pronouns in the possessive case, and governed by 
their respective nouns understood. To prove this, they construct the sen- 
tences thus, " yuu may imagine what kind of faith tJuir faith was ; — her 
pleasures and your pleasures are to come ; — but condemned her cotiduet and 
your conduct i^* or thus, "You may imagine what kind of faith the faith ol 
them was ; — the pleasures of her and the pleasures of you, are to come, — 
but condemned the conduct of her and the conduct of you." But these con- 
structions, (both of which are correct,) prove too much for their purpose; 
for, as soon as we supply the noiuis after these words, they are resolved into 
personal pronouns oi kindred meaning, and the nouns which we supply: 
thtis, thetrs becomes, their faith : hers, her pleasures ; and yoiars, yom 
pleasures. This evidently gives us two words instead of, and altogether dis 
tinct from, the first; so that, in parsing, tActr/ai^A, we are not,'^in reality, 
anaiyzing tlieirs, but two other worasof vhich theirs is the proper representa- 
tive. These remarks also prove, with equal force, the impropriety of calling 
these words merely simple pronouns or nouns in the nominative or objective 
case. Without attempting to develop the original or intrinsick meaning of 

'\»69 pluralizing adjuncts, ne and s, which were, no doubt, formerly detached 
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from the pronouns with which they now coalesce, for all practical purposeiK, 
It ii sufficient for us to know, that, in the present application of tnese pro- 
nouns, they invariably stand for, not only the person possessing, but, wso, 
the thing possessed, which ^ves them a compound character. They may, 
therefore, be properly denommated Compound Personal Pronouns ; and, 
as they always perform a double office in a sentence by representing two 
other words, ana, consequently, including two ca^es, they snould, like the 
compound relative ioAa2, be parsed as two words. Thus, in the example, 
** You may imagine what kind of faith theirs was," theirs is a compound per- 
sonal pronoun, equivalent to their faith. Their is a pronoun, a word used 
histeaa of a noun ; personal, it personates the persons spoken of, under- 
8tm>d ; third pers. plur. numb. &c. — and in the possessive case, and governed 
by ** faith,*' according to Rule 12. Faith is a noun, the name of a thing ; 
&C. &C. — ^and in the nominative case to " was," and governs it : Rule 3. Or, 
if we render the sentence thus, ** Vou may ima^ne what feind of faith the 
faith of them* was," faith would be in the nommative case to " was," and 
them would be in the objective case, and governed by "of:" Rule 31. 

Objections to this method of treating these pronouns, will doubtless be 
preferred by those who assert, that a noun is understood aOer these words, 
and not represented by them. But this is assertion without proof; for, if a 
noun were understood, it might be supplied. If the question be put, whose 
book 7 and the answer be, mi)ie, aurSf hers, or theirs^ the word book is includ- 
ed in such answer. Were it not included, we might supply it, thus, mine 
6ooAe, ours book, hers book, and so on. This, however, we cannot do, for it 
would be giving a double answer : but when the question is answered by .a 
noun in the possessive case, the word book is not included, but implied ; as, 
Whose book ? .John's, Richard's ; that is, John's book; Richard's book. 

This view of the subject, without a parallel, except in the compounds what, 
whoever, and others, is respectfully submitted to the publick ; believing, that 
those who approve of a critical analysis of words, will coincide with me. 
Should any still be disposed to treat these words so superficially as to rank 
them among the simple pronouns, let them answer the following interroga- 
tory : Ifw&t, when compound, should be parsed as two words, wl^ not 
miiu, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theii^s 7 

5. Mine waQthme, instead of my and thy, are used in solemn style, before 
a word beginning with a vowel or silent h ; as, " Blot out all mine iniquities ;" 
and when thus used, they are not compound. His always has the same 
fi>nii, whether simple or compound ; as,^" Give John his book ; That desk is 
Am.** Her, when placed before a noun, is in the possessive case ; as. Take 
her hat : when standing alone, it is in the objective case ,* as, Give the hat 
toAer. 

When you shall have studied this lecture attentively, and com- 
mitted ihedecUnsion of the personal pronouns, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Personal Pronoun, 

* In the note next preceding, it is asserted, that my, thy, his, her, our, 
your, and their, are personal pronouns. What can more clearly demonstrate 
the correctness of that assertion, -than this latter construction of the word 
theirs ? Ml admit, that, in the construction, « The faith of them;' the word 
thtm is a personal pronoun : and for this conclusive reason : — it represents 
a noun understood. What, then, is their, in the phrase, " their faith ^" l? it 
not obvious, that, if CA^m is a personal pronoun, their must be, alsK) ? for the 
fcttter represents the same noun as the formei. 
' ^ 9^ 
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is — a pronoun, and why 1 — ^personal, and why ?— 
person, and why? — gender and number, and 
why? — Rule; case, and why? — ^Rule. — ^De- 
-cline it. 

There are many peculiarities to be observed in parsing per- 
sonal pronouns in their different persons ; therefore, if you wish 
ever to parse them correctly, you must pay particular attention 
to the manner in which the following are analyzed. Now no- 
tice, particularly, and you will perceive that we apply only one 
rule in parsing / and mi^, and two in parsing tkou, himy and they. 

" / saw my friend." 

/ is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun-— ^personal, it 
represents the person speaking, understood— first person, it de- 
notes the speaker — singular number, it implies bat one — and in 
the nominative case, it represents the actor and subject of the 
verb " saw," and governs it, agreeably to Rule 3. The nom^ 
ccbse gov, the verb. Declined — first pers. sing. num. nom. I^ 
poss. my or mine, obj. me. Plur. nom. we, poss. our or ours, 
obj. us. 

My is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^personal , 
it personates the person speaking, understood — first pers. it de- 
notes the speaker — sing. num. it implies but one — ^and in the 
possessive case, it. denotes possession ; it is governed by the 
noun "friend," agreeably to Rule 12. A noun or 'pronoun in 
the possessive case, is governed by the noun it possesses. Declin- 
ed — first pers. sing. nom. I, poss. my or mine, obj. me. Plur 
nom. we, poss. our or ours, obj. us. ^ 

" Toung man, thou hast deserted thy companion, and left him 
in distress." 

Thou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^personal, 
it personates " man" — ^second person, it represents the person 
spoken to — ^mas. gend. sing. num. because the noun " man" 
is for which it stands, according to 

Rule 43. Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns for 
which they stand in gender and number. 

Thou is in the nom. case, it represents the actor and subject 
of the verb "hast deserted," and governs it agreeably to Ritlb 
3. The nom. case gov. the verb. Declined — sec. pers. sing, 
num. nom. thou, poss. thy or thine, obj. thee. Plur. nom. ye 
or you, poss. your or yours, obj. you. 

bim is a pronoun, a word used instead of a' noun — ^personal, 

it personates " companion" — third pers. it represents the per- 

'm spoken of— mas, gend. sing. numb, bec^iiise the noun 
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" companion" is for which it stands : Rule 13. Pers^ pro, ^c. 
(Repeat the Rule.) — Him is in the objective case, the object cf 
the action expressed by the active-transitive verb <*hastleft," 
and gov. by it : Rule 20. Active-trans, verbs gov. the obj. case. 
Declined— tkird pers. mas. gend. sing. num. nom. he, poss. 
his, obj. him. Plur. nom. they, poss. their or theirs, obj. 
them. 

*> Thrice I raised my voice, and called the chiefs to combat ; 
but iJiey dreaded the force of my arm." 

They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — person- 
al, it represents " chiefs" — third pers. it denotes the persons 
spoken of— mas. gend. plur. num. because the noun '* chiefs" 
is for which it stands : Rule 13. Pers. Pron. SfC, (Repeat 
the Rule.) It is the nom. case, it represents the actors and 
subject of the verb " dreaded," and governs it : Rule 3. The 
nom. case, gov. the verb. Declined — third pers. mas. gend. 
sing. numb. nom. he, poss. his, obj. him. Plur. nom. they, 
poss. their or theirs, obj. them. 

Note. We do not apply gender in parsing the personal pronouns, (ex- 
cepting the third person singular,]) if tne nouns they represent are under* 
stood; and therefore we do not, in such instances, apply Rule 13. But 
when the noun is expressed, gender shotild he applied, and two Rules. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

I saw a man leading his horse slowly over the new bridge. 
My friends visit me very often at my father's office. We im- 
prove ourselves by close application. Horace, thou learnest 
many lessons. Charles, you, by your diligence, make easy 
work of the task given you by your preceptor. Young ladies, 
you run over your lessons very carelessly. The stranger drove 
his horses too far into the water, and, in so doing, he drowned 
them. 

' Gray morning rose in the east. A green narrow vale ap- 
peared before us : its winding stream murmured through the 
grove* The dark host of Rothmar stood on its banks with 
their glittering spears. We fought along the vale. They fled. 
Rothmar sunk beneath my sword. #Day was descending in the 
westy when I brought his arms to Crothar. The aged hero felt 
them with his hands : joy brightened his thoughts. 

Note. Horace, Ckarles, and ladiesy are of the second person, and nom. 
case independent : see Rule 5, and Note. The first '^ou. is used in the nom. 
poss. ana obj. case. — It represents Charles, therefore it is sin^ar in sense, 
although plural in form. In the next example, you personifies ladieSy there- 
fore it 18 plural. Given is a perfect participle. You following given, is govern- 
ed by to understood, according to Note 1. under Rule 32. Run over is a com- 
poond verb. Jind is a conjunction. The first its personates vale ; the second 
its represents stream. 
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You may now parse the following examples three timet 
over. 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

"Juliet, retain her paper, and present yours J* 
Yours is a compound personal pronoun, representing both 
the possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to your 
paper. Your is a pronoun,' a word used instead of a noun — 
personal, it personates " Juliet" — second person, it represents 
the person spoken to — fern, gender, sing, number, (singular in 
sense, but plural'in form,) because the noun Juliet is for which 
it stands : Rule 13. Pers. pron. t^c. — your is in the possessive 
case, it denotes possession, and is governed by " paper," ac- 
cording to Rule 12. .^ noun or pron* ^c. (Repeat the Rule, 
and decline the pronoun.) Paper is a noun, the name of a 
thing — common, the name of a sort of things — neutei gender, it 
denotes a thing without sex — ^third person, spoken of — sing, 
number, it implies but one- — and in the obj. case, it is the object 
of the action expressed by the transitive verb " present," and 
governed by it : Rule 20. Jtctive'iramilive verbsy govern the 
obj. case. 

Note. Should it be objected, that ymtrs does not mean your paper^ any 
more than it means your book, ymtr house, your any thing, let it be home in 
mind, that pronouns have no dejimte meaning, like other words ; hut their 
parlicular signification is always determined by the nouns they represent. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Julia injured her book, and soiled mine : hers is better than 
mine. My friend sacrificed his fortune to secure yours : bis 
deeds deserve reward ; yours merit disgrace. Henry*s labours 
are past ; thine are to come. We leave your forests of beasts 
for ours of men. . My sword and yours are kin. 

Note. She understood, is nominative to soiled^ in the first example : and 
the substantive part of mine, afler than, is nom. to w, understood : Rule 35. 
The verbs to secui^e and to come have no nominative. The pronouns fTttne, 
mi/, yourSf thinCf toe, i/our, aurs, mt/, and yours, personate nouns understood. 

REMARKS ON IT. 

For the want of a proper knowledge of this little pronoun it, many gram- 
marians have been greatly puzzled how to dispose of it, or how to account 
for its multiform, and, seemingly, contradictory characters. It is in great 
demand by writers of every description. They use it without ceremony ; 
either in the nominative or objective case ; either to represent one person or 
thing, or more than one. It is applied to nouns in the masculine, feminine, 
oi neuter gender, and, very frequently, it represents a member of a sentence, 
a whole sentence, or a number of sentences taken in a mass. 

A little attention to its true character, will, at once, strip it of all its nays- 
tcry. //, formerly written hit, ac<;ording to H. Tooke, is the past participle of 
the Moeso-Gothick verb haitan. It means, the said, and, therefore, Bko iU 
near relative that, meaning, the assumed, originally had no respect, in its ap- 
Dlication, i^ numbcij person, or gender, "/t is a wholesome law j" I e. Ikt 
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said (law) is a wholesome law ; or, that (law) is a wholesome law ; — the a»- 
maiud (law) is a wholesome law. *' It is the man ; I believe i^ to be them :** 
— the tend (man) is the man ; that (man) is the man : I believe the said (per- 
sons) to be them ; I believe that persons (according to the ancient applica- 
tion of that) to he them. " It happened on a summer's day, that many people 
were assembled/* &c. — Many people were assembled : it, that^ or the said 
(fact or circumstance) happehcd on a summer's day. 

Itj according to its accepted meaning in modern times, is not referred fo 
a noun understood after it, but is considered a substitute. '* How is it with 
yon ?»» that is, How is your state or condUuni ?" " Jt rains ; It freezes ; It is 
a hard winter ;" — The rain rains; The frost frosts or freezes ; Tht udd ^win- 
ter^ is a hard winter. "A is delightful to sec brothers and sisters living in 
unmterrupted love to the end of their days." What is delightful ? To set 
brothers and sisters living in uninterrupted love to the end of their days. It, this 
thing, is delightful. It, then, stands for all that part of the sentence express- 
ed in italicks ; and the sentence will admit of the following construction ; 
'* To see brothers living in unmterrupted love to the end of meir day8,is da 
JightfoL" . *^ 

OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS, 

Adjective Pronouns, Pronominal Adjec- 
tives, or, more properly. Specifying Adjec- 
tives, are a kind of adjectives which point out 
nouns by some distinct specification. 

Pronouns and adjectives are totally distinct in their cha- 
racter. The former stand for nouns, and never belong to them ; 
the latter belong to nouns, and never stand for them. Hence, 
such a thmg as an adjective-pronoun cannot exist. Eack^ 
every, either, this, that, some, other, and the residue, are pure 
adjectives. 

Those specifying adjectives commonly called 
Adjective Pronouns, may be divided into three 
sorts ; the distributive^ the demahstrative^ and the 
indefinite. They are all known by the lists. 

1. The distributive adjectives are those that 
denote the persons or things that make up a 
number, each taken separately and singly. List: 
each, every, either, and sometimes neither; as, 
" Each of his brothers is in a favourable situa- 
tion;'' " Every man must account for himself;'' 
" JVetther of them is industrious." 

These distributives are words which are introduced into lan- 
guage in its refined state, in order to express the nicest shades 
and colours of thought. " Man must account for himself;" 
^^ Mankind must account for themselves ;" " M men must ac 
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count for themselves ;^ <* AU men, women, and children, musi 
account for themselves ;" ^' Every man must account for him- 
self." Each of these assertions conveys the same fact or 
truth* But the last, instead of presenting the whole human 
family for the mind to contemplate in a mass, hj the peculiar 
force of evei-y, distributes them, and presents each separately 
and singly ; and whatever is affirmed of one individual, th^ 
mind instantaneously transfers to the whole human race. 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and signifies either of thtt 
two, or every one of any number taken separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies each one of them 
all taken separately. 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, and signifies the 
one or the other. '* Either of the three," is an inlproper ezpressioo. It shoatd 
be, " a)iy of the three.'* 

Neither im{k)rts not either ; that is, not one nor the other ; ks, " JWifAei 
«>f my friends was there." When an allusion is made to more than two, tuau 
should be used instead of neither ; as, " J^one of my friends was there.** 

II. The demonstrative are those which pre- 
cisely point out the subject to which they relate. 
List : this and that, and their plurals, these and 
those, and /brmer and latter; as, ^^ This is true 
charity ; that is only its image." 

There is hut a slight shade of difference in the meaning and 
application of the and thcU. When reference is made to a par- 
ticular book, we say, " Take the book ;" but when we wish to 
be very pointed and precise, we say, " Take that book ;" or, if 
it be near by, " Take this book." You perceive, then, that 
these demonstratives have all the force of the definite article, 
and a little more. 

This and these refer to the nearest persons or things, that and those to Uie 
most distant ; as, " Tliese goods are superior to those." This and these indi- 
cate the latter, or last mentioned ; that and those, the former, or first men- 
tioned ; as, " Both wealth and poverty are tcmptatioDS ; that tends to excite 
pride, thiSj discontent." 

" Some place the bliss in action, seme in ease ; 

" Those call it pleasure, and contentment, these,^ 
TJiey, tJiose* As it is the office of the personal they to represent a noun 
previouslv introduced to our notice, there appears to bo a slight departure 
from analogy in the following application of it : ^* They who seek after wis- 
dom, are sure to find her: Tfiey that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy.* 
This usage, however, is well established, and they, in such constructional is 
generally employed in preference to tftose, 

III. The indefinite are those which express 
their subjects in an indefinite or general manner. 
Last : some, other, any, one, alt, such, both, same^ 
another, none. Of these, one and other are de- 
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clined like nouns. •Another is declined, but wants 
the plural. 

The mdefinite adjectives, like the indefinite article, leave the 
meaning unfixed, or, in some degree, vague. V^ ith a slight 
shade of diiierence in meaning, we say, Give me a paper, one 
paper, eny paper, some paper, and so on. Though these words 
restrict the meaning of the noun, they do not fix it to vl particular 
object. We therefore call them indefinite. 

These adjectives, or adjective pronouns, frequently belong to nouns under- 
stood, in wnich situation they should be parsed accordingly ; as^ "You may 
take either; He is pleased with this book, butdislikaS thai (book;) ^ill (men) 
have sinned, but some (men) have repented." 

The words one^ other^ and noncy are used in 
both numbers ; and when they stand for nouns, 
they are not adjectives, but indefinite pronouns ; 
as, " The great ones of the world have their fail- 
ings f " Some men mcrease in wealth, while 
others decrease ;" " J^one escape." 

The word " ones," in the preceding example, does not be- 
long to a noun understood. If it did, we could supply the 
noun. The meaning is not " the great one men, nor ones 
men," therefore one is not an' adjective pronoun ; but the mean- 
ing is, " The great men of the world," therefore ones is a pro- 
noun of the indefinite kind, representing the noun men under- 
stood, and it ought to be parsed like a personal pronoun. The 
word others^ in the next example, is a compound pronoun, 
equivalent to other men ; and should be parsed like mme, thinty 
4-c. See Note 4th, page 100. 

I will now parse two pronouns, and then present some exam- 
ples for you to analyze. If, in parsing the following exercises, 
you should be at a loss for definitions and rules, please to refer 
to the compendium. But before you proceed, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Adjective Pronoun, 
is — an adjective pronoun, and why? — distribu- 
tive, demonstrative, or indefinite, and why? — to 
what noun does it belong, or with what does it 
agree ? — ^Rule. 

" One man instructs many oilier s.^^ 
One is an adjective pronoun, or specifying adjective, it spcci- 
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Heally poLats out a noun — indefinite, it expresses its subject in 
an indefinite or general manner, and belongs to the noun " man," 
according to 

Rule 19. Adjective pronouns belong to nouns, expressed or 
understood, ' 

Others is a compound pronoun, including both an adjective 
pronoun and a noun, and is equivalent to other men. Other 
is an adjective pronoun, it is used specifically to describe ita 
noun — indefinite, it expresses its subject in an indefinite manner, 
and belongs to men : Rule 19. (Repeat^ the rule.) Mau is a 
noun, a name denoting persons — common, &c. (parse it in full ;) 
and in the objective case, it is the object of th^ action expressed 
by the transitive verb "instructs," and gov. by it: Rule 20. 
Aclive-'transitive verbs, ^c. 

" Those books are im»e." 

Those is an adjective pronoun, it specifies what noun is re- 
ferred to — demonstrative, it precisely points out the subject to 
which it relates— ^and agrees with the noun " books" in the 
plural number, according to Note 1, under Rule 19. Adjective 
pronouns must agree in nuntber loith their nouns, 

J\Iine is a compound personal pronoun, including both the 
possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to my 
books. My is a pron. a word used instead of a noun — ^personal, 
it stands for the name of the person speaking — first person, it 
denotes the speaker — sing, number, it implies but one — €uid in 
the poss. case, it denotes possession, and is gov. by " books,'* 
according to Rule 12. (Repeat the Rule, and decline tlie pro- 
noun.) Books is a noun, the name of a thing— common, &c. 
(parse it in full ;) — and in the nominative case after " are," ac- 
cording to Rule 21. The verb to be admits the same case after 
it 03 before it, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Each individual fills a space in creation. Every man helpa 
a little. These men rank among the great ones of the world. 
That book belongs to the tutor, this belongs to me. Some men 
labour, others labour not ; the former increase in wealth, the 
latter decrease. The boy wounded the old bird, and stole the 
young ones. " None performs his duty too well. None of those 
poor wretches complain of their miserable lot. 

Note. In parsing the distributive pronominal adjectives, Note 2, under 
Rule 19, should be applied. 

III. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, iii ge- 
neral, to some word or phrase going before, which 
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is called the antecedent. They are toho, toMch, 
and that. 

The word antecedent^ comes from the two Latin words, ante, 
before, and cedo, to go. Hence you perceive, that antecedent 
means going before ; thus, " The man is happy lo^ lives virtu- 
ously ; This is the lady who relieved my wants ; Thou who 
lovest wisdom, &c. We who speak from experience," &c. 
The relative who, in these sentences, relates to the several 
words, man, lady, thou, and we, which words, you observe, come 
before the relative : they are, therefore, properly called ante- 
cedents. 

The relative is not varied on account of gender, person, or 
number, like a personal pronoun. Wlien we use a personal 
pronoun, in speaking of a man, w© say he, and of a woman, 
she ; in speaking of one person or thing, we use a singular 
pronoun, of more than one, a plural, and so on ; but there is 
no such variation of the relative. TVho, in the first of the pre- 
ceding examples, relates to an antecedent of the ma|. gend. 
third pers. sing. ; in the second, the antecedent is of the fem. 
gend. ; in the third, it is of the second pers. ; and in the fourth, 
it is of the first pers. plur. num. ; ahd, yet, the relative is in tlie 
same form in each example. Hence you perceive, that the re- 
lative has ne peculiar /orw to denote its gend. pers. and numb, 
but it always agrees with its antecedent in sense. Thus, when 
I say, The man who writes, ivho is masculine gend. and sing. ; 
but when I say. The ladies wlw write, who is feminine, and 
plural. In order to ascertain the gend. pers. and numb, of the 
relative, you must always look at its antecedent. 

Who, Which, and That. 

Who is applied to persons, which to things and 
brutes ; as, " He is ^. friend tvho is faithful in ad- 
versity ; The bird lohich sung so sweetly,^ is 
flown ; This is the tree ivhich produces no fruit,'' 

That is often used as a relative, to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of tvho and tvhich. It is 
applied both to persons and things ; s.Sj^^ He that 
acts wisely, deserves praise ; Modesty is a quality 
that highly adorns a woman." 

NOTES. 



Who should never be applied to animals. The following applicationof it 
roneous:— " He is like a htast of prey, moUq destroys without pity.'* It 



1. 

18 erroneous 

toould be, <Aa( destroysi, &c. |Q 
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% Who should not bo applied to children. It is incorrect to say, "The 
child whitm we have just seen," &c It should he, " The child tkat we ha¥« 
just seen.*' 

3. ^VlUch may be applied to persons when we wish to distingmsh oneper- 
son of two, or a particular person among a number of others j as, ** Which 
of the two ? Which of them is he ?" 

4. That, in preference to who or which, is applied to persons when they 
are qualified by an adjective in the superlative degree, or by the pronominal 
adjective Mmt; as, " Charles XII., king of Sweden, was one of the greatest 
madmen IhalXhe world ever saw ; — He is the same man thai we saw before." 

5. That is employed after the interrojarative who, m cases like ♦he follow- 
ing; " Who that has any sense of religion, would have argued thus ?" 

When the word ever or soever is annexed to a 
relative pronoun, the combination is called a com- 
pound pronoun ; as, whoever or whosoever, winch- 
ever or whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever. 

DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS- 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

J^tom. who, Poss, whose, Ohj. whoiti. 

" whoever, " whosever, " whomever. 

• " whosoever, " whosesoever, " whomsoever. 

Which and that are indeclinable, except that whose is some- 
times used as the possessive case of tvhich ; as, " Is there any 
other doctrine whose followers are punished ;" that is, the fol- 
lowers of which are punished. The use of this license has ob- 
tained among our best writers ; hut the construction is not to 
be recommended, for it is a departure from a plain principle of 
grammar, namely, who, whose, whom, in their applications, 
should be confined to rational beings. 

That may be used as a pronoun, an adjective, and a conjunc- 
tion, depending on the ofHce which it performs in the sentence. 

That is a relative only when it can be changed to who or which 
without destroying the sense ; as, " They that (who) reprove us, 
may be our best friends; From every thing that (which) you see, 
derive instruction." That is a demonstrative adjective, when it 
belongs to, or points out, some particular noun, either express 
ed or implied ; as, '* Return that book ; That belongs to me ; 
Give me that,^^ When that is neither a relative nor an adjec- 
tive pronoun, it is a conjunction ; as, " Take care that every dey 
be well employed." The word /^a/,in this last sentence, can 
not be changed to who or ishich without destroying the sense, 
therefore yoii know it id not a relative pronoun ; neither does it 
f>oint out any particular noun, for which reason you know it ii 
not an adjective pronoun ; but it connects the sentence, there- 
fore it is a conjunction. 
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If 70U pay particular attention to this elucidation of the word 
ikaty you will find no difficulty in parsing it. When it is a rela- 
tive or an adjective pronoun, it may be known by the signs given ; 
and whenever these signs will not apply to it, you know it is a 
conjunction. 

Some writers are apt to make too free a use of this word. 1 
will give you one example of afironted that, which may serve as 
a caution. The tutor said, in speaking of the word that, that 
that that that that lady parsed, was not the that that that gen- 
tleman requested her to analyze. This sentence, though ren- 
dered inelegant by a bad choice of words, is strictly grammaticaL 
The first that is a noun ; the second, p. conjunction ; the third, 
an adjective pronoun ; the fourth, a noun ; the Mh, a relative 
pronoun ; the sixth, an adjective pronoun ; the seventh, a noun ; 
the eighth, a relative pronoun ; the ninth, an adjective pronoun. 
The meaning of the senteilce will be more obvious, if rendered 
thus ; The tutor said, in speaking of the word that, that that that 
which that lady parsed, was not the that which that gentleman 
requested her to analyi;e. 

WHAT. 

What is generally a compound relative, includ- 
ing both the antecedent and the relative, and is 
equivalent to that which; as, "This is what I 
wanted f that is, that whichy or, the thing which I 
wanted. 

Whai is compounded of tohich that» These words have been 
contracted and made to coalesce, a part of the orthography of 
both being still retained *, what — wh[ich — th']at ; {tohich-that.) 
Anciently it appeared in the varying forms, tha qua, qua tha, 
quHhOy quthat, quhat^ hwal, and finally what. 

What may be used as Ihree kinds of a pronoun, and as an 
interjection. When it is equivalent to that which, the thing which, 
or (iwae things which, it is a compound relative, because it in- 
cludes both the antecedent and the relative ; as, ** I will try 
what (that which) can be found in female delicacy ; What you 
recollect with most pleasure, are the virtuous actions of your past 
life ;" that is, those things which you recollect, &c. 

When what is a compound relative, you must always parse it 
as two words ; that is, you must parse the antecedent part as a 
noun, and give it a case ; the relative part you may analyze like 
any other relative, giving it a case likewise. In the first of the 
preceding examples, that, the antecedent part of what, is in the 
obj. case, governed by the verb " will try ;" whichj the relati-" 
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part, is in the nom. case to " can be found." " I have heaid 
what (i. e. that which, or the thing which) has been alleged.'* 

Whoever and whosoever are also ccmpOMnd relatives, and 
should he parsed like the compound what; as, '* Whoever taLke9 
that oath, is bound to enforce the laws." In this sentence 
whoever is equivalent to he who, or, the inan who ; tius, ^He 
who takes that oath, is bound," &c. 

Who, which, and what, when used in asking questions, are 
called interrogative pronouns, or relatives of the interrogative 
kind ; as, " Who is he ] Which is the person 1 What are you 
doing ?" 

Interrogative pronouns have no antecedent ; but they relate 
to the word or phrase which is the answer to the question, for 
their subsequent ; as, " Who^n did you see 1 The preceptor, JVhat 
have you done ? •/Vb/^twg-," Antecedent and subsequent are 
opposed to each other in signiHcation. Antecedent means 
preceding, or going before ; and subsequent means following, 
or coming after. What, when used as an interrogative, is never 
compound. 

What, vjhich, and that, when joined to nouns, are specifying 
adjectives, or adjective pronouns, in which situation they have 
no case, but are paised like adjective pronouns of the demon- 
strdtive or indefinite kind ; as, " Unto which promise our twelve 
tribes hope to come;" ^^ What misery the vicious endure! 
What havock hast thou made, foul monster, sin I" 

What and which, when joined to nouns in asking questions, 
are denominated interrogative pronominal adjectives ; as, 
" What man is that ? Which road did he take ?" 

What, whatever, and whatsoever, which, whichever, nnd which 
soever, in co.^structions like the following, are compound pro- 
nouns, but not compound relatives ; as, " In what charactei 
Butler was admitted, is unknown ; Give him xvhat name you 
choose ; Nature's care largely endows whatever happy man 
will deign to use her treasures ; Let Him take which course, or, 
whichever course he will." These sentences may be rendered 
thus ; " That character, or, the character in which Butler wa3 
admitted, is unknown ; Give him that name, or, the name 
which you choose ; Nature's care endows that happy man who 
will d&ign, &c.; Let him take that course, or the course tnhich 
he will." A compound relative necessarily includes both an an- 
tecedent and a relative. These compounds, you will notice, 
do not include antecedents, the first part of each word being the 
article the, or the adjective pronmm, that ; therefore they (can- 
not properly be denominated compound relatives. — ^With regard 
'0 the word ever annexed to these pronouns, it is a singular fact| 
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(bat, as soon as we analyze the word to which it is suhjoined, 
ever is entirely exclucted from the sentence. 

What is sometimes used as an interjection ; as, " But what ! 
IS thy servant a dog, that he should do this? What ! rob us of 
our right of suffrage, and then shut us up in dungeons !" 

You have now come tf» the most formidable obstacle, or, if I 
may so speak, to the most rugged eminence in tie path of gram- 
matical science ; but be not disheartened, for, if you can get 
safely over this, your future course will be interrupted with only 
here and there a gentle elevation. It will require close appli- 
cation, and a great deal of sober thinking, to gain a clear cou 
ception of the nature of the relative pronouns, particularly the 
compound'relatives, which are not easily comprehended by the 
y<»uiig learner. As this YIIL lecture is a very important one, 
k becomes necessary for you to read it carefully four or five 
times over before you proceed to commit the £611owing order. 
Whenever you parse, you may spread the compendium before 
you, if you please. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Relative Pronoun, 
is — a pronoun, and why ? — relative, and why?— 
gender, person, and number, and why ? — Rule . 
case, and why ? — Rule. — Decline it. 

'•-1 

" This is the man tr/iow we saw." 

Whom is a pronoun, a word used jnstead of a noun — relative, ' 
it relates to " man" for its antecedent — mas. gend. thiud pers. 
eing. num. because the antecedent " man" is with which it 
agrees, according to 

Rule 14. Relative pronouns agree iviih their antecedents in 
gendery person, and nvmber, WJiom is in the objective case, the 
object of the action expressed by the active-transitive verb 
** saw," and governed by it, agreeably to 

Rule 16. fVhen a nominative comes between the relative ana 
the verby the relative is governed by the following verb, or some 
other word in its 07on member of the sentence. 

Whom, in the objective case, is placed before the verb that 

fovems it, according to Note 1, under Rule 16. (Repeat the 
fote, and decline who.) 

" From what is recorded, he appears," &c. 
What is a corop. rel. pron. including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and is equivalent to that tvhichy or the thdng which.— 
Thm^s the antecedent part of what^ is a noun, the name of a 

10* 
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thing— -com. the. name of a species — ^neuter gender, it has no 
sex — third person, spoken of — sing, number, it implies but one — 
and in the obj. case, it is the object of the relation expressed by 
the prep, "from," and gov. by it: Rule 31. (Repeat the 
Rule, and every other Rule to which I refer.) Which, the rela- 
tive part o( what y is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
relative, it relates ^o " thing" for its antecedent — ^neut. gender, 
third person, sing, number, because the antecedent " thing" ia 
with which it agrees, according to Rule 14. Rel, pron, &c. 
fVhich is in the nom. case to the verb " is recorded," agreeably to 
Rule 15. The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
iffJbcn no nominative comes between it and the ver&. 

" WJiat have you learned ? Nothing." 
What is a pron. a word used, &c.— relative of the interroga- 
tive kind, because it is used in asking a question — it refers to 
the word " nothing" for its subsequent, according to 

Rule 17. When the reL pron. is of the interrog. kind, it rc- 
fers to the word 9r phrase containing the answer to the question, 
for its subsequent, which subsequent mu>st agree in case with the 
interrogative. What is of the neut. gen. third per. sing, because 
the subsequent " nothing" is with which it agrees ; Rule 14 
Rel, pron, agree, &c — It is in the objective case, the object of 
the action, of the active-transitive verb " have learned," and 
gov. by it, agreeably to Rule 16. When a nmn, &c. See 
Note 1, under the Rule. 

Note 1. You Deed not apply gend. pers. and numb, to the interrogative 
when the answer to the question is not expressed. 

WHO, Which, what. 

Truth and simplicity are twin sisters, and generally go hand in 
nand. The foregoing exposition of the " relative pronouns," is 
in accordance with the usual method of treating them ; but if they 
were unfolded according to their true cheu'acter, they would be 
found to be very simple, and, doubtless, much labour and per- 
plexity, on the part of the learner, would thereby be saved. 

Of the words called " relatives," who, only, is a pronoun; and 
this is strictly personal ; more so, indeed, if we except / and toe, 
than any other word in our language, for it is always restricted 
to persons. It ought to be classed with the personal pronouns. 
' /, thou, he, she, it, toe, you, €md they, relate to antecedents, as 
well as who. Which, that, and what, are always adjectives 
, They never stand for, but always belong to, nouns, either ex- 
pressed or implied. They specify, like many other adjectives^ 
and connect sentences. 

W%) supplies the j^lace of which or what^ and its personal 
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noun. Who camo? i. e. what mariy what woman, what person; 
— which many tooman, or person^ came ? " They heard what I 
said" — they heard that (thing) which (thing) I said. " Take 
what (or whichever) course you please ;'* — take that course 
which (course) you please to take. " What have you done V- 
i. 6. what thingy act, or deed have you done ? " Which thin^ 
I also did at Jerusalem." " Which will you take?" — which 
hooky haty or something else? " This is the tree which (tree) 
produces no fruit." " He that (man, or lohich man) acts wise- 
ly, deserves praise." 

They who prefer this method of treating the " relatives," are 
at liberty to adopt it, and parse accordingly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The man who instructs you, labours faithfully. The boy 
whom I instruct, learns well. The lady whose house we occu- 
py, bestows many charities. That modesty which highly adorns 
a woman, she possesses. He that acts wisely deserves praise. 
This is the tree which produces no fruit. I believe what ho 
says. He speaks what he knows. Whatever purifies the 
heart, also fortifies it. What doest* thou ? Nothing. What 
book have you? A poem. Whose hat have you? John's. 
Who does that work ? Henry. Whom seest thou ? To whom 
gave you the present? Which pen did he take? Whom ye 
ignorantl^ worship, him declare I unto you. I heard what he 
said. George, you may pursue whatever science suits your 
taste. Eliza,take whichever pattern pleases you bgst. Whoever 
lives to see this republick forsake her moral and literary institu- 
tions, will behold her liberties prostrated. Whosoever, there- 
fore, will be a friend of the world, is the enemy of God. 

NOTE. The nominative case is frequently placed after the verb, and the 
objective case, before the verb that governs it. Whom, in everj^ sentence ex- 
cept one, house, modesty, hook, hat, pen, him, the third what and lohich, the re- 
lative part of the first two wfutts, are all in the objective case, and governed 
by the several verbs that follow them. See Rule 16, and Note 1. Tree is 
nom. after is, according to Rule 21. Thing, the antecedent part of loAofeuer, 
is nom. to " fortifies ;" tohich, the relative part, is Aom. to " purifies." J^o- 
thing is governed by do, and poem, by have, understood. Henry is nominct- 
tive to does, understood. Tf^Aosc and John's are governed according to Rule 
12. J, thou, you, him, &c. represent nouns understood. Him, in the last sen- 
tence but five, is governed by declare, and / is nominative to declare, GeorgB 
and Eliza are in the nominative case independent : Rule 5. " Whatever 
science,*' &c is equivalent to, that science which suits your taste ;— ;" tcAicA- 
eter pattern ;" i. e. that pattern which pleases you best. Whoever is a cora- 

♦ The second person singular of do, when used as a principal verb, is 
speUed with an e ; thus, " What thou doest, do quicUy ;" but when emplojj- 
ed as an auxiliary, the c should be omitted ; as, " Dost thou not hehold arock 
with its head of heath ?" 
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pound relative ^ he, the antecedent mtrt, is nominative to " will b^old.'* 
Take agrees with ycu understood. Forsake is in the infinitive mood &fl6r 
"see:" Rule 25. 

REMARKS ON RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Which sometimes relates to a member of a sentence, or to a whole sen- 
tence, for its antecedent : as, **We are required to fear God and keep his 
commandments, lokich is the whole duty of man." What is the whole dutf 
of man 7 " To fear God and keep his commandments :'* therefore, this phrase 
is the antecedent to which. 

The conjunction cw, when it follows sticky many., or same, is frequently de- 
nominated a relative pronoun ; as, " I am plcuised with such as have a refined 
taste ;" that is, with those toho, or them xoho have, &c. " Let such as presume 
to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;" that 13, Let those, or them 
who presume, &c. "*i.» many as were ordained to eternal life, believed ^* that 
is, they, those, or all xoho were ordained, believed. ** He exhibited the «om# 
testimonials as were adduced on a former occasi(m ;" that is, those t«»stimo- 
nials which were adduced, &c. But, in examples like these, if we supply the 
ellipsis which a critical analysis requires us to do, as will be found to be a 
conjunction ; thus, *' I am pleased with such persmis, as those persons are wko 
have a refined taste ; Let such persmis, as those persons are who presume/' &a 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term pronoun derived 1 Do pro- 
nouns always avoid the repetition of nouns ? — Name the three 
kinds of pronouns. — What distinguishes the personal from the 
relative pronouns ? — How many personal pronouns are there 1 
—Repeat them. — ;What belong to pronouns ? — Is gender ap- 
plied to all the personal pronouns ? — To which of them is it 
applied ? — Which of the personal pronouns have no peculiar 
termination to denote their gender ? — How many persons have 
pronouns 1 — Speak them in their different persons. — How ma- 
ny numbers have pronouns ? — How many cases ? — \^Tiat are 
they? — Decline all the personal pronouns. — When self is added 
to the personal' pronouns, what are they called, and how are 
they used ? — When is you singular in sense ? — Is it ever singu- 
lar in form ? — Why are the words, my^ tliy, his, her^ our, your^ 
theivy called personal pronouns ? — Why are the words, mine, 
thine, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs, denominated compound pers. 
pron.l — ^How do you parse these compounds ? — What is said 
o^ others ? — Repeat the order of parsing a personal pronoun* — 
What rule do you apply in peu-sing a pronoun of the first person, 
and in the nom. case ? — What Rule when the pronoun is in the 
possessive case ? — What Rules apply in parsing personal pro- 
nouns of the second and third person? — What Rules in p«i^<stng 
the compounds, yours, otirs, irUne, &c.? — TVTiat is said of the 
pronoun it? 

What are adjective pronouns 1— Name the three kinds. 
— ^What does utch relate to ? — To what does every relate ? 
— To what does e^'ther relate ? — ^What does neither iavpori ?— 
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To what do {his and these refer ? — Give examples. — To what 
do that and those refer ?— Give examples. — Repeat all the ad- 
jective pronouns. When adj. pronouns belong to nouns under- 
stood, how are they parsed 1 — >\Vhen they stand for, or represent 
nouns, what are they called? — Give examples. — Repeat the 
order of parsing an adj. pronoun. — What Rule do you apply in 
parsing the indefinite adjective pronouns ? — What ^'otes, in 
parsing the distributives and demonstratives ? 

What are relative pronouns ? — Repeat them. — From what 
words is the term antecedent derived ? — What does antecedent 
meanl — Are relatives varied on account of gender, person, or 
number ? — To what are who and which applied ? — To what is 
ihat applied ? — Should who ever be applied to irrational beings 
or children ? — In what instances may which be applied to per- 
sons ? — Decline the rel. pronouns. — Can which and that be de- 
clined? — Is that ever used as three parts of speech? — Give 
examples. — What part of speech is the word %chat ? — Is what 
ever used as three kinds of a pronoun? — Give examples. — ^What 
is said of whoever? — What words are used as interrogative 
pronouns? — Give examples. — ^^Vhen are the words, what,whichj 
and that, called adj. pron.? — When are they called interroga- 
tive pronominal adjectives ? — ^What is said of whatever and 
whichever? — Is what ever used as an interjection? — Give exam- 
ples. — Repeat the order of parsing a rel. pron. — What Rules do 
you apply in parsing a relative? — What Rules in parsing a com- 
pound relative ? — What Rules in parsing an interrogative ? — 
jDoes the relative which ever relate to a sentence for its ante- 
cedent ? — When does the conjunction as become a relative ? — 
Give examples. 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

NoTB 1, to Rule 13. When a noun or pronoun is the sub- 
ject of a verb, it must be in the nominative case. 

Who will go 1 Him and L How does thee do ? Is thee well? 

" Him and 1 ;" not proper, because the pronoun him is the subject of the 
verb wiil go understood, tnerefore him should be in the nominative case, he^ 
according to the above Note. (Repeat the Note.) Him and /are connect- 
ed by the conjunction andy and him is in the obi. case, and 1 in the nom., 
therefore Rule 33d, is violated. (Repeat the Rule.) In the second and third 
examples, thee should be thmij according to the Note. The verbs, does and 
iSf are of the third person, and the nom. thmt is second, for which reason the 
verbs should be of the second person, dost do and art, agreeably to Rule 4. 
You may cocrect the other examples, four times over. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Him and me went to town yesterday. Thee must be atteik- 
live. Him wb^ is caieless, will not improve. They can write 
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as well as me. This is the maa whom was expected. Her 
and I deserve esteem. I have made greater proficiency than 
him. Whom, of all my acquaintances, do you think was there. 
Whom, for the sake of his important services, had an office of 
honour bestowed upon him. 

Note 2, to Rule 13. Personal pronouns being used to sup- 
ply the place of nouns, should not be employed in the same 
- member of the sentence with the noun which they represent. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The men they are there. I saw him the king. Our cause 
it is just. Many words they darken speech. That noble gene- 
ral who had gained so many victories, he died, at last, in prison. 
Who, instead of going about doing good, they are continually 
doing evil. 

In each of the preceding examples, the personal pronoun should be omit- 
ted, according to Note 2. 

Note 3, to Rule 13. A personal pronoun in the objective 
case, should not be used instead of these and those, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Remove them papers from the desk. Give me them books. 
Give them men their discharge. Observe them three there. 
Which of them two persons deserves most credit. 

In all these examples, those should be used in place of them. The use of 
the personal, fAcm, m such constructions, presents two objectives afler one 
verb or preposition. This is a solecism which may be avoided by employing 
an adjective pronoun in its stead. 



' LECTURE IX* 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences, joining two or 
more simple sentences into one compound sen- 
tence : it sometimes connects only words ; as, 
" Thou and he are happy, because you are good." 

Conjunctions are those parts of language, which, by joining 
sentences in different ways, mark the connexions and varioua de- 
pendances of human thought. They belong to language only 
in its refined state. 
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The term Conjunction comes from the twa Latin words, 
eofij which signifies together, andjungo, to join. A conjunction, 
(hen, is a word that conjoins, or joins together something. Be- 
fore you can fully comprehend the nature and office of this sort 
of words, it is requisite that you should know what is meant by a 
sentence, a simple sentence) and a compound sentence, for con- 
Junctions are chiefly used to connect sentences. 

A Sentei{Ce is an assemblage of words form 
ing complete sense. 

• A Simple Sentence contains but one subject, 
or nominative, and one verb which ag-rees with 
that nominative ; as, " Wheat grows in the field.** 

You perceive that this sentence contains several words besides 
the nominative and the verb, and you will oflen see a simple sen- 
tence containing many parts of speech ; but, if it has only one 
nominative and one. finite verb, (that is, a verb iwt in the infuiitive 
mood,) it is a simple sentence, though it is longer than many 
compound sentences. 

A Compound Sentence is composed I3f two or 
more simple sentences connected together ; as, 
" Wheat grows in the field, and men reap it." 

This sentence is compound, because it is formed of two sim- 
ple sentences joined together by the word and ; which word, on 
account of its connecting power, is called a conjunction. If 
we write this sentence without the conjunction, it becomes two 
feimple sentences : thus, " Wheat grows in the field. Men 
reap it." 

The nature and importance of the conjunction, are easily 
illustrated. After expressing one thought or sentiment, you 
know we frequently wish to add another, or several others, 
which are closely connected with it. We generally effect this 
addition by means of the conjunction : thus, " The Georgians 
cultivate rice and cotton ;" that is, " They cultivate rice, add cot- 
Ion." This sentence is compound, and without the use of the 
conjunction, it would be written in two separate, simple sen- 
tences : thus, " The Georgians cultivate rice. They cultivate 
cotton." The conjunction, though chiefly used to connect sen- 
tences, sometimes connects only words ; in which capacity it is 
nearly allied to the preposition ; as, "The sun aiU {tuld) the 
planets constitute the solar system." In this, which is a simple 
sentence, and connects two words, 

A few more examples will illustrate the nature, and exhibit 
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the use of this part of speech so clearly, as to enable you fully 
to comprehend it. The following simple sentences and mem- 
bers of sentences, have no relation to\ each other until they are 
connected by conjunctions. He labours harder — ^more success- 
fully — I do. That man is healthy — ^he is temperate. By filling 
up the vacancies in these sentences with conjunctions, you wiU 
see the importance of this sort of words : thus, He labours 
harder and more successfully than I do. That man is healthy 
because he is temperate. 

Conjunctions are divided into two sorts, the 
Copulative and the Disjunctive* 

!• The Conjunction Copulative serves to con- 
nect and continue a sentence by joining on a 
member which expresses an addition, a suppo- 
sition, or a cause ; as, " Two and three are 
five ; I will go if he will accompany me ; You 
are happy because you are good." 

In the first of these examples, and joins on a word that ex- 
presses an addition; in the second, if connects a member that 
implies a supposition or condition ; and in the third, betjause con 
nects a member that expresses a cause, 

II. The Conjunction Disjunctive serves to 
connect and continue a sentence by joining on 
a member that expresses opposition of meanmg ; 
as, *' They came with her, but they went away 
without her.'* 

But joins on a member of this sentence which expresses, not 
only something added,, but, also, opposition of meaning. 

The principal conjunctions may be known by the following 
lists, which you may now commit to memory. Some words in 
these lists, are, however, frequently used as adverbs, and some- 
times as prepositions ; but if you study well the nature of all the 
different sorts of words, you cannot be at a loss to tell the part 
of speech of any word in the language. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

On scientifick principles, our connectweSf commonly denominated prepost- 
lions and conjunctions, are but one part of speech, the distinction between 
them being merely technical. Some conjunctions unite only words, and 
some prepositions connect sentences. They are derived from nouns and 
verbs ; and the time has been, when, perhaps, in our language, they did not 
perform the office of connectives. 

f' I wish you to believe, that I would not wilfully hurt a fly.»» tiere, in th« 
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LISTS OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

Copulative. Aiid, if, that, both, then, since, for, 
because, therefore, wherefore, provided, besides. 

injunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding, ne- 
vertheless, except, whether, whereas, as well as. 

Some conjunctions are followed by corresponding conjunc- 
tions, so that, in the subsequent member of the sentence, the 
latter answers to the former ; as, 

1. Tfiough — yet or nevertheless ; as, *^ Though he was richf 
yet for our sakes he became poor." 

2. Whether — or; as, " Whether he will go, or not, I cannot 
tell.'* It is improper to say, " Whether he will go or no." 

3. Either — or ; as, "I will eiiJier send it, or bring it my- 
self.'* 

4. J^Teither — nor ; as, " J^cither thou nor I can comprehend 
it." 

6. .ds-^-ds ; as, " She is as amiable as her sister." 
JS. w2s — so ; as, " As the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7. So — as ; as, " To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in 
the sanctuary." 

8. So — that ; as, " He became so vain, that every one di«- 
liked him." 

NOTES. 

1. Some conjunctions are used to connect simple sentences only, and form 
them into compound sentences ; such as, further, again, besides, &c. Others 
are employed to connect simple inemhers only, so as tocnake them compound 
members; such as, than, lest, unless, that, so that, if, though, yet, because, 
as well as, &c. But, and, therefore, or, nor, for, &c., corkiiect either whole 
sentences, or simple members. 

2. Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to connect sentences ; 
as, ^ Blessed is the man who feareth the Lord, mid keepeth his command- 
ments." 

^^^— ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ . I III ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ II I ■ ■■■■■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■ II I ■ ■ ■ I ^^— — ^— ^M^MPIM^— ^1— ^— i^^^^^ 

Opinion of H. Tooke^ our modem conjunction titaty is merely a demonstrative 
adjective, in a disguised form ; and he attempts to prove it by the following 
resolution : " I would not wilfully hurt a fly. 1 wish you to believe tluA [as- 
«ntton."1 Now, if we admit, that that is an adjective in the latter construc- 
tion, it does not necessarily follow, that it is the same part of speech, nor 
that its associated meaning is precisely the same, in the former construction. 
Instead of ejfpressmg our ideas in two detached sentences, by the former 
phraseology we have a quicker and closer transition of thought, and botk 
the mode of employing (oaf, and its vyfereniial meaning, are changed. Mora- 
over, if we examine ue meaning of each of these constructions, taken as a 
whole, we shall find, that they go not both convey the same ideas. By the 
latter, I assert, positively, that " 1 would not wilfully hurt a fly ;»» whorcae, 
by tho former, 1 merely wish you to believe that «* I would not wilfully hurt a 
fly ;»» but I do not affirm that as a fact. . 

That being the past part, of <Acw», to get, taKe, assume, by rcndcnng it ae 
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You will now pleasfe to turn back and read this lecture four or 
five times over ; and then, after committing the following order, 
you may parse the subsequent exercises. 

SYIJTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Conjunction, is — a 
conjunction, and why ? — copulative or disjunctive, 
and why? — what does it connect ? 

" Wisdom and virtue /bnn the good man's character." 

Aad is a conjunction, a word that is chiefly used to connect 
sentences ; but in this example it connects only words— copula- 
tive, it serves to connect and continue the sentence by joining 
on a member which expresses an addition — it connects the words 
" wisdom and virtue." 

Wisdom is a noun, the name of a thing — (You may parse it iu 
full.) — Wisdom is one of the nomin:itives to the verb " form." 

Virtue is a noun, the name, &c. — (Parse it in full:) — ^and in 
the nom. case to the verb " form," and connected to the noun 
" wisdom" by and^ according to 

Rule 33. Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in the 
same case. 

Form is a verb, a word which signifies to do, &c.— of the third 
person, plural, because its two nominatives, " wisdom and vir- 
tue," are connected by a copulative conjunction, agreeably to 

Rule 8. Two or more nouns in the singular number, joined 
hy copulative conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns 
agreeing ivith them in the plural. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us." 

Or is a conjunction, a word that ,is chiefly used to connect 
sentences: it sometimes connects words — disjunctive, it serves 
not only to connect and continue the sentence, but also to join 
on a member which expresses opposition of meaning — it connects 
tlie nouns " wisdom and folly." 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■■-1^ ■■■■■ H H I ■■■■ l| I ■■■ — ■ I ■■I ■■■^ ■■■■■■ ,^m^ ^^^11^^»^—— !■ ■■ ■ . M^^^^H^^^— B^^— ■^■^l.^M^^M^.^— M^B^P 

a pirtidpUf instead of an adjective, we shoukl come nearer to its primitive 
t^iaractor. Thus, " I would not wilfully hurt a fly. I wish you to believe the 
assuineil [fact or .ttateinetit ;] or, the fact asmnied or taken.'*^ 

Ify (formorly written ^hf^ «•»»«, )?**'*>) *3 previously stated, is the imperative 
of the Aniilo-Sa.ton verb t^ifati, to ffive. in imitation of Hornc Tooke, some 
of our modern philosophical writers are inclined to teach pupils to render it 
as a verb. Thus, ** I will <ro, j/he will accompany me:" — " He will accom- 
pany me. Grants-give that [fact.] I will go." For the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the p'iiniiioe meaning oi this word, I have no objection to such a reso- 
lution ; but, by it, do we get the exact meaning and force of (fas it is ap- 
lilied in our modern, refined state of the language? I hoio not. But, admit- 
ting wo do, does this prove that such a mode of resolving sentences <jan bo 
u4vftntageously adopted by learners in common schools? I presume it cau* 
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GovtTM is a verb, a word that signifies, &c. — of the third 
person, singular number, agreeing with <^ wisdom or folly," ac- 
cording to 

Rule 9. Two or mort nouns singular y joined hy disjunctive 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nounfi, and pronouns agreeing with 
them in the singular. 

If 70U reflect, for a few moments, on the meaning of the last 
two Rules presented, you will see, at once, their propriety and 
importance. For example ; in the sentence, " Orlando and 
Thomas, who study their lessons, make rapid progress," you 
notice that the two singular nouns, Orlando and TTwmas, are con- 
nected by the copulative conjunction and, therefore the verb 
make, which agrees with them, is plural, because it expresses 
the action o{both its nominatives or actors. And you observe, 
too, that the pronouns who and their, and the noun lessom, are 
plural, agreeing with the nouns Orlando and Thomas, according 
to Rule 8. The verb study is plural, agreeing with who, ac- 
cording to Rule 4. 

But let us connect these two nouns by a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion, and see how the sentence will read : " Orlando or Thomas, 
who studies his lesson, makes rapid progress." Now, you per- 
ceive, that a different construction takes place, for the latter ex- 
pression does not imply, that Orlando aiul Thomas, both study 
and make rapid progress; but it asserts, that either the one or 
the other studies, and makes rapid progress. Hence the verb 
makes is singular, because it expresses the action of the one or 
the other of its nominatives. And you observe, too, that the 
pronouns who and his, and the noun lesson, are likewise in the 
singular, agreeing with Orlando or Thomas, agreeably to Rule 
9. Studies is also singular, agreeing with xoho, according to 
Rule 4. 



not be denied, that instead of teaching tlie learner to express himself cor- 
rectly in modem English, such a resolution is merely making him familiar 
with an ancient and barbarous construction which modern refinement has 
rejected. Our forefathers, I admit, who were governed by those laws of ne- 
cessity which compel all nations in the early and rude state of their language, 
to express themselves in short, detached sentences, employed j/* as a verb 
when they used the following circumlocution : " My son will reform. Give 
that fact 1 will forgive him." But in the present, improved state of our lan- 
guage, by using t/as acoiyuncfion, (for I maintain that it is one,) we express 
the same thought nlore briefly; and our modern mode of expression has, too^ 
a decided advantage over the ancient, not only in point of elegance, but also 




But perhaps the advocates of what they cdi a philosophical development 
of language, will say, that by their resolution of sentences, they merely mv^ 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Joseph and his brother reside in New-Tork. The sun, mooiii 
and stars, admonish us of a superiour and superintending Power.. 
I respect ray friend, because he is upright and obliging. Henry 
and VVilliam, who obey their teacher, improve rapidly. Henry 
or William, who obeys his teacher, improves very fast Neither 
rank nor possession makes the guilty mind happy, ^jsdom, 
virtue, and meekness, form the good man's happiness and inte- 
rest : they support him in adversity, and comfort him in pros- 
perity. Man is a little lower than the angels. The United 
States, as justly as Great Britain, can now boast of their literary 
institutions. 

Note. The verb farm is plural, and airrees with three nounB singular, 
connofjtod by co[)ulative conjunctions, according to Rule 8. The verb con^ 
fort aLM*coa with Ih^ for \H nominative. It is coniiected to support by the 
cor^raction aiid^ astreoahly to Rule 34, %ingcis is noni. to ore understood, 
and Great Britain is noni. to can boast understood, according to Rule 35. 

REMARKS ON CONJUNCTIONS AND PREPOSITIONS. 

The same word is occaiiionally employed, either as a conjunction, an ad- 
verb, or a preposition, " 1 submitted, for it was in I'ain to resist ;'» in this 
example, for is a conjunction, because it connects the two' members of a 
compound sentence. In the next it is a preposition, and governs victory in 
the objective case : " He contended far viclury only." 

In the first of the followincr sentences, sinct is a conjunction ; in the se- 
cond, it is a preposition, and in the third, an adverb ; " «Sine« we mnst part, 
let us do it p<»acf>ab!y ; I have not seen him since that time ; Our frienoship 
commenced Ions since,^* 

" H 3 will repent before he dies ; Stand before me ; Why did you not re« 
turn before" [that or this time ;] in the first of these three examples, before is 
an adverbial conmnction, because it expresses time and connects ; and ia 
the second and third, it is a prefwsilion. 

As t'.ie words of a sentence are often transposed, so are also its menibers. 
Without attending to this circumstance, the leamor may sometimes be at a 
loss to perceive the connecting power of a preposition or c-onjunction, for 
every preposition and every conjunction connects either words or phrases^ 
sentences or members of sentences. Whenever a sentence begins with a 
preposition or conjunction, ils members are transposed ; as, " /n the days of 
Joratn, kinar of Israel, flourished the prophet Elisha;" "/fthou seek the 
Lord, he will be found of thcc ; but, i/thou forsake him, he will cast theeofi 
for ever." 

' N 

ply an ellipsis. If, by an ellipsis, they mean such a one as is necessary to 
the graminaticai construction, I cannot accede to their assumption. In 
teaching grammar, as well as in other thmsrs, we ouorht to avoid extremes;— 
we oujjht neither to pass sup«rficiaily <»ver an ellipsis necessary to the sense 
of a piii-ase, nor to put modern Eniihsh to the blush, by atloptmg a mode ol 
resolving sentences that would entirely change the character of our lan- 
guaipte, and carry the learner back to the Vandalick age. 
. Bui comes from the Saxon verb, beon~wtimf to be-out. " All were well bvU 
(5t-o»rf, leave-md) the atranse^." " Man is but a reed, floating on the current 
i>f time." Kcsohition : *' Man is a reed, floating on the current of time i M 
{be'Oid this fact) he is not a stable being." 
tintt — atied^ onV, and, ia the past part, of ofumaei^ to add Join. Ji, an, ond^ 
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" When coldness wraps tkts BVLfTerm^ clay, 
"Ah, whither strays the immortal mind ?" 

That the words itij if, and trAen, in these examples, connect the memhcrs 
of the respective sentences to which they are attached, will obviously appear 
if we restore these sentences to tly?ir natural order, and bring these particles 
behceen the members which they connect: thus, " Elisha the prophet flour- 
ished in the days of Joram king of Israel ;" "The Lord will be found of thea^ 
if thou seek him,; but he will cast thee oflTfor ever t/thou forsake him : 

"Ah, whither strays the immortal mind, 
" When coldness wraps this suflTering clay ?" 

As an exercise on this lecture, you may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term conjunction derived ? — ^^Vhat is 
R sentence? — What is a simple sentence? — What is a compound 
sentence? — Give examples. — In what effect do conjunctiiius 
and prepositions agree in their nature? — How many sorts of 
conjunctions are there? — Repeat the lists of conjunctions. — Re- 
peat some conjunctions with their corresponding conjunctions. — 
Do relative pronouns ever connect sentences? — Repeat the or- 
der of parsing a conjunction. — Do you apply any Rule in pars- 
ing a conjunction? — What Rule should be applied in parsing a 
noun or pronoun connected with another? — What Rule in pars- 
ing a verb agreeing with two or more nouns singular, connected 
by a copulative conjunction ?^What Rule when the nouns are 
connected by a disjunctive ? — In parsing a verb connected to 
another by a conjunction,. what Rule do you apply? — Is a con- 
junction ever used as other parts of speech? — Give examples.— 
Wliat is said of the words /or, since,' nad before ?— What is said 
of the transposition of sentences? 

or one^ from the same verb; points out whatever is aned, oned, or made one. 
Jhid also refers to the thing that is join ect to, added to, or made wie with, some 
other person or thinef mentioned. ** Julius and Harriet will make a happy 
pair.** Resolution : "Julius, Harriet jotn.«(f, uniisdy or aned, will make a liap- 
py pair ;" i. e. Harriet madt one with Julius, will make a happy pair. 

Jror means eaxtse. _ 

Because — 6e-eau5e, is a compound of the verb ft«, and the noun cause. It 
retainii the meaningf of both ; as, ** I believe the maxim, ^fbr I knousit to be 
true ;" — " I believe the maxim, be^cause I know it to be true ;" i.e. the cause 
of my belief, 6e, or t«, I know it to be true. 

J^Tor is a contraction of ne or. JVe is a contraction of nol, and or^ of other, 
JTor is, n^ olAer-wise : not in the other way or manner. 

Else is the imperative of a/fjart, utdess, of on£esan, and /wf, the past part, of 
leMPt, all sifrnifymgr to dismiss, release, loosen, set frcp. *♦ He will be pimish- 
ed, imltu he repeat ;"— **(7»i/«»,re/e«e, give up (the fact) be repents, he will 
be punished.'* 

X^iM^ is the imperative of the Saxon verb thajigany to allow, and yet, of 
fstoi, to get. Yet is simply, got ; ancient g is oar modem y. *^ Thetigh he slav 
ni6, yef will I trust in lum : — Grant or alSfw (the fact) he slay me, get^ or rt- 
Mn (the ojp^site fact) I will trust in him.** 

11* 
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QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

From what parts of speech are prepositions and conjunctions derived^ 
What is Home Tooke*s opinion of that ?— From what is each of the fohow^ 
ing words derived^ that, \f, bui, and, becaiuf., nor, dse, unless, Ust, thmtgh, tno 



I.ECTUBE X. 

OF INTERJECTIONS.— CASES OF NOUNS. 

lNTERjECTioj|f( are words which express the 
sudden' emotions of the speaker; as, ^' Alas! 1 
fear for life;" " O death ! where is thy sting T 

Interjections are not so much the signs of thought, as of 
feeling. Almost any word may be used as an interjection ; but 
when so employed, it is not the representative of a distinct idea. 
A word which denotes a distinct conception of the mind, must 
necessarily belong to some other part of speech. They who 
wish to speak oflen, or rather,to make noises^ when they have 
no useful information to communicate, are apt to use words very 
freely in this way ,• such as the following expressions, /a, la me, 
wiy, Omy, O deavy dear me, surprising, astonishing, and the 
like. 

Interjections not included in the following list, are generallj 
known by their taking an exclamation point after them. 

'a list of the principal interjections. 

1. 0{ earnestness or grief; as, O ! oh! ah! alas ! 

2. Contempt ; as, Pish ! tush ! 

3. Wonder; as, Heigh! really! strange! 

■ !■ I '■ ' ■ i '■ IW I I . I ■ , ..11 , ■ 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. , 

The term Interjection is applied to those huxrticidatt sounds employed 
both by men and brutes, not to express distinct ideas, but emotions, pas- 
sions, or feelings. The sounds employed by human beings in groanmg, 
flighing, crying, screaming, shrieking, and laughing, by the dog in barking, 
|*rowling, and whining, by the horse in snorting and neighing, by the sheep 
u bleating, by the cat in mewing, by the dove in cooing, by the duck in 
qoackinff, ana by the goose in hissing, we sometimes attempt to represent 
vj wor£ : but, as vstitten words are the ocular representatives of ar/tctt2afe 
•ounds, they cannot be made clearly to denote intfirticvlate or indisixnci 
wAtes. Such indistinct utterances belong to natural language ; but they 
fcU below the bounds of regulated speech. Hence, red interjections ars 
AQt K part of written language. 
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4. Calling ; as, Hem ! ho ! halloo ! 

5. Disgust or aversion ; as, Foh ! fy ! fudge ! away ! 

6. Mteniion ; as, Lo ! behold ! hark ! 

7. Requesting silence ; as, Hush ! hist ! 

8. Salutation ; as, Welcome ! hail ! all hail ! 

NoTB. We freaiiently meet with what some call an interjectwe phrase; 
such as, Ungrateful wretch I impudence ofhope ! folly in the extreme I what 
ingratitude ! away with him ! 

As the interjection is the least important part of speech in the 
English language, it will require but little attention* You may, 
however, make yourself well acquainted with what has been 
said respecting it, and then commit the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Int^bbjection, is — 
an interjection, and why ? 

" O virtue ! how amiable thou art !** 
O is an interjection, a word used to express some passion or 
emotion of the speaker. 

The ten parts of speech have now been unfolded and eluci-* 
dated, although some of them have not been fully explained. 
Before you proceed any farther, you will please to begin again 
at the first lecture, and read over, attentively, the whole, observ- 
ing to parse every example in the exercises systematically. You 
will then be able to parse the following exercises, which contain 
all the parts of speech. If you study faithfully six hours in a 
day, and pursue the directions given, you may become, if not a 
critical, at least, a good, practical grammarian, in six weeks ; 
but if you study only three hours in a day, it will take you 
nearly three months to acquire the same knowledge. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in himself, and pro- 
motes the happiness of all around him. 

Modesty always appears graceful in youth : it doubles the 
lustre of every virl le which it seems to hide. 
■ ■' 1 - . " ■ ■ ■ - -I. . ill. 

The meaning of those words commonly called interjections, is easily 
shown by tracing them to their roots. 

Piah and pshaw are the Anglo-Saxon paee, paeca; and are equiyalent to 
trumpery ! i. e. trompenej from tromper, 

Fy or fie is the imperative, foe, the past tense, and foh or faugh, the past 
part, of the Saxon verb^aTt, to hate. 

Lo is the imperative of look. Halt is the imperative of healden, to hold* 
Fareioell-'fcare'^eUf is a compound of /oron, toj^o, and the adverlwoe{L It 
means, to go well, Weleome—^oeU'eomey signifies, it is wtU that f^p ^f* 
oome. Adieu comes from the French a Dieu, to God ; meaning, I commpn<« 
you to God 
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He who, every morning, plans the transactions of the day, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread that will guide him 
through the labyrinth of the most busy life. 

The king gave me a generous reward for committing that 
barbarous act ; but, alas j I fear the consequence. 

E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
1 set me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, placed on high, above the storm's career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear : — 

Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 

Are trifling, and decay; 
And those who mind the paltry things, 

More trifling still than they. 

Note, In the second sentence of the foregroing excrciaeg, iohich is gov- 
erned by the verb to AtVc, according to Rule 16. He is nom. to comes ; 
who is nom. to jdaiis, Follmos agrees with who understood, and is connected 
to plans by and; Rule 34. What did the king give? A reward to me. Then 
reward is in the obj, case, gov. by gave; Rule 20. Me is gov. by to unde^ 
stood ; Note I, Rule 32. The phrase, committing that barbarous act^ is gov. 
by for i Note 2, under Rule 28. Hour is in the obj. case, gov. by to spend; 
S[uLE 20. Look la connccrted to set by and ; Rule 34. Joys is nom, to are, 
< That is gov. by brings ; Rule 16. Tlwse is nom. to are understood. They 
is nom. to are understood ; Rule 35. 

CASES OF NOUNS. 

In a former lecture, I promised to give you a more extensive 
explanation of the ca«?es of nouns ; and, as tbey are, in many 
situations, a little diflicnlt to be ascertained, 1 will now offer 
some remarks on this suKject. But before you proceed, I v/ish 
you to parse all the examples in the exercises just presented, 
observing to pay particular attention to the remarks in the sub- 
joined Note. Those remarks will assist you much in analyzing. 

A noun is sometimes nominative to a verb placed many lines 
after the noun. You must exercise your judgment in this matter. 
Look at the sentence in the preceding exercises beginning with, 
"He who, every morning," &c. and see if you can find the veA 
to which he is nominative. What does he ''o? He carries on 
a thread, &c. lit, ihen^ is nominative to the verb cames. 
What does if'/io do ? Who p/a/is, and who /b//o«»5, &c. Then 
who is nom. to plans, and tcho understood, is nommative to 
folbws, 

" A soul without reflection, like a pile 
" VV ithout inhabitant, to ruin runs." 
In orier to find the verb to wliich the noun soul, in this sen- 
tencfi^s the nominative, put the question ; What does a smi 
without reflection do 1 Such a soul runs to ruin, like a pile 
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without inliabiiant. Thus you discover, that soul is nominative 
to runs. 

When the words of a sentence are arranged according to their 
natural order, the nominative case, you recollect, is placed be- 
fore the verb, and the objective, after it ; but when the words of 
a sentence are transposed ; that is, not arranged according to 
their natural order, it frequently happens?, that the nominative 
comes afler^ and the objective, before the verb ; especially m 
poetry, or when a question is asked : as, '* Whence arises the 
tnisei'y of the present world V^ " What good thing shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?" Put these expressions in the declarative 
form, and the nominative will precede, and the 6b jective /oWoto 
its verb ; thus, " The misery ofthe present world arises whence ; 
{ shall do^whai good thing to inherit eternal life." 

" Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
" Had, in her sober livery, all things clad." 

" Stem rugged nur^e, thy rigid lore 

" With patience many a year she bore." 

What did the evening do 1 The evening came on. Gray iwi 
light had clad what ? Twilight had clad all things in her so' er 
livery. ^emMOf,then,is nom. to came^ and the noun things is 
in the objective case, and gov. by hud clad : Rule 20. What 
did she bear ? She bore thy rigid lore with patience, fovy or rfwr- 
ingy many a year. Hence you find, that lore is in the objective 
case, and governed by bore, according to Rule 20. Year is 
gov. by duHng understood : Rule 32. 

A noun is frequently nominative to a verb understood, or in 
the objective, and governed by a verb understood ; as, " Lo, 
[there n] the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind." " O, the 
pain [there is /] the bliss [there is"] in dying !" " All were 
sunk, but the wakeful nightingale [was not stm7c."] " He 
thought as a sage [thinks,'] though he felt as a man [/ee/»."] 
" His hopes, immortal, blow them by, as dust [is bloton 6^." J 
Rule 35 applies to these last three examples. 

In the next place I will explain several cases of nouns and 
pronouns which have not yet come under our notice. Some- 
times a noun or pronoun may be in the nominative case when it 
has no verb to agree with it. 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT, 

Whenever a direct address is made, the person 
or thmg spoken to, is in the nominative case inde- 
pendent; as, ** James^ I desire you to study.'' 
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You notice that, in this expression, I address myself to Jemes; 
that is, I speak to him ; and you observe, too, that ^ere is no verb, 
either expressed or impUed, to which James can be the nominar 
tive ; therefore you know that James is in the nom. case inde- 
pendent, according to Rule 5. Recollect, that whenever a nottn 
is of the secoTui persony it is in tbo nom. case independent ; that 
is, independent of any verb ; as, Selmoy thy halls are silent ; 
Love and meekness, my lord, become a churchman, better than 
ambition ; O Jerusalem, Jerusalein, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, dven as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but ye would not ! — For a farther 
illustration of this case, see Note 2, under the 5th Rule of 
Syntax. 

NoTK. When a pronoun of the second person is in apposition with a noon 
independent, it is in the same case ; as, " Thou traUor, I detest thee." 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, 
without any verb to agree with it, is in the nom- 
inative ca.se absolute ; as, ^^The sun being risen^ 
we pursued our journey." 

iS>«» is here placed before the participle " being risen,*' and 
has no verb to agree with it ; therefore it is in the nominative 
case absolute, according to Rule 6. 

Note 1. A noun or pronoun in the nominative case independent, is al- 
ways of the aeoond person ; but, in the case absolute, it is generally of the 
third person. 

2. The case absolute is always nominatiye ; the following sentence is 
therefore incoprect: ''Whose top shall tremble, Aim descending," &c. ; it 
Should b«, ht descending, 

OF NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns signifying the 
same person or thing, are put, by apposition^ in 
the same case ; as, " Cicero^ the great orator, 
philosopher, and statesman of Rome, was mur- 
dered by Anthony/' 

Apposition^ in a grammatical sense, means something added, 
or names added, in order more fully to define or illustrate the 
sense of the first name mentioned. 

You perceive that CHcero, in the preceding example, is mere- 
ly the proper name of a man ; but when I give him the three 
additional appellations, and call him a great orator, philosopher, 
•"d statesman, you understand what kind of a man he was ; that 
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.IS, by giving him these three additional names, his character and 
abilities as a man are more fully made known. And, surely, 
you camiot be at a loss to know that these four nouns must be 
in the same case, for they are all names given to the same 
person ; therefore, if Cicero was murdered, the orator was mur- 
dered, and the philosopher was murdered, and the statesitum was 
mwrdered, because they all mean one and the same person. 

Nounfi and pronouns in the objective case, are frequently in 
apposition ; as. He struck Charles the student. Now it is obvi- 
ous, that, when he struck Charles, he struck the student, because 
Charles was the student, and the student was Charles ; therefore 
the noun student is in the objective case, governed by " struck," 
and put by apposition with Charles, according to Rule 7. 

Please to examine this lecture very attentively. You will 
then be prepared to parse the following examples correctly and 
Bystematically. 

PARSING. 

"Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Inistore." 

Maid is a noun, the name of a person — com. the name of a 
sort — fern, gender, it denotes a female — second pers. spoken 
*o — sing. num. it implies but one — and in the nominative case 
independent, because it is addressed, and hfis no verb to agree 
with it, according to 

Rule 5. When an address is maae, the noun or pronoun ad- 
flressed,is put in the nominative case ina^pcndent, 

" The general being ransomed, the barbarians permitted him 
, to depart." 

General is a noun, the name, &c. (parse i* in full :) — and in 
the nominative case absolute, because it is placed before the 
participle " being ransomed," and it has no verb to agree with 
it, agreeably to 

Rule 6. A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, and 
being independent of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominative 
case abaolute. 

" Thou man of God, flee to the land of Judah." 

Thou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^personal, 
it personates " man" — second pers. spoken to— mas. gender, 
sing. num. because the noim " man" is for which it stands ; 
Rule 13. (Repeat the Rule.) — Thou is in the nominative case 
independent, and put by apposition with man, because it signi- 
fies the same thing, according to 

Rule 7. Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns^ signt* 
fying the same thing, -are put, by apposition, in tfie same case* 
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Man is in the nominative case independent, according to 
Rule 5. Flee agrees with thou understood. 

** Lo ! JfewtoUj priest of Nature, shines afar, 

" Scans the wide world, and numbers every star." 

Newton is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nominative 
case to " shines :" Rule 3. 

Priest is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nom. case, it is 
the actor and subject of the verb " shines," and put by apposition 
with " Newton," because it signifies the same thing, agreeably 
to Rule 7. (Repeat the Rule.) 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Turn from your evil ways, O house of Israel ! Ye fields of 
light, celestial plains, ye scenes divinely fair ! proclaim your 
Maker's wondrous power. O king ! live for ever. The mur- 
mur of thy streams, O Lora, brings back the memory of the 
past. The sound of thy woods, Garmallar, is lovely in my ear. 
Dost thou not behold, Malvina,a rock with its head of heath? 
Three aged pines, bend from its face ; green is the plain at its 
feet ; there the flower of the mountain grows, and shakes its 
white head in the breeze. 

The General being slain, the army was routed. Commerce 
having thus got into the legislative body, privilege must be done 
away. Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being 
in that place. I being in great haste, he consented. The rain 
having ceased, the dark clouds rolled away. The Son of God, 
while clothed in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and incon- 
veniences of human nature, sin excepted ; (that is, sin being ex- 
cepted.) 

In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. Paul the apostle suffered martyrdom. Come^ peace 
of mind, delightful guest ! and dweU witii me. Friends, Ro- 
mans, countrymen,'^ lend me your ears. 

Soul of the just, companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 

Till H3nnen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower : — 
The world was sad, the garden ^was a wild, 
And man the hermit sighed, till woman smiled. 

Note. Thos» verbs in Ufdicks, in the preceding examples, are all in the 

nnperative mood, and second person, ageing with thouj ye, or ifpu, undor- 

•tood. Hmue of Israel is a noun of multitude. Was routed and muti be dont 

are nassive verbs, ^rt fled is a neuter verb in a passive form. Clothed is a 

'^rfect participle. TUl is an adverbial conjunction. 
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"When you shall have analysed, systematically, every word in 
the foregoing exercises, you may answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Repeat the list of interjections. — Repeat some intcrjcctiv« 
phrases. — Repeat the order of parsing an interjection.— In or- 
der to find the verb to which a noun is nom. what question do 
you put T — Give examples. — Is the pominative case ever placed 
afler the verb? — ^When ? — Give examples. — Does the objective 
case ever come before the verb ? — Give examples. — Is a noun 
ever nora. to a verb understood ? — Give examples. — When is a 
noun or pronoun in the nom. case independent i — Give exam- 
ples. — Are nouns of the second person always in the nom. case 
independent ? — ^When a pronoun is put by apposition with a 
noun independent, in what cane is it ? — When is a noun or pro- 
noun in the nom. case absolute 1 — Give examples. — When are 
nouns or nouns and pronouns put, by apposition, in the same 
case ? — Give examples. — In parsing a noun or pronoun in the 
nom. case independent, what Rule should be applied? — In pars- 
ing the nom. case absolute, what Rule ? — ^What Rule in parsing 
nouns or pronouns in apposition ? — Do real interjections belong 
to written language? {Phil. JS'otes.) — From what are the fol- 
lowing words derived, pishyfyy loj halt, farewell, welcome^ adieu? 



LECTURE XI. 



OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

You have now acquired a general, and, I may say, an exten- 
sive, knowledge of nine parts of speech ; but you know but 
little, as yet, respecting the most important one of all ; I mean 
the Verb. I will, therefore, commence this lecture by giving 
you an explanation of the Moods and Tenses of verbs. Have 
the goodness, however, first to turn back and read over Lec- 
ture II. and reflect well upon what i» there said respecting the 
verb ; after which I will conduct you so smoothly through the 
moods and tenses, and the conjugation of verbs, that, instea,d of 
finding yourself involved in obscurities and deep intricacies, you 
udll scarcely find an obstruction to impede your progress. 

12 
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I. OF THE MOODS. 

The Mood or Mode of a verb means the manr 
ner in which its action, passion, or being is repre- 
sented. 

When I wish to assert a tiling, positively, I use the declara' 
iwe or indicative mode; as, The man vjalks; but sometimes the 
action or occurrence of which I wish to speak, is doubtful, 
and then I must not declare it positively, but I must adopt 
another mode of expression; thus. If the man walk, he will re- 
fresh himself with the bland breezes. The second mode or 
manner of representing the action, is called the subfundwe oi 
conditional mode. 

Again, w6 sometimes employ a verb when we do not wish 
to declca^e a thing, nor to represent the action in a doubtful or 
conditional manner; but we wish to commmd some one to act. 
We then use the imperative or commmiding mode, and say, 
Walkj sir. And when we do not wish to command a man to 
act, we sometimes allude to his power or ability to jict. This 
fourth mode of representing action, is called the pot&itial mode; 
as. He can walk; He could walk. The fifth and, last mode, 
called the infinitive or unlimited mode, we employ in expressing 
action in an unlimited manner; that is, without confining it, ia 
respect to number and person, to any particular agent; as. 
To walkj to ride. Thus you perceive, that the mood, mode or 
manner of representing the action, passiofi, or being of a verb, 
must vary according to the diiferent intentions of tEe mind. 

Were we to assign-a particular name to every change in the 
mode or manner of representing action or being, the number of 
moods in our language would amount to many hundreds. But 
this principle of division and arrangement, if followed out in de- 
tail, would lead to great perplexity without producing any bene- 
ficial result. The division of Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, is 
much more curious than instructive. He has fourteen moods; 
his interrogafivei optative, hortative, promissive, precatdive, re- 
quisitive, envnciaiive, &c. But as far as philosophical accuracy 
and the convenience and advantage of the learner are concern- 
ed, it is believed that no arrangement is preferable to the fol- 
lowing. I am not unaware that plausible objections may be 
raised against it; but what arrangement cannot be objected to? 

There are five moods of verbs, the Indict ive the 
Subjunctive, the Imperative,, the Potential, and the 
Infinitive. 
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The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing; as, "He writes:^ or it asks a 
question ; as, " Does he write ? Who ivrote that T 

The terra indicative^ comes from the Latin indicoy to declare. 
Hence, the legitimate province of the indicative mood,is to de- 
c/arc things, whether positively or negatively ; thus, positively^ 
He came with me ; negatively, He came not with me. But in 
order to avoid a multiplication of moods, we extend its meaning, 
and use the indicative mood in asking a question ; as, Who came 
with you 1 

The subjunctive mood being more analogous to the indica- 
tive in conjugation, than any other, it ought to be presented 
next in order. This mood, however, differs materially from the 
indicative in sense ; therefore you ought to make yourself well 
acquainted with the nature of the indicative, before you com- 
mence with the subjunctive. 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses action, 
passion, or being, in a doubtful or conditional 
manner : or, 

When a verb is preceded by a word that ex- 
presses a condition, doubt, motive, wish, or sup- 
Eositioii, it is in the Subjunctive Mood ; as, " If 
e sitidyj he will improve; I will respect him, 
though he chide me ; He will not be pardoned, wi- 
less he repent ; Had he been there, he would have 
conquered ;" (that is, i/*he had been there.) 

The conjunctions if, though, unless, in the preceding exam- 
ples, express condition, doubt, &c. ; therefore the verbs study, 
chidcy repent, and had been, are in the subjunctive mood. 

Note 1. A verb in this mood is generally attended by another verb in 
some other mood. You observe, that each of the first three cf the preQ.eding 
examples, contains a verb in the indicative mood, and the fourth, a \erb in 
the potential. 

2. Whenever the conjunctions if, thcugh, tmless, exccpty whether, lest, oi 
any others, denote contingency or doubt, the verbs that follow them are in 
the subjunctive mood ; as, " If he ride out every day, hrs Jiealth will probably 
improve |" that is, if he shaU or should ride out hereafter. But when these 
coniunctions do not imply doubt, &c. the verbs that follow them are in the 
indicative, or some other mood ;. as, " Though he rides out daily, his health 
is no better." The conjunctive and indicative forms of this mood, are explain- 
ed in the conjugation of the verb to love. See page t45. *" 

The. Imperative Mood is used for command- 
ing, exliorting, entreating, or permitting; as. 
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" Depart thou ; Remember my admonitions ; Tar- 
ry awliile longer ; Go in peace.'^ 

The verb depart expresses a command ; remember exhorts ; 
iarry expresses entreaty ; and go, permission ; therefore they 
are all in the imperative mood. 

The imperative^ from impero, to command, is literally that 
mode of the verb used iij commanding ; but its technical mean- 
ing in grammar is extended to the use of the verb in exhorting, 
entreating, and permitting. 

A verb in the imperative mood, is always of the second per- 
son, though never varied in its terminations, agreeing with thouy 
ye, or you, either expressed or implied. You may know a verb in 
this mood by the sense ; recollect, however, that the nominative 
is always second person, and frequently understood ; as, George, 
give me my hat ; that is, give thou, or give you. When the 
nominative is expressed, it is generally placed after the verb ; as, 
Go thou; Depart ye ; or between the auxiliary and the verb 5 
as. Do thou go ; Do ye depart. {Do is the auxiliary.) 

The Potential Mood implies possibility, 
liberty, or necessity, power, will, or obligation ; 
as, " It may rain ; He may go or stay ; We must 
eat and drink ; I can ride; He tvould walk ; They 
should learn.^^ 

In the first of these examples, the auxiliary m>ay implies pos- 
sibility ; in the second it implies liberty ; that is, he is at liberty 
to go or to stay ; in the third, must denotes necessity ; can de- 
notes power or ability ; would impligs will or inclination ; that 
is, he had a mind to walk ; and should implies obligation. Hence 
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The changes in the termination of words, in all lanmiages, have been 
formed by the codescence of words of appropriate meaning. This subject 
was approached on page 49. It is again taken up for the purpose of show- 
in?, that the moods and tenses, as well as the niunber and person, of £ng- 
lisn verbs, do not solely depend on inflection. 

The coalescing eyllables which form the number and person of the He- 
brew verb, are still considered pronouns j and, by those who have investi- 
mied the subject, it is concedea, that the same plan has been adopted in 
the formation of the Latin and Greek verbs, as in the Hebrew. Some 
^ languages have carried this process to a very great extent Ours is remark- 
' able for tiie small number of its inflections. But they who reject the passive 
verb, and those moods and tenses which are formed by employing wnat are 
called " auxiliary verbs," because they are formed qfttoo or more verbs, do not 
appear to reason soundly. It is inconsistent to admit, that walk-e«A, and 
w»Jk-«d, are tenses^ because each is but one word, and to reject have walk- 
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you perceive, that the verbs, may rain, may go, must eat, must 
drink, can ride, would walk, and should learn, are in the jjo^cti- 
iicU mood. 

Note 1. As a verb in the indicative mood ia converted into the subjunc- 
tive when it is preceded by a conjunction expressing donbt, contingency, 
supposition, &c., so a verb in the potential mood, may, in like manner, I)e 
turned into the subjunctive ; as, "If I could deceive liim, I should abhor it ; 
Tfiough he sliould increase in wealth, he would not be charitable." I coidd 
deceive^ is in the potential ; If I coidd deceive, is in tiie subjunctive mood. 

2. The potential mood, as well as the indicative, is used in asking a ques- 
tion ; as, " May 1 go ? Could yon understand liim ? Must we die ?»' 

The Infinitive Mood expresses action, pas- 
sion, or being, in a general and unlimited man- 
ner, having no nominative, consequently, neither 
person nor number ; as, " To spedk^ to walk.^^ 

Infinitive means unconfined, or unlimited. This mood is 
called the infinitive, because its verb is not confined or limited to 
a nominative. A verb in any other mood is limited ; that is, 
it must agree in number and person with its nominative ; but a 
verb in this mood has no nominative, therefore, it never changes 
its termination, except to form the perfect tense. Now you un- 
derstand why all verbs are called finite or limited^ excepting 
those in the infinitive mood. 

Note. To, the sign of the infinitive mood, is often understood before the 
verb ; as, " Let me proceed ;" that is, Let me to proceed. See Rule 25. 7V 
18 not a preposition when joined to a verb in this mood ; thus, to ride, to 
rule ; but it should bo parsed with the verb, and as a part of it. 

If you study this lecture attentively, you will perceive, that 
when I say, I write, the verb is in the indicative mood ; bu^ when 
1 say, if I write, or, unless I write, &c. the verb is in the sub- 
junctive mood ; ivrite thou, or write ye or you, the imperative ; 
I may write, I mu>st lorite, I could write, ^c. the potential ; and 

ed, and vfUl walk, as tenses, because each is composed of two words. Eth, 
as previously shown, is a contraction of doeth, or haveth, and ed, of dede, dodo, 
iaed, or did; and, therefore, walk-eth; i. e. wzilk-doeth, or doeth-wslk, and 
walk-ed;i. e. walk-did^ or deed or did-wsAk, are, when analyzed, as strictly 
eompoand, as will walk, sJiall walk, and have walked. The only difference* 
in the formation of these tenses, is, that in the two former, the associated 
verbs have been contracted and made to coalesce with the main verb, but in 
the two latter, they still maintain their ground as separate words. 

If it be said that mil walk is composed of two words, each of which con- 
veys a distinct idea, and, therefore, should be analyzed by itself, the same 
argument, with all its force, mav be applied to walk-c/A, walk-«rf, walk-rfiJ, 
or did walk. The result of all tne investigations of this subject, appears to 
settle down into the hackneyed truism, that the passive verbs, and the moods 
and tenses, of some languages, are formed by inflections, or terminations 
either prefixed or postfixed, and of other languages, by the association of 
auxiliaiy verbs, which have not yet been contracted and made to coalesce 

12* 
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to wriie^ the infiiutive. A^y other verb (except the defective) 
may be employed in the same manner. 

11. OF THE TENSES. 

Tense means time. 

Verbs have six tenses, the Present, the Imper- 
fect, the Perfect, the Pluperfect^ and the First 
and Second Future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an. action or 
event as taking place at the time^ in w^hich it i» 
mentioned ; as, "I smile ; I see ; I am seen.'" 

Note ]. The present teiise is also used in speaking of actions continued, 
u'ith occasional intermissions, to the present time ; as, ^ He rides out every 
morniag." 

2. This tense is sometimes applied to represent the actions of persons 
l)ng since dead ,* as, f* Seneca reasons and moralizes well ; An honest man 
is the noblest work of God." 

3. When the present tense is preceded by the words, loAcn, hefoft, t^ter^ 
as soon 05, &c. it is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a future 
action ; as, " When he arrives we shall hear the news." 

The Imperfect Tense denotes a past action 
or event, however distant ; or, 

The Imperfect Tense represents an action or 
event as past and finished, but without defining 
the precise time of its completion ; as, " I lavea 
her for her modesty and virtue ; They were trav- 
elling post when he met them/' 

In these examples, the verbs loved and met express past and 
finished actions, and therefore constitute a perfect tense aa 
strictly as any form of the verb in our language ; but, as they do 

as terminations. The auxiliary, when contracted into a terminaHng syliahle^ 
retains its distinct and intriiisick meaning, as much as when associated with 
u verb by juxtaposition : consequently, an " auxiliary verb" may form a part 
of a mood or tense, or passive verb, with as much propriety as a terminaiii^ 
enable. They who contend for the ancient custom of keeping the auxilia 
nes distinct, and parsing them as primary verbs, are, by the same principle^ 
bound to extend their dissect: ng-knife to every compound word in the umgiuige* 

Having thus attempted briefly to prove the philosophical accuracy of the 
theory which recognises the tenses, moods, and passive verbs, formed by the 
aid 01 auxiliaries, I shall now offer one argument to show that this theory , 
and this only^ will subserve the purposes of the practical grammarian. 

As it is not so much the province of philology to instruct in the exact 
meanins of single and separate words, as it is to teach the student to com- 
bine and employ them properly in framing sentences, and as those combiwi^ 
t*.ons which'^go by the name of compound tenses and passive verbs, are n^ 
ce8:?ar)' in writing and discourse, it follo'W's, conclusivelv, that that theory 
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not define the precise time of the completion of these actions, 
their tense may properly be denominated an indefinite past By 
defining the present participle in conjunction with the verb, we 
have an imperfect tense in the expression, tvere travelling. This 
course, however, would not be in accordance with the ordinary 
method of treating the participle. Hence it follows, that the terms 
imperfect and perfect, as applied to this and the next succeeding 
tense, are not altogether signiiicant of their true character ; but 
if you learn to apply these tenses correctly^ the propriety or im- 
propriety of their names is not a consideration of very great mo- 
ment. 

The Perfect Tense denotes past time, and 
also conveys an allusion to the present ; as, "I 
have finished my letter.*' 

The verb have finished, in this example, signifies that tlie ac- 
tion, though past, was perfectly finished at a point of time imme- 
diately preceding, or in the course of a period which comes to 
the present. Under this view of the subject, the term perfect 
may be properly applied to this tense, for it specifies, not only 
the completion of the action, but, also, alludes to the particular 
period of its accomplishment. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a past 
action or event that transpired before some other 
past time specified ; as, " I had finished my letter 
before my brother arrived." 

You observe that the verbf had finished, in this example, repre- 
sents one past action, and the arrival of my brother, another pa«< 
action ; therefore had finished is in the pluperfect tense, because 

which does not explain these verbs in their combined state, cannot teach the 
student the correct use and application of the verbs of our language. By such 
an arrangement, he cannot learn when it is proper to use the phrases, shall 
have walkedf might have gone, have seen, instead of, shaU-walk, irdgM go, and saw,' 
because this theory has nothing to do with the combining of verbs. If it be 
alleged, that the speaker or writer's own good sense must guide him in com- 
bining these verbs, and, therefore, that the directions of the grammarian 
are unnecessary, it must be recollected, that such an argument would bear, 
eoually, against every principle of grammar whatever. In short, the theorv 
o? the compound tenses, and of the passive verb, appears to be so firmly base^ 
in tliB genius pf our language, and so practically important to the stuctent. as 
to def^ all the engines of the paralogistick speculator, and the philosophical 
quibbfer, to batter it down. ^ 

But the most plausible objection to the old theory is, that it is encumbered 
with much useless technicality and tedious proUxitv, which are avoided by 
I be simple process of exploding the passive verb, and reAicingthe number of 
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the action took place prior to the taking place of the other past 
action specified in the same sentence. 

The First Future Tense denotes a future 
action or event ; as^ ^^Iwillfinkh; \ shall finish 
my letter.'* 

The Second Future Tense represents a fu^ 
ture action that will be fully accomplished, at or 
before the time of another future action or event ; 
as, " I shall have finished my letter when my 
brother arrives.'* 

This example clearly shows you the meaning and the proper 
use of the second future tense. The verb " shall have finished" 
implies a future action that will be completely finished, at or be- 
fore the time of the other future event denoted by the phrase, 
" when my brother arrivesJ*^ 

Note. What is sometimes called the Inceptive future, is expressed thus ; 
•* I am going to lorite;" " lam about to writej*^ ^Future time is also indi- 
cated by placing the infinitive present immediately after the indicative pre^ 
sent of the verb to be ; thus, " I am to write ;" " Harrison is to be, or ought 
to be, commander in chief;" " Harrison is to commmid the army." 

You may now read what is said respecting the moods and 
tenses several times over, and then you may lesirn to conjugate 
a verb. But, before you proceed to the conjugation of verbs, 
you will please to commit the following paragraph on the AuxiU 
iary verbs, and, also, the signs of the moods and tenses ; and, in 
conjugating, you must pay particular attention to the manner ia 
which these signs are applied. 

OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs are those by 

the help of which the English verbs are princi- 

' ' ' ' ' g ^™—— ■ — »^— »— ^— — «»^i»«» 

the moods to three, and of the tenses to two. It is certain, however, that if 
we reject the names of the perfect, pluperfect, and future tenses, tho nctmes 
of the potential and subjunctive moods, and of the passive verb, in writing 
and discourse we must still employ those verbal combinatio7is which fbrni 
them ; and it is equally certain, that the proper mode of employing such 
combinations, is as easily taught or learned by the old theory, which names 
tliem, as by the new, which gives them no name. 

On philosophical principles, we might, perhaps, dispense with the fktitre 
tenses of the verb, by analyzing each word separately ; but, as illustrated on 

Sage 79, the combined words which form our perfect and pluperfect tenses, 
ave an associated meaning, which is destroyed by analyzing each word sepa- 
rately. That arrangement, therefore, which rejects these tenses, appears to 
l>e, not only tmphUosophical, but inconsistent and inaccurate. 

For the satisfaction of those teachers who prefer it, and for their adop* 
im^ too, ftn^odemized philosophical theory of the moods and teDses ia nero 
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pally conjugated, May^ cauj must, might, coiildy 
wouldy should, and shall, are always auxiliaries ; 
doy be^ have, and will, are sometimes auxiliaries, 
and sometimes principal verbs. 

The use of the auxiliaries is shown in the following conjuga 
tion. 

SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

The Indicative Mood is known by the sense, or 
by its havinff no sign, except in asking a ques- 
tion ; as, " Who loves you ?" 

The conjunctions if, though, unless, except, 
whether, and lest, are generally signs of the Sub- 
junctive; as, ^' If Hove; unless f love,^ &c. 

A verb is generally knowu to be in the Impera- 
tive Mood by its agreeing with thou, or ye or you, 
understood ; as, " Love virtue, and follow her 
steps '^ that is, love thou, or love ye or you ; fol- 
low thou, &c. 

JUay, can, and must, might, could, would, and 
should, are signs of the Potential 3Iood ; as, "I 
nwn/ love ; I must love ; I should love,'' &c. 

To is the sign of the Infinitive; as, " To love, 
to smile, to hate, to walk/ 

SIGNS OF THE TENSES. 

The first form of the verb is the si^n of the 
present tense ; as, love, smile, hate, walk 

presented. If it is not qaite so convenient and useful as the old one, thev 
seed not hesitate to adopt it. It has the advantage of being new ; ana, 
moreover, it sounds largt, and will make the commtm^y aiare. Let it be dis- 
tirictly understood, that you teach ** pkUosophical grammar^ founded on reason 
and common sensed and you will pass for a very learned man, and make all 
the good housewives wonder at the rapid march of intellect, and the vast 
improvements of the age. 

MOOD. 

Verbs have three moods, the indicative, (embracmg what is commonly in- 
cluded under the indicatwe, the si^junctive, and the potential,) the impera. 
tivc, and the infinitive. — ^For definitions, refer to the body of the work. 

TENSE OR TIME. 

Verbs have only two tenses, the present and the past. 

A verb ezpressmg action commenced and not completed, is in the present 
tmise ; as, " Religion soars ; it has gained many victories : it mil [to] corrs 
its votaries to the blissful regions," 
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Ed — ^tlie imperfect tense of regular verbs; 
as, loved^ smiled^ hated^ walked. - 

Have — ^the perfect ; as, hane loved. 

Had — ^the pluperfect ; as, had loved. 

Shall or will — ^the first future j as, shall love, 
or ivill love ; shall smile, will smile. 

Shall or will have — the second future; as, 
shall have loved, or loill have loved. 

Note. There are somo oxoeptions to these signs, which you will notice 
by referring to the conjugation in the potential mood. 

Now, I hope you will so far consult your own ease and ad- 
vantage, as to commit, perfectly, the sigi?i«s of the moods and 
tenses before you proceed farther than to the subjunctive mood. 
If you do, the supposed Herculean task of learning to conjugate 
verbs, will be transformed into a few hours of pleasant pastime. 

The Indicative Mood has six tenses. 
The Subjunctive has ^^o six tenses. 
The Imperative has only one tense. 
The Potential has/owr tenses. 
The Infinitive has two tenses. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several num- 
bers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is styled 
the active voice ; and tliat of a passive verb, the 
passive voice. 



When a verh expresses finished action, it is in "the past tense ; as, " This 
page (the Bible) God hinis^ out of henven, and retireiU^ 

xS verb in the imporative and infinitive moods, is always in the preserU- 
tensi', high anthoritifs to tlie contrary notwithstanding. The covimaml must 
necessarily be given in time present, although \ta fidjUment must be future, — 
John what are you doing? Learning my task. Why do you learn it? 
Becaus'3 my preceptor commanded me to do so. When did he confimaiid 
you? Yesterday. — Not noiw, of course. 

That it is inconsistent with the nature of things for a command to b« 
given \r\ future time, and that the fidfdment of the command, though future, 
has nothing to do with the tense or time of the commHnd itself, are trutha so 
plaiii as to put to the blush the gross absurdity of those who identify tha 
lime of the fulfihnent with that of the commanu. 
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Verbs are called Regular when they form their 
uaperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their 
perfect participle, by adding to the present tense 
ed^ or d only when the verb ends in e; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle. 

I favour.* I favoured. favourcc?. 

I love. I loved. loverf. 

A Regular Verb is conjugated in the following manner. 

To Love.-^Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. Pers. I love, 1. We love, 

2. Ptrs. Thou lovest, 2. Ye or you love, 

3. Ptrs> He, she, or it, lov- \ 3. They love. 

eth or loves. J 

When we wish to express energy or positiveness, the auxiliary do should 
precede the verb in the present tense : thus, 

.Sin^iilar, Plural* 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. Ye or you do love, 

3. He doth w does love. 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. Ye or you loved, 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

Or by .prefixing did to the present : thus, 

Siiifrtdar, Plural, 

%, I did lovp, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst lovo, ^. Ye or you did love, 

3. /He did love. 3. They did love. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING, 

You may read the book which I have printed, 

Jklay^ an irreffular active verb, siffnifyin^ "to have and to exercise Tnight 
or strength," indie, mood, pres. tense, second jM^rs. plur. a<rreeiji^ with its 
nunn. ymc, Rmd, ^an irregular verb active, infinitive mood, pres. tense, with 
the sign to understood, r<»ferrin;ir to yon as its ajjjent. Have^ an active verb, 
sijmityinff to posses/, indie, present, and having for its ohjt^c^, hook under- 
stood after " which.»» Printed, a perf. participle, referring to book understood. 

Joh'^son, and Blair, and Lowth, would have been laus^hed at, hail they «*«ay- 
ed to thrust any thing like our modernized philosopliical grammar down tb« 
throats of their cotemporarics. . 

Wmdd, an active verb, signifying " to exercise volition," m the past tens* 
jf ths indicative. H»)e, a verb, in the infinitive, to understood. Been, a per 
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Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2, Ye or you have loved, 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

' Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. Ye or you had loved, 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will love, 1. We shall or will love, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love, 2. Ye or you shall or will 

3. He shall or will love. love, 

3. They shall or mil love. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. Ye or you will have 

3. He will have loved. loved, 

3. They will have loved. 

Note. Tenses formed without auxiliaries, are called simple tenses ^ as^ I 
love; I loved; but those formed by the help of auxiliaries, are denonunated 
compaund tenses ; as, I have loved; I had lovedf &c. 

This display of the verb shows you, in the clearest light, the 
application of the signs of the tenses, which signs ought to be 
perfectly committed to memory before you proceed any farther. 
By looking again at the conjugation, you will notice, that have^ 
placed before the perfect participle of any verb, forms the per- 
fect tense ; had, ^e pluperfect ; shall or will, the first future, 
and so on. 

Now speak each of the verbs, ?0!?c, Jiate, walk, smile, rule^ and 
conquer, in the first person of each tense in this mood, with the 
pronoun / before it ; thus, indicative mood, pros, tense, first 
pers. sing. 1 love ; imperf. I loved ; perf. I have loved ; and so 
on, through all the tenses. If you learn thoroughly the coiiju- 

* % 

feet part of to be, referring to Johnson, Blair, and Lowth. Laughed ai^ pexC 
part, of to laugh at, referring to the same as been. Had, active verb, m ihm 
past tense of the indicative, agreeing with its nom. they. Essayed, perC part, 
referring to they. 

CaH this ** philosophical narmng, on reasoning principles, according to tiia 
eriflnal laws of nature and of thought," and the piU will be swallowed, by 

^•^nts and their dupes, with the greatest ease imaginable. 
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^tion of the verb in the inicative mood, you will find no diffi- 
culty in conjugating it through those that follow, for in the con- 
jugation through all the moods, there is a great similarity. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, or elliptical future. — Conjunctive foi^m. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If ye or you love, 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

Look again at the conjugation in the indicative present, and 
you will observe, that the form of the verb difTers from this form 
in the subjunctive. The verb in the present tense of this mood, 
does not vary its termination on account of number or person. 
This is called the conjunctive form of the verb ; but sometimes 
the verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, is conjugated in 
the same manner as it is in the indicative, with this exception,**/) 
though^ unless, or some other conjunction, is prefixed ; as, 

Indicative form. 
Singular, PhtraL 

1. If 1 love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou lovest, 2. If ye or you love, 

3. If he loves. 3. If they love. 

The following general rule will direct you when to use tho 
conjunctive form of the verb, and when the indicative. When a 
vert) in the subjunctive mood, present tense, has ^future signi- 
fication, or a, reference to future time, the conjunctive form 
should be used ; as, **" If thou prosper, thou shouldst be thank- 
ful ;" " He will maintain his principles, though he /o^ehis estate ;" 
that is, If thou shalt or shouldst prosper ; though he shall or 
should lose, &c. But when a verb in the subjunctive mood, 
present tense, has no reference to future time, the indicative 
form ought to be used ; as, " Unless he means what he says, 
he is doubly faithless." By this you perceive, that when a 
verb in the present tense^of the subjunctive mood, has a future 
signification, an auxiliary is always understood before ii, for 
which reason, in this construction, the termination of the^rinri- 
pal verb never varies ; as, " He will not become eminent, 
unless he exert himself;'* that is, unless he shall exert, or should 
exert himself. This tense of the subjunctive mood ought to be 
called the elliptical future. 

The imperfect, the perfect,, the pluperfect, and the first future 
tenses of this mood, are conjugated, in evary respect, lilce tho 
same tenses of the indicative, with this exception ; in the su' 

13 
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jvnctire mood, a conjunction impljdng doubt, &c. is prefixed to 
the verb* 

In the second future tense of this mood, the verb is conja« 
gated thus, 

Second Future .Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I shall have loved, 1. If we shall have loved, 

2. If thou shalt have loved, 2. If you shall havo loved, 

3. If he shall have loved. 3. If they shall have loycd. 

Look at the same tense in the indicative mood, and v.-^x* wil! 
readily perceive the distinction between the two conjugate '>_'ui. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural, 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or love ye or vou, 
thou love. or do ye or you love. 

Note. We canivit command, exhort, &c. either in past or future timd^ 
bf refore a verb in tnis mood ia always in the present tense. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I may, can, or must love, 1. We may, can, or must love 

9* Thou niayst, canst« or 2. Ye or you may, can, ot 

nmst love, must love, 

8. He may, can, or must 3. They may, can, or muo* 

love. love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singtdar. Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. TVe might, couJd, would, 

should love, or should love, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should love, 

love, 

8* lie might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would 
or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singtdar. Plural, 

1* I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

loved, loved, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or 2, Ye or you may, can, or 

must have loved, must have loved, 

8. He may, can, or must 3. They may, caa. r^ must 

tiave loved. have loved. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, ot* 1. We might, could, woul^ 

should have loved, or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, coult^ 

wouldst, or phouldst would, or should ha?9 

have loved, loved, 

3. He mif^ht, could, would, 3. They might, could, would| 

or should have loved. or should have loved. 

By examining carefully the conjugation of the verb through 
this mood, you will find it very easy ; thus, you will notice, that 
whenever any of the auxiliaries, mat/, can^ or musty is placed 
before a verb, that verb is in the potential mood, present tense ; 
mighty could, would, or should, renders it in the potential mood, 
imperfect tense ; may, can, or must have, the perfect tense ; and 
mighty couldy would, or should liave, the pluperject tense. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Pres. Tense. To love. Perf. Tense. To have loved 

Participles. 

Present or imperfect. Loving. 

Perfect or passive, Loved. 

Compound, Having loved. 

Note. The perfect participle of a regular verb, corresponds exactly with 
the imperfect tense ; yet the former may, at all times, be distingaisliou from 
the latter, by the followina^ njle : In composition, the imperfect tense of % 
verb altcays has a nominative, either expressed or implied: the perfect' pat 
ticiple never has. 

For your encouragementj allow me to inform yon, that when 
you shall have learned to conjugate the verb to love, you will 
b« able to conjugate all the regular verbs in the English Ian* 
guage, for they are all conjugated precisely in the same man- 
ner. By pursuing the following direction, you can, in a very 
short time, learn to conjugate any verl). Conjugate the verb 
love through all the moods and tenses, in the first person sin- 
gular, with the pronoun / before it, and speak the Participles : 
thus, Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pors. sing. I love; 
iniperf. tense, 1 loved; perf. tense, I have loved: and so on, 
through every mood and tense. Then conjugate it in the 
second pers. sing, with the proiioun thou before it, through all 
the moods and tenses ; thus, Indie, mood, pres. tense, second 
pers. sing, thou lovest ; imperf. tense, thou lovedst : and so on| 
through the whole. Afler that, conjugate it in the tliird pen*, 
sing, with he before it ; and then in the first pers. plural, with if# 
before it, in like manner, through all the moods and too»w 
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AVh • gh this mode of procedure may, at first, appear to be 
laborious, yet, as it is necessary, I trust you will not hesitate 
to adopt it. My confidence in your perseverance, induces me 
lo recommend any course which I know will tend to facilitate 
your progress. 

When you shall have complied with my requisition, you may 
conjugate the following verbs in the same manner ; which will 
enable you, hereafter, to tell the mood and tense of any verb 
\vitbout hesitation : toalk, hate^ smile^ n^e, conquer^ reduce, relate^ 
melt, shuriyfaiL 



LECTURE XII. 

OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Irregular verbs are those that do not form 
their hnperfect tense and perfect participle by 
'the addition of d or ed to the present tense ; as. 



Pres, Tense, Imperf, Tenst, Per/, or Pass. ParU . 

I write I wrote written 

I begin I began begun 

I go I wervt gone 

Tlie following is a list of the irregidctr verbs. Those marked with an B> 

are sometimes conjugated regularly, 

Pres. Tense. 
Abide 



Imperf, Tense, 
abode 



Am 

Arise 

Awake 

Bear, to bring forth 

Bear, to carry 

Beat 

Begin 

Bend 

Bereave 

Bescecii 

Bid 

Bind 

Bite- 

Bleed 

Blow 

Break 

Breed 

Bring 

Build 

Burst 

Buy- 



was 

arose 

awoke, R. 

bare 

bore 

beat 

began 

bent 

bereft, R. 

besought 

bade, bid 

bound 

bit 

bled 

blew ' 

broke 

bred 

brought 

built 

burst, R. 

bought 



Perf. or Pass. PmU 
abode 
been 
arisen 
awaked 
bom 
borne 

beaten, beat 
begun 
bent 

bereft, HL 
besought 
bid(!^pn, bid 
bound 
bitten, bit 
bled 
blown 
broken 
bred 
brought 
built 
bursL R. 
bonght 
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Pres, Tense. 


Jmperf, Ten3$, 


Per/, or Pasi. Part, 


Cast 


caqjt 


cast 


Catch 


caught, R. 


caufifht, R, 


Chide 


chidden, chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


CleaTe, to adhert 


clave, R. 


cleaved 


Cleave, to spHt 


cleft or clove 


cleft, cloven 


Cling 
Clothe 


dung 
clothed ' 


clung 
dad, R. 


Come 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Crow 


crew, R. 


crowed 


Creep 


crept , 


crept 


Cut. 


cut 


cut 


Dare, ioventttre 


durst 


dared 


Dare, to chaUtngt 


REGtTLAR 




Deal 


dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


Dig 


i^'"^ 


dug, R. 


Do 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn. 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Drink 


drank 


drunk, drank^* 


DweU 


dwelt, B. 


dwdt, R. 


Eat 


eat, ate 


eaten 


FaU 


fell 


tallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get 


got 


gott 


Gild 


gilt, R. • _ 


gilt, R. 


Gild 


girt, R. , :. 


girt, R. 


Give 


gave 


•given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave 


graved 


graven, R. 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 
had 


grown 


Have 


had 


Hang 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Hear 


heard t 


heard 


Hew 


hewed l 


hewn, R. 


Hide 


Jiid 


hidden, hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold 


held ,,. 


. held 


Hart 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knit, R. 


knit,R. 


Know 


knew 


known 



♦ The men were drunk ; i. e. inebriated. The toasts were trank. 

t Gotten is nearly obsolete. Its compound forgottem « Jtill m good 



ttw. 
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Pre». Tentt, 

Lade 

Lay 

Lead 

Leave 

Lend 

Let 

Lie, to Ue dovfn 

Load 

Lose 

Ma^e 

Meet 

Mow 

Pay 

Put 

Read 

Rend 

Rid 

Ride 

Ring 

Rise 

Rive 

Run 

Saw 

Say 

See 

Seek 

Sell 

Send 

Set 

Shake 

Shape 

Shave 

Shear 

Shed 

Shine 

Show 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Shrink 

Shred 

Shut 

Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Shde 

Siing 

sunk 

Slit 

Smite 

Sow 

Speak 



Imperf, Tense. 
laded 


Per/, w Poif* f"tn 
laden 


laid 


laid 


led 


led 


left 


left 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


lay 


lain 


loaded 


laden, R. 


lost 


lost 


made 


made 


met 


met 


mowed 


mown, R. 


paid 


' paid 


put 


put 


read 


read 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rode 


rode, ridden* 


rung, rang, 


rung 


rose 


risen 


rived 


riven 


ran 


run 


sawed 


sawn, R. 


said 


said 


saw 


seen 


sought 
sold - 


sought 
sold 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


shook 


shaken 


shaped 


shaped, shapea 


shaved 


shaven, R. 


sheared 


shorn 


shed 


shed 


shone, R. 


shone, R. 


showed 


shown 


shod 


shod 


shot 


shot 


shrunk 


shrunk 


shred 


shred 


shut 


shut 


Bunff, sanat 
sunk, Bank,t 


suns 
sunk 


sat 


Bat 


slew 


slain 


slept 
sUd 


slept 
slidden 


sluns 
ilnnk 


slunff 


filunk 


slit,R. 


8lit,R 


smote 


smitten 


sowed 


sown, R. 


spoke 


spoken 



* Ridden b nearly obsolete. 

t Sang and sank should not bt used in fiumliar style« 
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Perf, or Pom. Port 
sped 
spent 
spUt,IL 
spun 

spit, s^Mtten,* 
split 
spread 
sprung 
stood 
stolen 
stuck 
stun^ 
stunk 
stridden 

struck or stricken 
strung 
striven 

( strown, strewed, 
( vr strewed 
swet, R. 
sworn 
swollen, R. 
swum 
swung 
taken 
.taught 
torn 
tol^ 

thought 
thriven 
thrown 
thrust 
trodden 
waxen, R. 
worn 
woven 
wet, R, 
wept 
won 
wound 

wrought, worked 
wrung 
written. 

In familiar writing and discourse, the following, and some other verbs, aiv 
•flen improperly terminated by i instead of ed; as, "learnt, spelt, spilt, 
•topt, latchU" They should be, " learned, spelled, spilled, stopped, latched.* 

You may now conjugate the following irregular verbs in a 
manner similar to the conjugation of regular verbs : arUty begin^ 
bindy do, go, grow, run, lend, teach, write. Thus, to arise — In* 
dicative mood, pres. tense, first person, sing. I arise ; imperf. 
tense, I arose ; perf. tense, I have arisen, and so on, through all 
the moods, and all the tenses of each mood ; and then speak 
the participles : thus, pres. arising, perf. aris en, comp. having 

1* Spitten is nearly obsolete. 



Pres. TcfUs. 


Imperf, Ttnse, 


Speed 


sped 


Sifend 


spent 


SpiU 


spilt, R. 


Spin 


spun 


s™t 


spit, spat 


Split 


spUt 


Spread 


spread 


Sprinff 
SUnd 


sprung, e^rang 
stood 


Steal 


stole 


Stick 


stuck 


Sting 
Stink 


stung 
stunk 


Stride 


strode, strid 


Strike 


struck 


String 


strung 


Strive 


strove 


Strow or strew 


strewed or strewed 


Sweat 


swet,R. 


Swear 


swore 


Swell 


swelled 


Swim 


swum, swam 


Swing 


swung 


Take 


took 


Teach 


taught 


Tear 


tore 


Tell 


told 


Think 


thought 


Thrive 


throve, R. 


Throw 


threw 


Thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


Wax 


waxed 


Wear 


wore 


Weave 


wove 


Wet 


wet 


Weep 


wept 


.Win 


won 


Wind 


wound 


Work 


wrought, worked 


Wring 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 
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arisen. In the next place, conjugate the same verb in the second 
person sing, through all the moods and tenses ; and then in the 
third person sing, and in the 'first pers. plural. Afler that, you 
may proceed in Uie same manner with the words begin, bind, &c. 

Now read the XI. and XII. lectures four or five times over, 
and learn the order of parsing a verb. You will then be pre- 
pared to paK'se the following verbs in full ; and I presume, all 
the other parts of speech. Whenever you parse, you must refer 
to the Compendium for definitions and rules, if you cannot re- 
peat them without I will now parse a verb, and describe all its 
properties by applying the definitions and rules according to the 
systematick order. 

^< We could not accomplish the business." 

Could (zccomplish is a verb, a word which signifies to do — ac- 
tive, it expresses action — ^trcuisitive, the action passes over from 
the nom. " we" to the object " business" — regular, it will form 
its imperfect tense of the indie, mood and perf. part in ed — po- 
tential mood, it implies possibility or power — ^imperfect tense, it 
denotes past time however distant — first pers. plural, because the 
nom. ** we" is with which it agrees, agreeably to Rule. 4. .5 verb 
must agree, &c. Conjugated — ^Indic. mood, present tense, first 
pers. sing. I accompUsh ; imperfect tense, I accomplished ; per- 
fect, I have accomplished ; pluperfect, I had accomplished ; and 
so on. — Speak it in the person of eacft tense through all the 
moods, and conjugate in the same manner every verb you parse. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. , " 

These exercises contain a complete variety of Moods and Tenses, 

I learn my lesson well. Charles, thou learnest thy lesson 
badly. John, do you write a good hand ? Those ladies wrote a 
beautiful letter, but they did not despatch it. Have you seen the 
gentleman to whom I gave the book 1 He has gone. They 
had received the news before the messenger arrived. When 
will those persons return ? My friend shall receive his reward. 
He will have visited me three times, if he come to-morrow. 

If Eliza study diligently, she will improve. If Charles studies 
he does not improve. Unless that man shall have accomplished 
his work by midsummer, he will receive no wages. Orlando, 
obey my precepts, unless you wish to injure yourself. Remein* 
ber what is told you. The physician may administer the medi- 
cine, but Providence only can bless it. I told him that he might 
go, but he would not He might have gone last week, had he 
conducted himself properly; (that is, if he had condneiedy 
&c.) Boys, prepare to recite your lessons. Toung ladies, let 
me hear you repeat what you have learned. Study, dilig^itly» 
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^^faatevei task may be allotted to you. To correct the spirit 
of discontent, let us consider how little we deserve. To die for 
one's country, is glorious. How can we become wise ? To 
seek God is wisdom. T\Tiat is true greatness 1 Active benevo- 
lence. A good man is a great man. 

Note 1. JIfan, following great, and whatf in the last two ezampies, are 
ooxn. after t$ .* Rule 21. To seek God, and to die for one^s caunlryy are mem- 
bers of sentences, each put as the nom. case to is respectively : Rule 34. 
The verb to correct is the infinitive mood absolute : Note under Rule 23. 
May he allotted is a passive verb, agreeing with which, the relative part of 
iDhatever, Thai, the nrst part of whatever, is an adj. pronoun, agreeing; with 
task ; and task is governed by study. Hear, following let, and repeat, follow- 
ing hear, ate in the infinitive mood without the sign to, according to Rule 
25. To recite is governed by prepare : Rule 23. Is told, is a passive verb, 
agreeing with ioldch, the relative part pf whatever ; and ycu, following, is go- 
Temed by <o understood : Note 1, under Rule 32. 

2. In^ parsing a pronoun, if the noun for which it stands is not expressed, 
vou must say it represents some person or thing understood. 



LECTURE XIII» 

OF THE AUXILIARY, PASSIVE, AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

L AUXILIARY VERBS 

Before you attend to the following additional remarks on the- 
Auxiliary Verbs, you will do well to read again what is said res- 
pecting them in lecture XI. page 140. The short account there 
given, and their application in conjugating verbs, have already 
made then! quite familiar to you ; and you have undoubtedly 
observed, that, without their help, we caimot conjugate any verb 
in any of the tenses, except the present and imperfect of the 
indicative and subjunctive moods, and the present of the im- 
perative and infinitive. In the formation of all the other tenses, 
they are brought into requisition. 

Most of the auxiliary verbs are defective in conjugation ; that 
is, they are used only in some of the moods and tenses ; and 
when unconnected with principal verbs, they are conjugated in 
the following manner : 

MAY. 

Prcs. J Sing, I may, thou mayst, he may. 

Tense. ( Phar. We may, ye or you may, they may. 

ImperC ( '^*'^Sr* I inight, thou mightst, he might. 

Tense. < Phcr, Wc might, ye or you might, they might 
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CAN. 

Pres. ( Sing^ I can, thou canst, he can. 

Tense. ( Plur, We can, ye or you can, they can. 

^mperf. ( Sing. I could, thou couldst, he could. 

Tease. ( Plur, We could, ye or } ou could, ihey could. 

WILL. 

Pres, J Stiif*. I will, thou wilt, he will. 

Tense. ( Plur, We will, ye vr you will, they will. 

Imperf. ( Sing, I would, thou wouldst, he would. 

Tense. \ Plur. We would, ye or you would, they would. 

SHALL. 

Pres. J Sing. I shall, thou shalt, he shall. 

Tense. ( Plur. We sliall, ye or you shall, they shalL 

Imper€ ^ Sing. I should, thou shouldst, hi? should. 

Tense. ( Plur, We should, ye vr you should, they shbuld. 

TO DO. 

Pres. ( Sing, I do, thou dost or doest, he doth or does. 

Tense. ( Plur. We do, ye or you do, they do. 

Imperf. { Sing. 1 did, thou didst, he did. 

Tense. } Plur. We did, ye or you did, they did. 

Participlc8. Pres. doing. Perf, done. 

TO BE. 

Pres. ( Sing. I am, thou art, lie is. 

Tense. ( Plur. We are, ye or you are, they are. 

Imperf. ( Sing. I was, thou wast, he was. 

Tense. \ Plur. We were, ye or you were, they were. 

Particijdes, Pres. being. Perf. been. 

TO HAVE. 

Pres. ( Sing, I have, thou liast, he hath or has. 

Tense. { PUtr. We have, ye or you have, they have. 

Imperf. J Sing. I had, thou hadst, he had. 

Tense. ( Plur. We had, ye or you had, they had. 

Participles. Pres. having. Perf. had. 

Do, 6c, have, and loill, are sometimes used as principal vwba ; 
and when employed as such, do, be, and have, may be conjuga- 
ted, by the help of other auxiliaries, through all the moods and 
tenses. 

Do. The different tenses of do, in the several raoods, are 
thus formed : Lidicative mood, pres. tense, first pers. sing. I 
do ; imperfect tense, I did ^ perf. 1 have done ; pluperfect, 1 
had done ; first future, I shall or will do ; sec. fut. 1 shall have 
done. Subjunctive mood, pres. tense, If I' do ; imperf. if I 
did ; and so on. Imperative mood, do thou. Potential, pros. 
I may, can, or must do, &c. Infinitive, present, to do ; perf. 
to have done. Participles, pres. doing ; perf. done ; con«pouiidi 

vmg done. 
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Have. Ha/oe is in great demand. No verb can bo conju- 
gated through all the moods and tenses without it. Havt^ when 
us6d as a principal verb, is doubled in some of the past tenses, 
and becomes an auxiliary to itself; thus, Indie, mood, pres, 
tense, first pers. sing. I have ; imp. tense, I had ; perf. I have 
had ; pluperf. I had had ; first fut. I shall or will have ; sec. fut. 
I shall have had. Subjunctive, present, if I have ; imperf. if I 
had ; parf. if I have'^had ; pluperf. if I had had ; first fut. if I 
shall or will have ; sec. fut. if I shall have had. Imper. niuod, 
have thou. Potential, present, I may, can, or must have ; 
imperf. I might, could, -would, or should have ; perf. I may, can^ 
or must have had ; pluperf. I might, could, would, or should 
have had. Infinitive, present, to have ; perf. to have had. 
Participles, pros, having ; perf, had ; compound, having had. 

Be. In the next place I will present to you the conjugation 
of the irregular, neuter verb. Be, which is an auxiliary whenever 
it is placed before the perfect participle of another verb, but in 
every other situation, it is a principal verb. ' 

To Be. — Indicative Mood. 

Prea. ( Sing, I am, thou art, he, she, or it is. 
Tense. ( PUir, We are, ye or you are, they are. 

Imperf. ( Smg. I was, thou \\«ast, he was. 

Tense. { Plur, We were, ye or you were, they were. 

Perf. J Sing. I have been, thou hast been, he hath or has been 
Tense. } Plur. We have been, yo or you have been, they have been. 

PIup. ( Sing. I had been, thou hadst been, he had been. 
Tense. } Plur, We had been, ye or you had been, they had been 

First J Sing. I shall or will be, thou shalt or wilt be, he shall or will be. 
Fut, T. ( Plur, We shall or will be, you shall or will be, they shall or will be. 

Second ( Sing. I shall have been, thou wilt have been, he will have |>cen. 
FuU T. ( Plwr. We shall have been, you will have been, they will have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pres. J Sing, If I be, if thou be, if he be. 
Tense. { Phir. If we be, if ye or you be, if they be, 

Imperf. { Sing. If I were, if thou weit, if he were. 
Tense. \ Plw\ If we were, if ye or you were, if they were. 

The neuter verb to be, and all passive verbs, have two forms 
in the imperfect tense of this mood, as well as in the present f 
therefore, the following rule may serve to direct you in the 
proper use of each form. When the sentence implies doubt, 
Buppositioti, &c. and the neuter verb be, or the passive verb, is 
used with a reference to present or future time, and is either 
&>llowed or preceded by another verb in the imperfect of tha 
potential mood, the conjunctive form of the imperfect tense must 
h% employed ; as, " If he were here, we shwdd rejoice together ;** 
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" She might go, were she so disposed." But whei there is ao 
reference to present or future time, and the verb is neither fol- 
lowed nor preceded by another in the potential imperfect, the 
indicative form of the imperfect tense must be used ; as, " If he 
was ill, he did not make it known ;" " Whether he wa^ absent 
or present, is a matter of no consequence." The general rule 
for using the conjunctive form of the verb, is presented on page 
146. See, also, page 135. 

The perfect, pluperfect, and first fiiture tenses of the subjunctive ntood, are 
conjugated m a manner simitar to the correspondent tenses of the indica- 
tive. The second future is conjugated thus : 

Second < Sing, If I shall have been, if thou shalt have been, if he shall, &c. 
Fut. T. ( Plur, It* we dhall have been, if you shall have been, if thev, &c> 

Imperative Mood. 

Pres. J Sing, Be, or be thou, or do thou be. 

Tense. ( Plur. Be, or be ye or yon, or do ye or you be. 

Potential Mood. 

' Sing, I may, can, w must be, thou mayst, canst, or must be, ht 
Pers. , may, can, or must be, 

Ten^e. ] PlxfT, We may, can, or must be, ye or you may, can, or must be, 

^ Ihey may, can, or must be. 

Imperil ( Sing. I might, could, would, or should be, thou mightst, &c. 
Tense. ( Plur. We might, could, would, or should be, you might, &c. 

Perf. J Sing, I may, can, or must have been, thou mayst, canst, &c. 
Tense, ( Plur. We may, can, or must have been, you may, can, or must, &c. 

Piuper. J Sing. I might, could, would, or should have been, thou, &c. 
Tense. ( Plur. We might, could, would, or should have been, you, &c. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Pres. Tense, To be, Perf. Tense. To have been. 
^ Participles. 

Pres. Being. Perf, Been« Compound, Having been. 

This verb to be, though very irregular in its conjugatioi^ is by 
far the most important verb in our language, for it is more fre- 
quently used tJian any other ; many rules of syntax depend on 
constructions associated with it, and, without its aid, no passive 
verb can be conjugated. You ought, therefore, to make your- 
self perfectly famUiar with all its changes, before you proceed 
any farther. 

II. PASSIVE VERBS. 

The cases of nouns are a fruitful theme for investigation and 
discussion. In the progress of these lectures, this subject has 
frequently engaged our attention ; and, now, in introducing to 
jour notice the passive verb, it will, perhaps, be found both in- 
teresting and profitable to present one more view of the nomina- 

■'e case 
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Every sentence,, you recollect, must have one finite verb, or 
more than one, and one nominative , eidier expressed or implied, 
for, without them, no sentence can exist. 

The nominative is the actor or subject concerning which the 
verb makes an affirmation. There are three kinds of nomina- 
tives, active, passive, and neuter. 

The nominative to an active verb, is active, because it produ 
ees an action, and the nominative to a passive verb, is passive, be 
cause it receives or endures the action expressed by the verb ; for, 

A Passive Verb denotes action received or en 
dured by the person or thing which is the nom 
inative ; as, " The boy is beaten by his father/' 

You perceive, that the nominative boy, in this example, is not 
represented as the actor, but as the object of the action express- 
ed by the verb is beat&n ; that is, the boy receives or endures the 
action performed by his father ; therefore boy is a passive nom- 
inative. And you observe, too, that the verb is beaten denotes 
the action received or endured by the nominative ; therefore is 
beaten is a passive verb. 

If I say, John kicked the horse, John is an active nominative, 
because he performed or produced the action ; but if I say, John 
loas kicked by the horse, John is a passive nominative, because 
he received or endured the action. 

The nominative to a neuter verb, is neuter, because it does 
not produce an action nor receive one ; as, John sits in the chair. 
John is here connected with the neuter verb sits, which express- 
es simply the state of being of its nominative, therefore John is 
a neuter nominative. 

I will now illustrate the active, passive, and neuter nomina- 
tives by a few examples. 

I. Of Active Nominatives ; as, " The boy beats the dog ; 
The lady sings ; The ball rolls ; The man walks." 

IT. OfPAssivE Nominatives; as, *' The 601/ is beaten; The 
lady is loved ; The 6a// is rolled ; The m-an was killed." 

ill. Of Neuter Nominatives ; as, " The boy remains idle ; 
The lady is beautiful ; The ball lies on the ground ; The man 
lives in town." 

You may now proceed to the conjugation of passive verbs. 

Passive Verbs are called regular when they 
end in ed ; as, was loved ; was conquered.^ 

All Passive Verbs are formed by adding the 
perfect participle of an active-transitive verb, to 
the neuter verb to be. 
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.If you place a perfect participle of an active-transitive verb 
after this neuter verb be, wi any mood or tense, you will have a 
passive verb in the same mood and tense that the verb be would 
be in if the participle were not used ; as, I am slighted; 1 was 
slighted ; lie will be slighted ; If I be slighted ; I may, can, or . 
must be slighted, ^-c. Hence you perceive, thai when you shall 
have learned the conjugation of the verb be, you will be able to 
conjugate any passive verb in the English language. 

The regular passive verb to be loved, which is formed J)y add- 
ing the perfect participle loved to the neuter verb to 6e, is con- 
jugated in the following manner : 

To Be Loved. — Indicative Mood. 

Prea. ( Sing, I am loved, thon art loved, he is loved. 

Tense. ( Plar. We are lo.ved, ye or you are loved, they are loved. 

Imperf. < Sivg. I was loved, thou wast loved, he was loved. 

Tense. ) Plur. We were loved, ye or you were loved, they were loved. 

Perfect J Sing. 1 have been loved, thou hast been loved, he has been loved. 
Tense. ( Plur, We have been loved, you have been loved, they have, &c. 

Pluper. ^ Sing. I had been loved, thou hadst been loved, he had been, &c. 
Tense. \ Plur. Wc had been loved, you had been loved, they had been, &c 

First ( Sing. 1 shall or will be loved, thou shall or wilt he loved, he, &.C. 
Future. ( Plur. We shall or will he loved, you shall or will be loved, they,&c. 

Second ^ Sing. I shall have been loved, thou wilt have been loved, he, &C, 
Future. ( Plur. We shall have been lovsd, you will have been loved, &c. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pres. ( Sing. If I be loved, it* thou be h)vcd, if he be loved. 
Tense. ( Plur. If we be loved, if ye or you be loved, if they be loved. 

Imperf. ( Sing, If I were loved, if thou weil loved, if he were loved. 
Tense. ( Plur. If we were loved, if you wore loved, if they were loved. 
This rnood has six tenses : — See conjugation of the verb to be. 

Imperative Mood. 
Pres. ( Sing, Be thou loved, or do thou be loved. 
Tense. ( Plur, Be ye or you loved, or do ye be loved. 

Potential Mood. 
Pres. S Sing, I may, can, or must be loved, thou mayst, canst, or mast, &c 
Tense. { Plur. We may, can, or must be loved, you may, can, or must, &c. 

Imperf. ( Sing, I might, could, would, or sh-^uld be loved, thou migrht8t,&c 
Tense. ) Plur. We might, could, would, or should he loved, ye or yoUy &c 

Perfect ( Sing. I may, can, or must have been loved, thou mayst, canst, Slc 
Tense. ( Plur, We may, can, or must have been lovtd, you may, can, &c 

' Sing. I might, could, wonld, or should have been loved, thou 
Plnp. J mightst, couldst, wouhlst, or sliouldst have been loved, && 

Tenstj. ^ Plur, We might, could, would, or should have been loved, you 

might, could, would, or should have been loved, they, «c. 
Infinitive Mood. 
Pres. Tense, To be loved. Pcrf. Tense. To have been loved. 

Participi.es. 

Preflcnt, Being loved. Perfect or Passive, Lovr<i. 

Cou)pound, Having been loved. 
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Note. This conjugation of the papsive verb to he Icved, is called th« 
fMSSwe voice of the regular active-transitive verb to love. 

Now conjugate the following passive verbs ; that is, speak 
them in the first pers. sing, and plur. of each tense, through all 
the moods, and speak the participles ; '* to be loved, to be reject- 
ed, to be slighted, to be conquered, to be seen, to be beaten, to 
be sought, to be taken." 

Note 1. When the perfect participle of an intransitive verb is joined to 
the neuter verb to he, the combination is not a passive verb, but a netiter verb 
in a passive form; as, " He is ^one ; The birds are flown; The boy is groion; 
My friend is arrived.^^ The following mode of construction is not to 
be preferred ; " He has gone ; The birds have Uown j The boy has grown j 
My friend Acts arrived." 

2. Active and neuter verbs may be conjugated by adding their present 
participle to the auxiliary verb to 6e, through all its variations ; as, instead 
of, I teach, thou teachest, he teaches, &c., we may say, I am teaching, thou 
art teaching, he is teaching, &c. ; and, instead of, I taught, &c. ; I was teach- 
ing, &c. This mode of conjugation expresses the continuation of an action 
or state of being; and has, on some occasions, a peculiar propriety, and 
contributes to the harmony and precision of language. When the present 
participle of an active verb is joined with the neuter verb to be, the two 
words united, are, by some grammarians, denominated an active verb, either 
transitive or intransitive, as the case may he; as, " I am writing a letter ; 
He is walking :" and when the present participle of a neuter verb is thus 
employed, they term the combination a neuter verb ; as, ** I am silting; He 
is standing." Oth(»rs, in constructions like these, parse each word separately. 
Either mode may be adopted. 

III. DEFECTIVE YERBS. 

Defective Verbs are those which are used 
only in some of the moods and tenses. 

The principal of tliem are these. 

Perfect or Passive ParticipU 
is 7oanting 



Pres, Tense, 


Imperf. Ttnse, 


May, 


might. 


Can, 


could. 


Will, 


WOTlld. 


Shall, 


should. 


Must, 


must. 


Ought, 


ou,eht. 




quoth. 



Note. Mitst and ought are not varied. Ought and qvoth are never used 
as auxiliaries. Ou^ht is always followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
which verb determmcs its tense. Ought is in the jyresent tense when the in- 
finitive following it is in the present ; as, " He ought to do it ;" and ought is 
in the imperfect tense when followed by the perfect of the infinitive j as, " He 
ought to have done it." 

Before you proceed to the analysis of the following examples, 
you may read over the last three lectures carefully and atten- 
tively ; and as soon as you become acquainted with all that has 
been presented, you will understand nearly all the principles 
and regular constructions of our language. In parsing a ve^ 
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©r any other part of speech, be careful to pursue the sysie^natich 
order, and to conjugate every verb until you become familiar 
with all the moods and tenses. 

'^ He shoidd have been punished before he committed that 

atrocious deed." 
Should have been punished is a verb, a word that signifies to 
do — passive, it denotes action received or endured by the nom. 
—it is formed by adding the perfect part, punished to the neutct 
verb to be — regular, the perf. part, ends in ed — potential mood, 
it implies obligation, &c. — pluperfect tense, it denotes a past 
act which was prior to the other past time specified by " com- 
mitted'' — third pers. sing. num. because the nom. " he" is with- 
which it agrees : Rule 4. The verb must agree, &c. — Conju- 
gated, Indie, mood, pres. tense, he is punished ; imperf. tense, 
he was punished ; perf. tense, he has been punished ; and so 
on. Conjugate it through all the moods and tenses, and speak 
the participles. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Columbus discovered America. America was discovered 
by Columbus. The preceptor is writing a letter. The letter 
is written by the preceptor. The work can be done. The 
house would have been built ere this, had he fulfilled his promise. 
If I be beaten by that man, he will be punished. Young man, 
if you wish to be respected, you must be more assiduous. Beiog 
ridiculed and despised, he left the institution. He is reading 
Homer. They are talking. He may be fespected, if he become 
more ingenuous. My worthy friend ought to be honoured foi 
his benevolent deeds. This ought ye to have done. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

All the most important principles of the science, together with 
many of the rules, have now been presented and illustrated. 
But before you proceed to analyze the following exercises, you 
may turn over a few pages, and you will find all the rules pre- 
sented in a body. Please to examine them critically, and parse 
the examples under each rule and note. The examples, you will 
notice, are given to illustrate the respective rules and notes 
under which they are placed ; hence, by paying particular at- 
tention to them, you will be enabled fully and clearly to com- 
piehend the meaning and application of all the rules and notes. 

As soon as you become familiarly acquainted with all the de- 
finiiions, so that you can apply them with facility, you may omit 
them in parsing ; but you must always apply the rules of Syn 
tax. Wlien you parse without applying the definitions, you mqy 
nroceed m the following manner : 
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" Mercy is the true badge of nobility." 

Mercy is a noun common, of the neuter gender, third person, 
singular number, and in the nominative cas<l to " is :" Rule 3. 
The noininative case governs the verb. 

Is is an irregular neuter verb, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person, singular number, agreeing with " mercy," accord- 
ing to Rule 4. The verb mtisi agree, &c. ' 

The is a definite^ article, belonging to " badge" in the singu- 
lar number : Rule 2. The definite article the, &c. 

True is an adjective in the positive degree, and belongs to' 
the noun " badge :" Rule 18. Adjectives belong, &c. 

Badge is a noun com. neuter gender, third person, singular 
number, and in the nominative case after " is," and put by ap- 
position with "mercy," according to Rule 21. The verb to be 
fnay have the same case after it as before it. 

Of is a preposition, connecting " badge" and " nobility," and 
showing the relation between them. 

J^obUity is a noun of multitude, mas. and fem. gender, third 
person, sing, and in the obj. case, and governed by " of:" Rule 
31. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Learn to uiilearn what you have learned amiss. 

What I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; that my indiscretions 
should reach my posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

Lady Jane Gray fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of flie 
duke ot Northumberland. 

King Missipsi charged his sons to consider the senate and 
people of Rome as proprietors of the kingdom of Numidia. 

Hazael smote the children of Israel in all their coasts ; and 
from what is left on record of his actions, he plainly appears to 
have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a man of vio- 
lence, cruelty, and blood. 

Heaven hides from brytes what men, from men what spirits 
know. ' 

He that formed the ear, can he not hear I 

He that hath ears to hear,' let him hear. 

Note 1. Learn, in the first of the preceding examples, is a transitive verb, 
because the action passes over from the nom. you understood, iojhe rest of 
the sentence for its object : Rule 24. In the next example, that ni^inducre' 
iions should reach my posterity ^ is a part of a sentence put as the nominathre to 
the verb tooumdSf according to the same Rule. 

2. The noun saeryiaf in the third example, is nom. after the active-intran- 
sitive verb fell: RatM 22. The noun proprietors, in the next sentence, i« 
in the objective case, and put by apposition with senate and pet^e : Rule 7, 
•r governed by consider, understood, according to Rule 35. 

3, In the fifth example, what, following proved, is a compound relatrve. 

1 4* 
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Thing, the antecedent part, is in the nom. case after to be, iinder&tood, and 
put by apposition with he, according to Rule 21, and Nots. Whichj the 
relative part, is in the obj. case afler to be expressed, and put by apposition 
with him, according to the same Rule. Man is in the obj. case, put by ap- 
position with which : Rule 7. The latter part of the sentence may be It^e- 
rally rendered thus: He plainly appears to nave proved to be that base ehm^ 
acter which tlw prophet foresaw him to be, viz. a man of violence, cruelty, 
and blood. The antecedent part of the first what, in the next sentence, is 
governed by hides ; and which, the relative part, is governed by know under- 
stood. The antecedent part of the second what, is governed by hides under 
stood, and the relative part is governed by knoto expressed. 

4. The first he, in the seventh example, is, in the opinion of some, nom. 
to can hear understood ; but Mr. N. R. Smith, a distmguished and acute 
grammarian, suggests the propriety of rendering the sentence thus ; " He 
that formed the ear, /ormcd it to h^.ar; can he not hear?" The first he, in the 
last example, is redundant ; yet the construction is sometimes admissible, 
for the expression is more forcible than it would be to sav, " Let him hear 
who hath ears to hear ;'' and if we adopt the ingenious method of Mr. Smith, 
the sentence is grammatical, and may be rendered thus ; *' He that halh 
ears, h4iih ears to near ; let him hear.'* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Idioms^ anomalies^ and intricacies, 

1. " The wall is three feet high." 

2. " His son is eight years old." 

3. " My knife is worth a shilling J*^ 

4. " She is worth him and all his connexions.^^ 
6. " He has beerkihere three tiines.'*^ 

6. " The hat cost ten dollars," 

7. " The load weighs a tun," 

8. " The spar measures ninety fiet," ^ 

Remarks.— -*3nomrtii/ is derived from the Greek, a, witliout, and ornate^ 
similar ; that is, toithout simUarity, Some give its derivation thus ; mionudy, 
from the Latin, ab, from, or out of, and norma, a rule, or law, means an mit- 
law ; a mode of expression that departs from the rules, laws, or general 
usages of the language ; a construction in language pecuhar to itself. Thus, 
it is a general rule of the language, that adjectives of one syllable are com- 
pared by addbg r, or er, and st, or est, to the positive degree ; but good, bet- 
ter, best ; bad, toorse, worst, are not compared according to the general rule. 
They are, therefore, anomaUes. The plural number of nouns Is generally 
formed by adding s to the singular : man, men; woman, xomnen / cnild, chU- 
daren; penny, pence, are anomalies. The use of news, means, alms, and 
amends, iii the singular, constitutes anomalies. AnomaJous constructions 
are correct according to custom j but, as they are departures from gcneial 
rules,- by them they cannot be analyzed. 

An idiom, Latin idioma, a construction peculiar to a language, may be an 
anomaly, or it may not. An idiomatical expression wliich is not an anomaly, 
can be analyzed. 

Feet and years, in the 1, and 2, examples, are not in the nommative after 
is, according to Rule 21, because they are not in apposition with the respeo- 




thwfl, « -nie height of the walFis three /cef;'" '« The aye of my flon"is^ht 
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An anomaly, when ascertained to be such, is easily disposed of; but some- 
times it is very difficult to decide whether a construction is anomalous or 
not. The 3d, 4tk, and 5th examples, are generally considered anomalies : 
hut if we supply, as we are, perhaps, warranted in doing, the associatea 
M'ords which modern refinement has dropped, they will cease to be anoma- 
lies ; thus, " My knife is of the worth of a. stiilling ;" " — of the worth o/him," 
&C. " He has been there for three times ;" as we say, " I was unwell for 
three days, after I arrived ;" or, "I was unwell three days." Thus it appears, 
that by tracing buck, /or a few centuries, what the merely modem English 
scholar supposes to h^ an anomaly, an ellipsis will frequently be discovered, 
^vhich, when suppHed, destroys the anomaly. 

On extreme points, and peculiar and varying constructions in a living lan- 
guage, the most able philologists can never be affrced ; because many usages 
will always be unsettled and fluctuating, and will, consequently, be disposed 
of accordmg to the caprice of the grammarian. By some, a sentence may be 
treated as an anomaly j by others who contend for, and supply, an ellipsis, 
the same sentence maybe analyzed according to the ellipsis supplied ; wnilst 
others, who deny both the elliptical and anomalous character ot the sentence, 
construct a rule by which to analyze it, which rule has for its foundation the 
principle contained in that sentence only. This last mode of procedure, inas- 
much as it requires us to make a rule for every peculiar construction in tha 
language, appears to me to be the most exceptionable of the three. It ap- 
pears to be multiplying rules beyond the bounds of utility. 

The verbSfCost, weighsy and measures, in the 6th, 7th, and 8th examples, 
may be considered as transitive. See remarks on resemble, have, own, &c., 
page 56. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "And God said, ^ Lei there be light,' and there was 
light." " Let U3 make man." " Let us bow.before the Lord." 
" Let high-bom seraphs tune the lyre." 

2. " Be it enacted." " Be it remembered." " Blessed be he 
that blesseth thee ; and cursed be he that curseth thee." "My 
Boul, turn from them : — turn we to survey," &c. 

3. " Methinhs I see the portjals of eternity wide open to re- 
ceive him." " Methought I was incarcerated beneath the 
mighty deep." " I was there just thirty years agoJ*^ 

4. " Their laws and their manners, generally speakings were 
xt'-emely rude." ^^Consideiing their means, they have effected 

•nuch." 

6. "Ah me ! nor hope nor Ufe remains." 

" Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 1" 
6. " O happiness ! our being's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name ; 
That something still which prompts th' eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die." — 

Tlie verb Ut, in the idiomatick examples under number 1, has no nomina- 
tive specified, and is left applicable to a nominative of the first, second, or 
tMid person, and of either number. Every action necessarily depends on an 
ajgent or moving cause ; and hence it follows, that the yerb,in such construc- 
tions, has a nominative understood ; but as that nominative is not partieu- 
arly p<Anitd wt^ the constructions may be considered anomalous. 
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Instead of sayinfir, " Let it [to] be enacted ;" or, " It is or shall be enacted ;" 
•* Let him [to] be blessed ;" or, " He skaU be blessed ;" ^ Let us turn to mr- 
%^ey," &c. ; the verbs, be enacted^ be blessedf tunij &c. according to an idiom of 
our language, or the poet^s license, are used in the imperatioe, agreeing with 
a nominative of the first or third person. 

The phrases, methinks and methm^hty are anonmlies, in which the objec- 
tive pronoun me, in the first person, is used in pmce of a nominative, and 
takes a verb after it in the third person. Htm was anciently used in the 
same manner ; as, " him thtite, him thought." There was a period when 
these constructions were not anomalies in our language. Formerly, what 
we call the objective cases of our pronouns, were employed in the same man^* 
ner as our present nominatives are. ^go is a contraction ofagonej the past 
part, of to go. Betore this participle was contracted to an adverb, the noun 
years preceding it, was in the nominative case absolute ; but now the con- 
struction amounts to an anomaly. The expressions, " generally speaking," 
and " considering their meane," under number 4, are idiomaticai and ano- 
malous, the subjects to the participles not being specified. 

According to the genius of the English language, transitive verbs and pre- 
positions require the objective case of a noun or pronoun afler them ; and this 
requisition is all that is meant by government, when we say, that these parta 
of speech govern the objective case. See pages 52, 57, and 94. The same 
principle applies to the interjection. " Interjections require the oMedtre case 
of a pronoun of the first person after them, ; but the nominative of a noun or 
pronoun of the second or third person ; as, '* Ah me ! Oh thou ! my country P 
To^ay, then, that interjections require particular cases after them, is syno- 
nymous with saying, that they govern those cases ; and this ofHce of the in- 
terjection is in perfect accordance with that which it performs in the Latin, 
and many other languages. In the examples under number 5, the first me 
is in the objective alter " ah," and the second me, after ah understood ; thus, 
" Ah miserable me !" according to Note 2, under Rule 5. — Happiness, undei 
number 6, is nom. independent ; Rule 5, or in the nom. after O, according 
io this Note. The principle contained in the note, proves that every noun 
of the second person is in the nominative case ; for, as the pronoun of the 
second person, in such a situation, is always nominative, which is shown bv 
Its form, it logically follows that the noun, under such circumstances, al- 
though it has no form to show its case, must necessarily be in the same case 
as the pronoun. " Good, pleasure, ease, content, that,^ the antecedent part 
of " whatever," and which, the relative part, are nom. after art understood ; 
Rule 21, and name is nom. to be understood. 

The second line may be rendered thus ; Whether thou art good, « 
whether thou art pleasure, fyc, or be thy name that [thin^] which (evei 
thing] it may be : putting be in the imperative, agreeing with name in th« 
thira person. Something is nominative after art understood. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "All were well but the sir anger, "^^ ' "I saw noBody but 
the stranger.^' " All had returned but he." " None but the 
brave deserve the fair." "The thing they can't but purpose, 
they postpone." " Tliis life, at best, is but a dream." " It 
affords but a scanty measure of enjoyment." " If he but touch 
the hills, they will smoke." " Man is but a reed, floating on 
the current of time." 

2. " Notwithstanding his poverty, he is content." 

8. "Open your hand trttJc." " The apples boil soft." "Tht 
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purest clay is that which burns lohite.^^ " Drink deep, or taste 
Dot the Pierian spring." 

4. " fVhat though the swelling surge thou see ?" &c,..," What 
if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread ?" &c, 

Remarks. — According to the principle of analysis assumed bj[ many of 
our most critical philologists, but is altoays a disjunctive conjunction ; and 
agreeably to th^ same authorities, to construe it, in any case, as a preposition, 
would lead to errour. See false Syntax under Rule 35. They maintain, that 
its legitimate and undcviating omce is, to join on a member of a sentence 
which expresses opposition ofmeaningt and tnereby forms an exception to, or 
takes from the universaUty of, the proposition contained in the preceding 
member of the sentence. That it sustains its true character as a conjunc- 
tion in all the examples under number 1, will be shown by the following 
resolution of them. — "All were well but the stranger [was not weU.^] "I 
saw nobody but [/ saw] the stranger,^^ " None deserve the fair but the 
brave [deserve thefairJ*^] " They postpone the thing which [they ought todoy 
and do noty] biU which [f Amg'] they cannot avoid purposing to do." *' This 
life, at best, [is not a redityy] but it is a dream. It [affords not unbounded ^firuU 
lion] bvA it afibrds a scanty measure of enjoyment." " If he touch the hills, 
hut exert no greater power v,pon them, they will smoke ;" — " If he exert no 
greater pmoer upon the hUls, but [be-out this fact] if he touch them, they will 
smoke." " Man is not a stable being, but he is a reed, floating on the current 
of time." This method of analyzing sentences, however, if I mistake not, 
is too much on the plan of our pretended philosophical writers, who, in their 
rage for ancient constructions and combinations, oHien overlook the modem 
associated meaning and application of this word. It appears to me to be 
more consistent with the modem use of the word, to considoi it an adoerb in 
constructions like the following : " If he but {only^ merely) touch the hills 
they will smoke.'* 

£xeept and near, in examples like the following, are generally construed 
as prepositions: "All went except him ;^^ "She stands near (Aem." But 
many contend, that when we employ bitt instead of except, in such construc- 
tions, a nominative should follow: " All" went but he [did not go."] On this 
|K)int and many others, custom is variable; but the period will doubtless aiw 
rive, when but, worth, and like, will be considered prepositions, and, in con- 
structions like the foregoing, invariably be followed by an objective case. 
This will not be the case, however, untd the practice of supplying an ellipsis 
after these^words is entirely dropped. 

jPo»cr/t/, under number 2, is governed by the preposition nottoi<A*<an«Kn^, 
Rule 31. The adjectives wide, soft, white, and deep, under number 3, not 
only express the quality of nouns, but also quality verbs : Note 4, under 
Rufc 18. — }Vhat,'m the phrases " what though" and "what if," is an interro- 
gative in the objective case, and governed by the verb matters understood, or 
by some other verb ; thus, " What matters it — what dost thou fear, though 
thou see the swelling surge ?" " What would you think, if the foot, which 
is ordained to tread the dust, aspired to be the head ?" 

In the following examples, the same word is used as several 
parts of speech. But by exercising judgment sufficient to com- 
prehend the meaning, and by supplying what is understood, you 
will be able to analyze them correctly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
I like what you dislike. - • 

Every creature loves its like. 
Anger, envy, and like passions, are sinful. 
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Charity, like the sun, brightens every object around it. 

Thought flies swifter than light. 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 

Hail often proves destructive to vegetation. 

I was happy to hail him as my friend. 

Hail ! beauteous stranger of the wood. 

The more I examine the work, the better I like it 

Johnson is a better writer than Sterne, 

Cahn was the day, and the scene delightful. 

We may expect a calm after a storm. 

To prevent passion is easier than to calm it. 

Damp air is unwholesome. 

Guilt often casts a damp over our sprightliest hours. 

Soft bodies damp the sound much more than har^ ones 
' Much money has been expended. 

Of him to whom much is given, much will be required. 

It is much better to ^ive than to receive. 

Still water runs deep. 

He laboured to still the tumult. 

Those two young profligates remain still in the wrong. 

They wrong themselves as well as their friends. 

I will now pt'esent to you a few examples in poetry. Pars- 
ing in poetry, as it brings into requisition a higher degree of 
mental exertion than parsing in prose, will be found a more de- 
lightful and profitable exercise. In this kind of analysis, in 
order to come at the meaning of the author, you will find it 
necessary to transpose his language, and supply what is unde^ 
stood ; and then you will have the literal meaning in prose, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Apostrophe to Hope. — Campbell 
Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of lime 
Thy joyous youth beijan : — but not to fiide. — 
When all the sister planets have decayed ; 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes he wurid below ; 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy tordh at Nature's funeral pile ! » 

Transposed- 

Eternal Hope ! thy joyous youth began when yonder sublime 

spheres pealed their first notes to sound the march of time : — 

but it began not to fade. — Thou, undismayed, shalt smile ovet 

the ruins, when all the sister planets shall have decayed ; and 

' ou shalt light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile, when wrapt 
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in flames, the realms of ether glow, and Heaven's last thunder 
shakes the world below. 

Address to Adversity. — Gray. 
Daughter of heaven, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hour, 
The bad afFriijht, afflict the best ! 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teach me to love and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan : 
What others are to feel ; and know myself a man. 

Transposed. 
Darughter of heaven, relentless power, thou tamer of the 
human breast, whose h-on scourge and torturing hour affright 
the bad, and afflict the best! Revive thou in me the generous, 
extinct spark ; and teach thou me to love others, and to forgive 
them ; and teach thou me to scan my own defects exactly, or 
critically : and teach thou me that which others are to feel ; 
and make thou me to know myself to be a man. 

Address to the Almighty. — Pope. 
What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than heav'n pursue. 

Transposed. 
O God, teach thou me to pursue that (the thing) which con- 
science dictates to be done, more ardently than I pursue heaven ; 
and te-ach thou me to shun this {the thms:) which conscience 
warns me not to do, more cautiously than I would shun hell. 

Trials of Virtue. — Merrick. 
For see, ah! see, while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile world its terrours raise, 

Its snares delusive spread. 
how shall I, with heart prepared, 

Those terrours learn to meetl 
How, from the thousand snares to guard 

My unexperienced feet 1 

Transposed. 

For see thou, ah! see thou a hostile world to raise its ter- 
rours, and see thou a hostile world to spread its delusivo snares, 
while I yet tread her {virtue's) ways with doubtful steps. 

O how shall I learn to meet those terrours with a prepared 
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heart? How shall I learn lo guard my unexperienced feci fro» 
the thousand snares of the world 1 

The Morning in Summer. — Thompson. 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night ; 
And soon, observant of approaching day, 
The meek-eyed morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first, faint gleaming in the dappled east, 
Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glow, 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. 

Transposed. 
The doubtful empire of the night is short ; and the meek- 
eyed morni {which is the) mother of dews, observant of ap- 
proaching day, soon appears, gleaming faintly, at first, in tiie 
dappled east, till the widening glow spreads far over ether, and 
the white clouds break away from before the lustre of her face. 

Nature Bountiful. — Akenside. 
Nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richest treasures, and an ample state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. 

Transposed. 
Nature's care, which is just to all her children, largely en- 
dows, with richest treasures and an ample state, that happy man 
who will deign to use them. 

Note. Whatj m the second example, is a comp. rel. The antecedent 
part is gov. by teach understood ; and the relative part by to fed expressed. - 
To shun and to jmrsuef in the third example, are in tiic innnitive mood, gov. 
by Uian, according to a Note under Rule 23. Faint and from, in the 5th 
example, are adverbs. An adverb, in poetry, is often written in the form of 
an adjective. Whatever^ in the last sentence, is a compound pron. and is 
equivalent to that and who. Thai is an adj. pron. belonging to " man ;" wAo 
is nom. to " will deign ;" and ever is excluded from the sentence in sense. 
Sec page 1 13. Parse these examples as they are transposed, and yoa wiH 
find the analysis very easy, 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Gold, not genuine Wealth. 
Where, thy true treasurt ? Gold says, " not in me ;" 
And, " not in me," the Diamond. Gold is poor. 

Til nsposed. 
Whore is thy true treasure? Gold says, « It is not in me ;* 
and the Diamond says, «<It is not in me." Gold is poor 

Source of Frjendsiitp. — Dr. Young. 
Lorenzo, pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
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Transposed. 

Lorenzo, repress thou pride ; Ror hope thou to find a friend, 
onl/ in him who has already found a friend in thee. 

True Greatness. — ^Popb. • 
Who nohle ends by noble means obtains, 
" Or^ failing, smiles in exile or in chains, • 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socn^tes, that man is great indeed. 

Transposed. 

•♦ 

That man is great indeed, let him fo reign like unto good 
Aurelius, or let him to bleed like unto Socrates, who obtains 
noble ends by noble means ; or diat man is great indeed, who, 
failing to obtain noble ends by noble means, smiles in eidle or in 
chains. 

Invocation. — Pollok. • 

Eternal Spurit ! God of truth ! to whom 

All things seem as they are, inspire my song ; 

My eye unscale : me what is substance tofich ; 

And shadow what, while I of things to come, 

As past rehearsing, sing. Me thought and phrase 

Severely sifling out the whole idea, grant. 

Transposed. 
Eternal Spirit ! God of truth ! to whom all things seem to be 
as they really are, inspire thou my song ; and unscale thou my 
eyes : teach thou io me the thing which is substance ; and teach 
thou io me the thing which is shadow, while I sing of things which 
are to come, as one sings of things which are past rehearsing. 
Grant thou-f o me thought and phraseology which shall severely 
sift out the whole idea. 

The Voyage op Life. 

How few, favoured by ev'ry element. 
With swelling sails make good the promised port^ 
With all their wishes freighted ! Tet ev'n these, 
Freighted with all their wishes, soon complam. 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
They still are men ; and when is man secure ? 
As fatal tinve, as storm. The rush of years 
Beats down their strength ; their numberless escapes 
In ruin end : and, now, their proud success 
But plants new terrours on the victor's brow. * 
What pain, to quit the world just made their own ! 
Their nests so deeply downed and built so high !— 
Too low they build, who build beneath the stars* 

15 
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Transposed. 

How few persons, favoured by every element, safely make 
the promised port with swelling sails, abd with all their wishes 
freighted ! Yet even these few persons who do safely make the 
promised port with all th^ir wishes freighted, soon complain. 
Though they axe free from misfortunes, yet {though and yet, 
corAsponding conjunctions, form only one connexion) they are 
not free from the course of nature, for they still are men ; and 
when is man secure 1 Time is as fatal to him, as a storm is to 
the mariner. — The rush of years beats down their strength ; 
{that is, the strength of these fetv ;) and their numberless escapes 
end in ruin: and then their proud success only plants new 
terrours on the victor's brow. What pain it is to them to quit 
the world, just as they have made it to be their own world ; 
when their nests are built so high, and when they are downed so 
deeply! — They who build beneath the stars, build too low for 
their own safety. 

Reflections on a Skull. — Lord Byron. 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps. 

Is that a temple, where a God may dwell? 
Why, ev'n the worm at last disdains her shattered cell ! 

Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul t 

Yes, this was once ambition's airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 

Behold, through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 

The gay recfss of wisdom and of wit. 

And passion's host, that never brooked control* 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

Transposed. 

Remove thou yonder skull out from the scattered heaps. Is 
that a temple, where a God may dwell 1 Why, even the worm 
at last disdains her shattered cell ! Ijook thou on its broken 
arch, and look thou on its ruined wall, and on its desolate 
chambers, and on its foul portals : — ^yes, this skull was once 
ambition's airy hall ; {it ivas) the dome of thought, the palace 
of the soul. Behold thou, through each lack-lustre, eyeless 
hole, the gay recess of wisdom and of wit, and passion's host, 
which never brooked control. Can all the works which saints, 
or sages, or sophists have ever written, repeople this lonely 
tower, or can they refit this tenement ? 

For your fiiture exercises in parsing, you may select pieces 
from the English Reader, or any other grammatical work. I 
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have already hinted, that parsing in poetry, as it brings more 
immediately into requisition the reasoning faculties, than pars- 
ing in prose, will necessarily tend more rapidly to facilitate your 
progress : therefore it is advisable that your future exercises in 
this way, be chiefly confined to the emalysis of poetry. Previ- 
ous to your attempting to parse a piece of poetry, you ought 
always to transpose it, in a manner similar to the examples just 
presented ; and then it can be as easily analyzed as prose. 

Before you proceed to correct the following exercises in false 
syntax, you may turn back and read over the whole thirteen lec- 
tures, unless you have the subject-matter already stored in your 
mind. 



LECTURE XIT. 

OF DERIVATION. 

At the commencement of lecture 11. I informed you that Ety- 
mology treats, 3dly, of derivation. This branch of Etymology, 
importont as it is, cannot be very extensively treated in an ele- 
mentary work on grammar. In the course of the preceding lec- 
tures, it has been frequently agitated ; and now I shall offer a 
few more remarks, which will doubtless be useful in illusjtratiug 
some of the various methods in which one word is derived from 
another. Before you proceed, however, please to turn back 
and read again what is advanced on this subject on page 27, 
and in the Philosophical Notes. 

1. Nouns are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, and sometimes 
from adverbs. 

8. Adjectives are derived from nouns. 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Nouns are derived from verbs; as, from "to love,** 
comes " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ;" from " to survive, 
fiuiviver," &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difHcult to 
determine whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or the 
Boun from the verb, viz, " Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, 
to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to 

t," &c. 
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2. Verbs ara derived from nouns, adjectives^ and sometimes from 
adverbs ; as, from the noun salt, comes " to salt ;" from the ad- 
jective warm, " to warm ;" and from the adverb forward, '• lo 
forward."' Sometimes they arc formed by lengthening the 
vowel, or softening the consonant ; as, from "grass, to graze ;" 
sometimes by adding en ; as, from " length, to lengthen ;" espe- 
cially to adjectives ; as, "from " short, to shorten ; bright, to 
brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns in the following man 
ner : adje<;tives denoting plenty are derived from nouns by add 
ingy; as, from "Health, healthy; wealth, wealthy; might, 
mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which anything is made, 
are derived from nouns by adding en ; as> from " Oak, oaken ; 
wood, wooden ; wocl, woollen," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from nouns by 
adding ful; as, from "Joy, joyful; sin, sinful; fruit, fruit 
ful." &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, 
are derived from nouns by adding some ; as, from " Light, 
lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," &c« 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from nouns by adding 
less ; as, from " Worth, worthless ;" from " care, careless ; 
joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from nouns by add 
ing ly ; as, from " Man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, court* 
ly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from 
nouns by adding ish to them ; which termination when added 
to adjectives, imports diminution, or lessening the quality ; as, 
" White, whitish ;" i. e. somewhat white. When added to 
nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character ; as, 
" Child, childish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or verbs by adding 
the termination able ; and those adjectives signify capacity ; as, 
" Answer, answerable ; to change, changeable." 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives, sometimes by adding 
the termination we** ; as, " White, whiteness ; swift, s\viftiiess ;" 
sometimes by adding th or t, and making a small change in 
some of the letters ; as, " Long, length ; high, height." • 

6. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by adding 
ly, or changing le into ly ; and denote the same quality as the 
adjectives from which they are derived; as, from "base," 
comes "basely;" from " slow, slowly ;" from " able,' ably.** 

There are so maivjr other ways of deriving words from one 
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Another, that it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
enumerate them. The primitive words of every language are 
very few ; the derivatives form much the greater number. A 
few more instances onl}' can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the 
terminations hood or head^ ship, ery^ icick, rich, dom, tan, ment 
and age. 

Nouns ending in hood or head, are such as signify charactei 
or qualities ; as, " Manhood, knighthood, falsehood," &c. 

Nouns ending in ship, are those that signify office, employ- 
ment, state, or condition ; as, " Lordship, stewardship, part- 
nership," &c. Some nouns in ship are derived from adjectives ; 
as, " Hard, hardship," &c. 

Nouns which end in ery, signify action or habit ; as, " SlavjBry, 
foolery, prudery," &c. Some nouns of this sort come frora 
adjectives ; as, " Brave, bravery," &c. 

Nouns ending in tvick, rick, and dom, denote dominion, 
jurisdiction, or condition ; as, ""Bailiwick, bishoprick, kingdow, 
dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Nouns which end in ian, are those that signify profession ; 
as, " Physician, musician," &c. Those that end in ment and 
age, come generally from the French, and commonly signify 
the act or habit ; as, " Commandment," " usage." 

Some nouns ending in ard, are derived .from verbs or adjec- 
tives, and denote character or habit ; as, ** Drunk, dnmkard ; 
dote, dotard." 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives ; but these are not 

many. They are formed by adding the terminations kin, ling, 

ing, ock, el, and the like ; as, " Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gos 

ling; duck, duckling; hill, hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

OF PREPOSITIONS USED AS PREFIXES. 

I shall conclude this lecture by presentins: and explaining a list of Latin 
and Greek prepositions which are extensively used m English as opefixes. 
By carefully studying their signification, you will be better qnaljiiea to un- 
derstand the meaning of those words into the composition of which they en 
ter, and of which tliey form a material part. 

I. LATIN PREFIXES. 

Ji, ahf abs — signify from or away ; as, Orvert, to turn from ; ab-ject, to 
throw away ; abs-tractf to draw away. 

,^d — to or at ; as, ad-here, to stick to ; ad'tnire, to wonder at. 

,Snte — means before ; as, ante'Cedent, going before. 

Circum — signifies round, about j as, circum-navigate, to sail round. 

Con, coniy CO, eol — together; as, conrjoin, to join together :*c<wi-prM*, t<» 
press together ; cthopereUe, to work together ; col-lapse, to fall togeuer. 

Contra — against ; as, eontrO'dict, to speak against. 

De — ^from, down ; as, de-duct^ to take from ; descend, to go down. 

Di, dU — asunder, away j as, di-lacertUe, to tear asunder ; dis-miss, to wnd 
eway. 

16* 
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E, ef, eJ^— out ; as, e^eety to throw out ; ff-fux, to flow out ; ex^Mti^ to 
ihut out. 

Extra — ^beyond ; as, extrorordi/nary, beyond what is ordinary. 

/n, im, t7, ir — (ifij Gothick, inno, a cave or cell ;) as, in-fuse, to po(kr in. 
These prefixes, when incorporated with adjectives or nouns, conunonly re- 
verse their meaning; as, in-sufficienty im-polUe, U-legUimateyir-revereMtyvr' 
resolute. 

Inter — ^between ; as, inter-posef to put between. 

/n(ro— within, into ; intro-vert, to turn within ; tntro-duce, to lead into. 

06, op — denote opposition ; as, ob-jectf to bring against ; op-pitgn, to op- 
|)Ose. 

Per — ^through, by ; as, per-arnbtdate, to walk through ; per-hapSy by haps. 

Post — after ; as, post-scnpty written after ; post-fix, placed after. 

/Vdj, pre — before ; as, pre-fix, to fix before. 

Pro — for, forth, forward ; as, pro-noim, for a noun ; pro'tendy to stretch 
forth ; pro-jectj to shoot forward. 

PreUer — past, beyond ; as, preter-perfecty pastperfoct ; preter-naiuraly be 
yond the course of nature. 

Me — again or back ; as, re*pen»«, to peruse again ; re-traeeyio trace back. 

Retro — backwards ; as, retro-spectivey looking backwards. 

Se — aside, apart ; as, se-ducey to draw aside. 

Sub — ^under ; as, sub-scribey to write under, or sttb-sign. 

Subter — under ; as, svJtter-JkumSy flowing under. 

Super — above or over ; as, super-scribey to write above ; ruper-tisey to 
overlook. 

TVons — over, beyond, from one place to another ; as, trans-porty to cany 
over J trcofis-gressy to pass beyond. 

II. GREEK PREFIXES. 

w9 — ^signifies privation ; as, or-nonymous, without name. 

Jimphl— both or two ; as, amphi-biousy partaking of both or two natures* 

^rUi — against ; as, antUmasonryy against masonry. 

JDio— through ; as, dia-metery line passing through a circle. 

ffypffr—over ; as, hyper-criticaly over or too critical. 

Hypo — ^under, implying concealment or disguise; as, Atfpo-criftf, one dis- 
sembling his real character. 

Jtf«to-^denot£8 change or transmutation ; as, mettt-morphiosey to change 
the shape. 

Para — contrary or against ; as, para-dox, a thing contrary to recdved 
opinion. 

Peri — round about ; as, peri-phrasis, circumlocution. 

Syriy syly sym — ^together ; as, syn-taXy a placing together ; syn-^dy a meet- 
ing or coming together ; syUlabUy that portion ot'a word which is taken to- 
gether; sspn-pa<Ay, fellow-feeling, or feeling together. 



RECAPITULATIOX 

•OF THE 

RULES OF SYNTAX, 

WITH ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 



The third part of Grammar is Syntax, wliich 
treats of the agreement and government of words, 
and of their proper arrangement in a sentence. 

Syntax consists of two parts, Concord and 
Government 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, person, number, o¥ case. 

For the illustration of agreement and government, see pages 
52, and 53. 

For the definition of a sentence, and the transposition of its 
words and members, see pages 119, 124, 128, and lo7. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are 
the nominative or subject, the verb or attribute, 
or word that makes the affirmation, and the ob- 
jectj or thing affected by the action of the verb ; 
as, " A wise man governs his passions.^ In this 
sentence, ma/i is the subject; governs^ the at- 
tribute ; QXid passions the object. 

A PHRASE IS two or more words rightly put to 
gether, making sometimes a part of a sentence, 
and sometimes a whole sentence. 

Ellipsis is the omission of some word or 
words, in order to avoid disagreeable and unne- 
cessary repetitions, and to express our ideas con- 
cisely, and with strength and elegance. 

In this recapitulation of the rules, Syntax, is presented in a 
condensed form, many of the essential Notes being omitted. 
This is a necessary consequence of my general plan, in which 
Etymology and Syntax, you know, are blended. Hence, t© 
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aoquire a complete knowledge of Syntax from this work, you 
must look over the whole. 

You may now proceed and parse the following additional ex* 
ercises in false S3nitax ; and, as you analyze, endeavour to cor- 
rect all the errours without looking at the Key. If, in correct- 
ing these examples, you should be at a loss in assigning the rea- 
sons why the constructions are erroneous, you can refer to the 
manner adopted in the foregoing pages. 

RULE I. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
singular number only, individually or collec- 
tively ; as, " .d star, an eagle, a score, a thou- 
sand.'' 

RULE IL 

The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or plural number ; as, " The star, the 
stars ; the hat, the hats." 

Note 1. A nice distinction in the meaning is sometimes effected by the 
use or omission of the article a. If I say, " He behaved with a Httle reve- 
rence,*' my meaning is positive. But if I say, " He behaved with little reve- 
rence," my meaning is negative. By the former, I rather praise a persoa; 
by the latter, I dispraise him. When I say, " There were few men vnui him,'* 
I speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as inconsiderable ; where- 
as, when I say, " There were a few men with him," I evidently mtend to 
make the most of them. 

3. The indefinite article sometimes has the meaning^of every or each ; OB, 
•* They cost five shillings a dozen ;" that is, * every dozen.* 

" A man he was to all the country dear, , 

** And passing rich with forty pounds a year !'* 
that is, ' every year.* 

3. When several adjectives are connected, and express the various quafi- 
ties of things individually different, though alike in name, the article should 
be repeated ; but when the qualities all belong to the same thing or things, 
the article should not be repeated. **Jl black and a white calf,'* signifies, A 
black fa//, and a white co//; but ".4 black and white calf,** describes the two 
colours of one calf, 

RULE III. 

The nominative case governs the verb ; as, " / 
learn, thou learnest, he learns, they learn/' 

RVIiE IV# 

The verb must agree with its nominative in 
number and person ; as, " The bird sings^ the 
birds singi thou singest.^^ 

!' NoTK 1. Every verb, when it is not in the infinitive mood, most have a 
nonrinative, .expressed or implied ; as, " Awake, arise ;'* that is, Awake ye ; 
%rise ye, 

{ 
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9. When a rerb comes between two nouns, either of which mfty be eon- 
•idered as the subject of the affirmation, it must a^ee with that which is 
more naturally its subject ; as, '* The wages of sin is death ; His meat itot 
locusts and wild honey ;'' " His pavilion were dark waters and thick eteMb." 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Frequent commission of sin harden men in it. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the partijes. 

So much bo4i of ability and merit, are seldom found. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Not on« of them are happy. 

What avails the best sentiments, if people do not live suit- 
ably to them 1 

Disappointments sinks the heart of man ; but the renewal of 
bope give consolation. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that of the 
operations of nature, are without limit. 

A variety of blessings have been conferred upon us. 

Thou cannot heal him, it is true, but thou may do something 
to relieve him. 

In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man. 

O thou, my voice inspire. 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

JVofo 1. Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 

And never, never be to Heaven resigned ? 

lie was a man whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and 
had great abilities to manage the business. 
JVbte 2. The crown of virtue is peace and honour. 

His chief occupation and enjoyment were controversy. 

RULE V. 

When an address is made, the noun or pronoun 
addressed, is put in the nominative case indepen" 
dent; as, " Plato, thou reasonest well;^ "T)o, 
Trim^ said my uncle Toby." 

Note 1. A noun is independent, when it has no verb to agree with it. 

S. Interjections require the objective case of a pronoun o^ the first person 
after them, but the nominative of a noun or pronoim of the second or third 
person ; as, '*Ah! me; Oh! thcu; ! virtue.^* 

nvhB YI. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, 
and being independent of the rest of the sen- 
tence, is in the nominative case absolute; as, 
" Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;*' ** The sun 
being risen^ we travelled on.** 
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Note. Every nominative case, except the case absolute and independent, 
•lioald belong^ to some verb expressed or understood ; as, << To whom thos, 
JMmn^ that is, spoke, 

FALSE SYNTAX 
Him Destroyed, 
Or won to what maj work his utter loss, 
All this will follow soon. 

JVb/e. — Two substantives, when they come together, and do 
not signify the same thing, the former must be in the genitive 
case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men are so 

constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect genuine 

merit. 

Bi;i.E Til. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns^ 
signifying the same thing, are put, by apportion, 
in the same case ; as, ^' Paul the apostle;^ ^* Jaram 
the king ;" ** Solomon^ the son of David, king of 
Israel, wrote many proverbs.'' 

Note. A noun is sometimes put in aoDosition with a sentence ; as, " Hie 
sheriff has just seized and sold ms yaiuaDie libmry — {whieh was) a mispniimt 
that greatly depressed him.'* 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

We ought to love God, he who created and sustains all things 

The pronoun he in this sentence, is improperly used in the nominative case. 
It is the object of the action of the transitive verb ^ love," and put by appo- 
dtion vnth '' God ;** therefore it should be the objective case, km^ acooichng 
to Ruie 7. (Repeat the Rule, and correct the following.) 

I saw Juliet and her brother, they that you visited. 

Tkey slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

It was JohU} him who preached repentance. 

Adams and Jefferson, them who died on the fourth of July, 
1826, were hoth signers and the firm supporters of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Augustus the Roman emperor, him who succeeded Julius 
CsBsar, is vanously described by historians. 

RULE Till. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
in the singular number, connected by copulative 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pro- 
nouns, agreeing with them in the plural ; as, 
** Socrates and Plato were wise ; they were emi- 
nent philosophers^^ 
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Note 1 . When each or every relates to tWp or more nominatives in the sin- 
gular, although connected by a copulative, the verb must ^gree with each of 
them in the singular ; as, ** Every leaf, end every twig, and every drop of wa- 
ter, Uems with life." 

8. When the fdngular nominative of a complex sentence, has another noun 
joined to it with a preposition, it is customary to put the verb Und pronoun 
a^eeing with it, in the singular ; as, ** Prosperity with humility^ renders tit 
pogsessor truly amiable ;*' *^ The General, also, m coi^unction with the of&- 
'eera^ has apphed fbr redress.*' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Coffee and sugar grows in the West Indies : it is exported in 
large quantities. 

Two singular nouns coiipled together, form a pluml idea. The verb grows 
is im|HPoper, because it exiMresses the action of both its nominatives, ''coflfee 
and sugar," which two nominatives are connected by the copulative con- 
junction, md; therefore the verb should be plural, gr&io; and then it would 
agree with coflee and sugar, according to Rule 8. (Repeat the Rule.) The 
TOoiioun it, as it represents both the nouns, '* cofke and sugar," ought also 
to be plural, they, agreeably to Rule 8. The sentence should be written 
thus, *' Coflee and sugar grow in the West Indies : they are exported m large 
quantities." 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains^ 

Life and health is both uncertain. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 

The planetary system, boundless space, and the immense 
ocean, afiects the mind with sensations of astonishment. 

What signifies the counsel and care of preceptors, when you 
think you have no need of assistance t 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

Why is whiteness and coldness in snow 1 

Obey the commsmdment of thy father, and the law of thy 
mother : bind it continually upon thy heart 

Pride and vanity always render its possessor despicable in the 
eyes of the judicious. 

There is errour and discrepance in the schemes of the 
orthoepists, which shows the impossibility of carrying them into 
effect 

EXAMPLES FOR THE NOTE. 

Every man, woman, and child, were numbered. 

JVot proper ; lor, although and couples things together so as to present the 
whole at one view, yet every has a contrary ^ct : it distributes them, and 
brings each separately sfiid singly under consideration. Were numbered is 
therefore improper. It should be, *^was numbered," in the nnguler, m^ 
cording to the Note. (Repeat it) 

When benignity and gentleness reign in our breajts, every 
person and every occurrence are beheld in the most favourablo 
light. 
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RUI.E IX. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, in 
the singular number, connected by disjunctive 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pro* 
nouns, agreeing with them in the singular; as, 
" Neither John nor James has learned Ms lesson." 

Note 1. When singular proi>ouns, or a noun and pronoun, of difierent 
persons, are disjunrtively connected, the verb must agree, in person, with 
that which is placed nearest to it ; as^ ** Thou or 1 am in lault : I or thou aft 
to blame ; I, or thou, or he, is the autlior of it." But it woula be better to 
say, " Either I am to blame or thou art,'^ &c. 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a suTiguIar noun or pronoun and a 
plural one, the verb must agree with the p;aral tioun or pronoim, vfhkk 
should generally be placed next to the verb ; as, '< Neither poverty nor ricket 
were injurious to him j" " I or they were ofiended by it," 
Constructions like these ought generally to be avoid^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 
The verb, have caused, in this sentence, is improperly used in the {dural, 
because it expresses the action, not of both, but of either the one or the other 
of its nominatives ; therefore it should be in the singular, has caused ; and 
then it would agree with "ignorance or negligence," agreeably to Ride 9 
(R^eat the Rule.) 

A circle or a square are the same in idea. 

Neither whiteness nor redness are in the porphyry. 

Neither of them are remarkable for precision. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which move 
merely as they are moved. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, effect ub, the 
sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Man's happiness or misery are, in a great measure, put into 
his own hands. 

Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any conditi<m <tf 
life, for they may be thy own lot. 

The prince, as well as the people, were blameworthy. 

RULE X. 

A collective noun or noun of multitude, con- 
veying unity of idea, generally has a verb or pro- 
noun agreemg with it in the singular ; as, ** The 
meeting was large, and it held three hours.^ 

Note. Rialcs 10, and 1 1, are limited in tbeir application. See page 58L 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The nation are powerful. 

The fleet were seen sailing up the chaRncl. 

Ihe ohurch have no power to inflict corporal punishmeiMl 
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The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the objects 
of the shepherd's care. 

'That nation was once powerful ; but now they are feeble. 

RULE XI. 

A noun of multitude, conveying plurality of 
idea, must have a verb or pronoun agreeing with 
it in the plural ; as, " The council were divided 
in their sentiments." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

My people doth not consider. 

The multitude eagerly pursues pleasure as its chief good. 
The committee was divided in its sentiments, and it has re« 
ferred the business to the general meeting. 

The people rejoices in that which should give it sorrow. 

RULE XI^ 

A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, is 

governed by the noun it possesses ; as, " MatCs 
appiness ;*' "/fe value is great." 

Note. 1. When the possessor is described by a circumlocution^ the po9» 
•essive sign should generally be applied to the last term only ; as, ^ Th« 
duke of Bn(£gewaler^8 canal; The Hshop of Landaff^a excellent book; Th« 
eaptam of the guard's house." This usage, however, ou^ht generally to 
be avoided. The words do not literally convey the ideas mtended. What 
nonsense to say, " This is the gwemour of Ohio'e house !" 

2. When nouns in the possessive dkae are in apposition, and follow each 
other in quick succession, the possessive "ign is generally annexed to the 
last only ; as^ '* For Daoid my eeroanVs sake ; xhhn the Bapiisfs head : The 
canal was buili in consequence of De Witt Clinton the g-Mwuowr** ad\ace,'* 

But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed, the 
sign should be applied to the first possessive pmy, and understood to the 
rest ; as, ^' I reside at Lord Stormont's, my old patron and benefactor,''^ 

3. Its, the possessive case of it, is often improperly used for His, or, it is ; 
as, " Jt« my oook : Its his," &c. ; instead of, " It is my boJt ; or, ^Tis my 
book ; 7t is his ; or, Tw his." 

4. Participles frequently govern nouns and pronouns in the possessive 
case ; as, " In case of his majesty's dying without issue, &c. ; Upon GtffTi 
having ended all liis works, £lc. ; 1 remembtir its being reckoned a great ex- 
ploit ; At my coming in he said," &c. But in such instancesythe participle 
with Its adjuncts may be considered a substantive phrase, according to Note 
% Rule 28. 

5. Phrases like these, " A Work of Washington Irving^s ; A brother of /«- 
$eph*s; A friend of mine; A neighbour ofyours,^* do not, as some have sup* 
posed, each contain a double possessive^ or two possessive casee, but they 
may be thus construed ; " A wortof {oat of, or, among the number of) Wasn- 
inpon Irving*s works ; that is. One of the works of JVasMngUm Irving ; One 
eflhe brothers of /05epA; One fnend of my/iemb; One neighbour of ynwr 
neiMmirs,^^ 

16 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

Homers works are much admired. 

Nevertheless, Asa his heart was not perfect with the LoitL 
' James Hart, his book, bought August the 19, 1829. 

J^oU 1. It was the men's, women's, jsind children's lott^ 
sufier great calamities. 

This is Peter's, John's, and Andrew's occupation. 

KoU 2. This is Campbell's the poet's production. 

Th^ silk was purchased at Brown's, the mercer's and hab- 
erdasher's. 

J^oU 4. Much will depend on the pupil composing frequently. 

Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The measure failed in consequence of the president neglect 
ing to lay it before the council. 

RULE xin. 

Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns 
for which they stand, in gender and number ; as, 
•* John writes, and he will soon write well." 

Note. You, though frequently employed to represent a singular noun, it 
always f^id tfi/orm;'therefare the verb connected with it should be plural ; 
as, *< My friend, you were mistaken." See pages 99 and 100. 

FALSE SXNTAX. 

Every man will be rewarded according to their works. 

Incorrect, because the pronoun ihtxt does not agree in gender or number 

iththe noun ''man,** for which it stands ; conseauentlyRule 13, is violated. 

Thdr shouId.be Hs; and then the pronoun would be of the masculine gen* 



with the noun ''man,** for which it stands ; conseauentlyRule 13, is violated. 

B pronoun woula be of " _ 

der, singular number, agreeing wita isMm^ aoSording to Rule 13. (Repeat th« 



Rule.) 

An orator's tongue should be agreeable to the ear of their 
audience. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 

Take handfiUs of ashes, and let Moses sprinkle it towards 
heaven, in the sight of Pharaoh, and it shall become small dust. 

No one should incur censure for being tender of their reputa- 
tion. 

JVb^e. Horace, you was blamed ; and I think you was worthy 
of censure. 

Witness, where was you standing during the transaction 1 
How far was you from the defendant? 

RULE xiy. 

Relative pronouns agree with their antecedents, 
hx gender 9 person, nna number; as, "Thou who 
taveet wisdom ;" " I loho speak from experience." 
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KoTc. Wh^n a relative pronoun is preceded by two antecedents of difl^- 
ent penons, the relative and the verb may agree in person with ather, but 
not without regard to the sense; as, *<I am^the man who ecmmand yon ;" 
or, **! am the man who eomnuuids you." The meaning of the first of these 
examples will more obviously appear, if we render it thus : ** I who com* 
mand you, am the man." 

When the agreement of the relative has been fixed with either of the pre- 
ceding antecedents, it must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as, <'I 
am tro Lcrdf that maketh all things ; that atreteheth forth the heavens aloae^ 
ihat apreaddh abroad the earth by myself," &c. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, canst state it* 

The wbe<$l killed another man, which make. the sixth which 
have lost their lives by this means. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood ! 

Who all my sense confined. 

JVoUy 2d part. Thou art the Lord, who didst choose Abra- 
oam, and brought him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

BUIJB XT* 

The relative is the noijkiinatiye case to the verb, 
v^hen no nominative comes between it and the 
verb ; as, " The master who taught us, was emi- 
nent.'^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom shall be sent to 
mdmonish him. 

This is the man whom, he informed me, was my benefactor. 

RULE XVI* ' 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is ffoverned by the fol- 
lowing verb, or by some other word in its own 
member of the sentence ; as, " He whom I server 
is eternal." 

Note 1. Who, which, what^ the relative that, and their compounds. toAom- 
ever, whomsoever, kc, though in the objective case, are always placed before 
the verb ; as, <' He whom ye seek, has gone hence." 

2. Everjr relative must nave an antecedent to which it relates, either ex* 
pressed or implied ; as, *' Who steals m} purse,8teals trash ;** that is, he who. 

3. The pronouns whichsoever, whatsoever, and the like, are sometimes de- 
gantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding noons; afl^ ''Oa 
which side soever the king cast his eyes," &c. 

4. The pronoun what is sometimes improperly used instead of the oon- 
jtinction thai ; as, « He would not believe but what I was in ftult." It ahoiiM 
he, ** hut that" Ac 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

That is the friend who I sincerely esteem. 

Not proper, because who, wliich is the object of the action ezpreased by 
i\iB trffiMitive verb *' esteem,'* is in the nominative case. It ought to.be loAom, 
in thd objective ; and then it would be governed by esteem, according to 
Ruie 16. (Repeat the Rule :)— and, also, according to Rule 20. ^* That ia 
the friend whom I sincerely esteem." 

They who much is given to, will have much to answer for. 

From the character of those who you associate with, your 
own will be estimated. 

He is a man who I greatly respect. 

Our benefactors and tutors are the persons who we ought to 
love, and who we ought to be grateful to. 

They who conscience and virtue support, may smile at the 
caprices of fortune. 

Who did you walk with t 

Who did you see there ? 

Who did you give the book to ? 

RULE XVII, 

When a relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, it refers to the word or phrase containing 
the answer to the question for its subsequent^ 
which subsequent must agree in case with the in- 
terrogative; as, " Whose book is that? Joseph's j^ 
** Who gave you this ? John/* 

NoTfc.. Whether the interrogative really refers to a subsequent or not, is 
douhtftil ; but it is certain that the subsequent should agree in case with the 
interrogative. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Who ' gave John those books 1 Us. Of whom did you buy 
them 1 Of a bookseller, he who lives in Pearl-street. 
Who walked with you ? My brother and him. 
Who will accompany me to the country 1 Her and me. 

RULE XVIII. 

Adjectives belong to, and qualify noims, ex- 
pressed or understood; as, "He is a goody as 
well as a wise man." 

Note 1. Adjectives frequently belong to in*ODOuns; as, **/am miserable; 
He is in^katriouB,"^ 

2. Numeral adjectives belong to nouns, which nouns must agree in num- 
ber with their adjectives, when of the cardinal kind; as, "Ten/<jcf7 Eighty 
faihoma,^^ But some anomalous and figurative expressions farm an exception 
to this rule ; as, <* A fleet of forty saU;^^ <* Two hundred head of cattle/* 

3i Adjectives. sometimes belong to verbs in the infinitive mood, or to a part 
of a sentence ; as, " To see ii pleasant ; To be blind is tmf&rtmate ; To dio 
fbr our country, is glorious.'^ 
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4. Adjectives arc oHen used to raodify the sense of other adjectives, or th« 
action of verbs, and to express the quality of things in connexion with the 
action by which that quality is produced ; as, * Red hot iron ; PaU bhtt 
lining; Deep sea-green sash; The apples boil soft; Open your hand vfid$; 
The clay burns white ; The fire bums blue; The eggs boil hcardj* 

5. When an adjective is preceded by a preposition/ and the noun is under- 
stood, the two words may be considered an adverbial phrase \ as^ '* In ge- 
neral, in particular ;" that is, generally, particularly. * 

6. Adjectives should be placed next to tlie nouns which they qualify ; ai^ 
" A tract of good land." 

7. We should generally avoid comparing such adjectives as do not literals 
.y admit of comparison ; such as, mjore impossible, most impossUtU; more tm* 
emiquerable, more perfect, SfC, See Remarks on adjectives, page 76. 

8. When an adjective or an^ adverb is used in comparing two objects, ii 
should be in the comparative degree ; but when more than two are com- 
pared, the superlative ought to be employed ; as, " Juha is the taUtr of th« 
two ; Her specimen is tlie best of the three.** 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

J^oie 2. The boat carries thirty tun. 

The chasm was twenty foot broad, and one hundred fatkom 
in depth. 

JVb^e 6. He bought a new pair of shoes, and an elegant piec« 
of furniture. 

My cousin gave his fine pair of horses for a poor tract of 
land. 

JVbfc 7. The contradictions of impiety are still more incom- 
prehensible. 

It is the most uncertain way that can be devised. 

This is a more perfect model than I ever saw before. 

^oU 8. Which of those two cords is the strongest ? 

I was at a loss to determine which was the ^viser of the threo. 

RULE XIX. 

Adjective pronouns belong to nouns, express- 
ed or understood ; as, " Any man, all men." 

Note 1. The demonstrative adjective pronouns must asree in nombet 
with their nouns ; as, ^^ This book, these books ; that sort, those sorts/' 

2. The pronominal adjectives, each, every, either, neither, another, and on*, 
agree with nouns i*i the singular number only ; as, *^Eoch man, every pev* 
son, another lesson';" unless the plural nouns convey a collective idea : ai, 
" Every six months." 

3. Either is often improperly employed instead of each ; as, ** The king of 
Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either of them on bis throne." 
Each si^nihes both taKen separately ; either implies only the one or the othir 
taken disjunctively : — " sat each on his throne." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
JVb/tf 1. Those sort of favours do real injury. 
They have been playing this two hours. 
Those kind of indulgences soflen and injure the mind. 
lie saw one or more persons enter the garden. 

16* 
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S.ote 2. Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
There are bodies, each of which are so small as to be invisible. 
Every person, whatever their station may be, are bound by . 
the laws of morality and religion. 

J^ote 3. On either side of the river was the tree of life. 
Nadab and Abihu took either of them his censer. 

RULE XX. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective 
case ; as, " Cesar conquered Pompey f '' Colum- 
bus discovered America;'' "Truth ennobles her.\ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Ye who were dead, hath he quickened. 

r«, m the nominative case, is erroneous, because it is the object of the ac- 
tion expressed by the transitive verb "hath quickened ;" and therefore it 
should be yaa^ in the objective case. Yoh would then be governed by " hath 
quickened," agreeably to Rule 20. Active-lratisilive verbs govern the objeetive 
case. 

Who did they entertain so freely ? 

They who opulence has made proud, and who luxury has 
corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

He and they we know, but who are ye 1 

She that is negligent, reprove sharply. 

He invited my brother and I to pay him a visit. 

Who did they send on that mission t 

They who he has most injured, he had the greatest reason to 
love. 

RVIiE XXI. 

The verb to be may have the same case after it 
as before it ; as, *' / am the man ;" " I believe it to 
have been them ;" '' He is the thief.'' 

Note 1. When nouns or pronouns next preceding and following the verb 
to be, signifv the same thing, they are in apposition, and, there^re, in the 
same case, kule 21 is predicated on the principle contained in Rule 7. 

2. The verb to be is often understood ; as, "The Lord made me man; He 
made him what he was ;" that is, " The Lord made me to be man ; He made 
him to be that which he was." " They desired me to caH them brethren;^* L e. 
hy the name q/" brethren. " They named him John;^* i, e. by the name q/* John ; 
or, by the name JoLn : putting these two nouns in apposition 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
I know it to be they. 

. Improper, becanse it is in the objective case before the verb "to be,*' and 
they is in the nominative after ; consequently, Rule 21 is violated. They ia 
in apposition with t^ therefore they should be them, in the objective after to 
be, according to Rule 21. (Repeat the Rule.) 
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Be composed, it is me. 

I would not act thus, if I were him. 

Well may you be afraid ; it is him, indeed 

TVho do you fancy him to be ? 

Whom do men say that I am? Whom say ye that I am ? 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to have been ? 

He supposed it was me ; but you knew that it was him. 

RULE XXII. 

Active-intransitive and passive verbs, the verb 
to become^ and other neuter verbs, have the same 
case after them as before them, when both words 
refer to, and signify, the same thing ; as, " Tom 
struts a soldier/^ ''Will sneaks a scrivener;^ 
" He was called Cesar ^^ " The general was sa 
luted emperour f^^ " They have \)q come fools. ^ 

NcTE 1. Active-intransitive verba sometimes assume a transitive form, 
and govern the objective case ; as, " To dream a dream ; To run a race ; To 
walk the horse ; To dance the child; To fly the fcifc." 

2. According to a usage too common in colloquial style, an agent not 
literally the correct one, is employed as the nominative to a passive verb, 
which causes the verb to be followed by an objective case without the possi- 
bility of supplying before it a preposition: thus, " Pitlicus was offered a large 
5mn by.the kmg;" " S/tc was promised them {i\iQ jewels) hy her mother;" 
** / was asked a gucsfimi." It would be better sense, and more agreeable to 
the idiom of our language, to say, " A large mm \\'as offered to Pitticus ;" 
" They were promised (to) her ;" " A qvestion was put to me,^^ 

3. Some passive verbs are formed by using the participles of compouml 
active verbs. To smUcy to wonder, to dream, are intransitive verbs, for which 
reason they have no passive voice ; but, to senile on, to wonder at, to dream 
of, are compound active-transitive verbs, and, therefore, admit of a passivo 
voice ; as, " He was smiled on by fortune j The accident is not to he to<m- 
dered at ;'* 

" Theie are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
" Than are dreamed of m your philosophy." 

HVIiE XXIII. 

A verb in the infinitive mood may be governed 
by a verb, noun, adjective, participle, or pronoun ; 
as, " Cease to do evil ;'' " We all have our to- 
lent to be improved ;" " She is eager to learn f 
** They dire preparing to go;" " Let him do if 

Illustration. The supposed pnnciple of government referred*to in this 
rxAe, may be thus illustrated. ^ In the sentence, " Cease to do evil," the pe- 
culiar manner in which cease is introduced, requires or compels us to put the 
verb do in the infinitive mood ; and, according to the genius of our language, 
we cannot express this act of doing, when thus connecteid with cease, in any 
other mood, unless we change the construction of the sentence. Hence v 
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Bay, that cease governs the nood of the verb do. Similar remarks may be 
applied to the words talent, eager ^ preparing, and him, in the respective ex- 
amples under the rule. 

Many respectable grammarians refer the government of this mood inva- 
riably to the preposition to prefixed, which word they do not, of course, con- 
sider a part of the verb. Others contend, and with some plausibility, that 
this mood is not governed by any particular word. If we reject the idea of 
government, as applied to the verb in this mood, the foUowmg rule, if sub- 
stituted for tl;ie foregoing, might, perhaps, answer all practical purposes. 

RUI.E. 

A verb in the infinitive mood, refers to some 
noun or pronoun, as its subject or actor. 

Illustration of the examples under Rule XXIII. " To do" refers to 
thou understood for its agent j " to be improved" refers to talent; ** to 
learn," to she ; " to go," to they ; and " to do," refers to Aim. 

Note 1. The infinitive mood absolute stands independent of the reat of 
the sentence ; as, " To confess the truth, I was in fault." 

2. The infinitive mood is sometimes governed by conjunctions or ad- 
verbs ; as, ** An object so high as to be invisible j" " He is wise enough to dt 
ceive;^^ " The army is about to march.'*^ 

RULE XXIV. 

. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is fre- 
quently put as the nominative cai^e to a verb, or 
tlie object of an active-transitive verb ; as, " To 
play is pleasant ;" " Boys love to play ;" " l^hat 
ivarm climates shorten life^ is reasonable to sup- 
pose ;" " He does not consider how near he ap- 
proaches to his end.^^ 

NarE. TV), the sign of the infinitive mood, is sometimes properly omit- 
ted ; as, " I heard liim say it j" instead of, " to say it." 

RULE XXV. 

The verbs which follow bid^ dare, needy makey 
see J hear^ feel, help, let, and their participles, are 
in the infinitive mood without the sign to prefixed ; 
as, *' He bids me come ;" *' I dare engage ;" 
'' Let me go ;" *' Help me do it ;" i. e. to comcy 
to go, to do it, &c, " He is heari?ig me recite. ^^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Bid him to come. 

He durst pot to do it without permission. 
Hear him to read his lesson. 

It is the difference in their conduct, which makes us to a|>- 
prove the one, and to reject the other. 

It is better live on a little, than outUve a great deal. 
I wish him not wrestle with his happiness. 
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RULE XXVI, 

Participles have the same government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived ; as, "I 
saw the tutor instructing his pupils.^^ 

Note. The present participle with the definite article the before it, be- 
comes a noun, and mtrst have the preposition 0/ after it. The and of must 
both be used, or both be omitted ; as, " By t1\e observing q/" truth, you wiU 
comqaand respect ;" or, " By observing truth," &c. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

^ote. We cannot be wise and good without the taking 
pains for it. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and setting 
op kings, belong to Providence alone. 

These are the rules of grammar, by observing of which you 
may avoid mistakes. 

RULE XXVII, 

The present participle refers to some noun or 
pronoun denoting the subject or actor ; as, " I 
see a boy running^ 

RULC XXTIII. 

The perfect participle belongs, like an adjec- 
tive, to some noun or pronoun, expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, " I saw the hoy abused.^ 

Note 1. Participles of neuter verbs have the same case afler them as be- 
fore them ; as, '^ Pontius PUate being Xxovemour of Judea, and Herod being 
Tetrarchf^' &ic. 

2. A participle with its adjuncts, may sometimes be considered as a sub- 
stantive or participial phrase, which phrase may be the subject of a verb, or 
the object o^ a verb or preposition ; as, ^* Taking from another without his 
taunoledge or assent, is called stealing ; He studied to avoid expressing himself 
too »everely ; I cannot fail of having m4m€y, &c. ; By promising mudi and per- 
forming but litilef we become despicable." 

3» A>9 the perfect participle and the imperfect tense of irregular verbs, are 
sometimes diflcrent in their form, care must be taken that they be not indis- 
cnminatelv used. It is frequently said, * he begun,' for * he began;' *He 
run,' for, * he ran :' * He come,' for * he came ;' the participles . bcir.2 nere 
used instead of tne imperfect tense ; and much more frequently is ^e im* 
perfect tense employed instead of the participle ; as, * I had wrote,' for * I 
had written ;' * I was chose,' for * I was chosen ;' * I have eat,' for * I have 
eateiL' * He would have spoke ;' — spoken, ' He overrun his guide ;' — overran 
* The sun had rose j' — risen. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

I seen him. I have saw many a one. 

Seen is improper, the perfect participle being used instead of the imperfect 
teose of the vero. It ought to be, " I saw him," according to Note 3. Have 
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saw is also erroneous, the imperfecl tense being employed instead of the per- 
fect participle. The perfect tense of a verb is rormed by combminff the auxi- 
liary have with its perfect partidple : therefore the sentence should be writ- 
ten thus, ** I have seen many a one :** Note 3. 

JVote 3. He done me no harm, for I had wrote my letter 
before he come home. 

Had not that misfortune befel my cousin, he would have went 
to Europe long ago. 

The sun had already arose, when I began my journey. 

Since the work is began, it must be prosecuted. 

The French language is spoke in every state in Europe. 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote, had they 
writ on the same subject. 

RULE XXIX. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, 
and other adverbs ; as, " A very good pen writes 
extremely well ;" " By living temperately y^ &c. 

Note 1. Adverbs are gjenerally set before adjectives or adverbs, aAer 
verbs, or between the auxiliary and the verb; as, ''He made a very sensible 
discourse, and was attentively heard." * 

2. When the qualifying word which follows a verb, expresses qtudUy^ it 
must be an adjective, but when it expresses numner, an adverb should be 
used; as, '' She looks co2<2; She looks co2{2/i/ on him; He feels warm; He 
feels warmly the insult offered to him." If the verb to be can be substituted 
for the one employed, an adjective should follow, and not an adverb ; as, 
*'She looks-[t5] cold; The hay smells [is] sweet; The fields look [are] green; 
The apples taste [are] soitr; The wind blows {is]Jre8h,^* 

3. It is not strictly proper to apply the adverbs Aere, tkeref and wAere, to 
verbs signifying motion, instead t)f the adverbs hither, thither, whither i thus, 
" He came here [hither] hastily ;" " They rode there [thither] in two 
Iwurs^" " Where [whither] will he go?" But in familiar style, these con- 
structions are so far sanctioned as sometimes to be admissible. 

4. The use of where, instead of in which, in constructions like the follow- 
ing, is hardly admissible : " The immortal sages of '76, formed a charter, 
where [in which] their, rights are boldly assert^." 

5. As the adverbs hence, thence, and whence, literally supply the place <^ 
a noun and preposition, there appears to be a solecism in employing a pro> 
position in conjunction with them : " JFVom whence it follows ;" " He came 
from thence since morning." Better, " whence it follows ;" "He came 
thence,''^ The followng phrases are also exceptionable : " The then minis- 
try ;" " The above argument ;" " Ask me never so much dowry ;" " Charm 
he never so wisely." Better, " The ministry of that time or period ;^^ " ITie 
preceding argument ;" " Ever so much dowry ;" " Ever so wisely." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Kote 1. It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore to 
remonstrate. 

Ho was pleasing not often, because he was vain. 
These things should be never separated. * 

We may happily live, though our possessions are small. 
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RULE XXX. 

Two negatives destroy one another, and are 
generally equivalent to an affirmative ; as, " Such 
uiings are not ?/ncommon ;" i. e, they are com- 
mon. 

NoTK. When one of the twe negatives employed is joined to another 
word, it forms a pleasing and delicate variety of expression ; as, *^ His lan- 
guage, though inelegant, is not ungrammatical ;" that is, it is grammatical. 

]^t, as two negatives, by destroying each other, are equivalent to an af- 
firmative, they should not be used when we wish toconvey a ne^o^tre meaning. 
The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : ** I cannot by no means allow 
him what his argument must prove." It should be, " I cannot by any means/* 
tic., or, *' I eon by no means." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

JVb/e, 2d part. I don't know nothing about it. 
I did not see nobody there. Nothing never affects her. 
Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 
There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vanity. 
Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as example. 

RULE XXXI. 

Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, 
•* He went/rom Utica to Rome, and then passed 
through Red&eld.^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Each is accountable for hisself. 
They settled it among theirselves. 
It is not I who he is displeased with. 
Who did you go with ? 
Who did you receive instruction from 1 

BULB XXXII. 

Homej and nouns signifying distance, time when, 
how long, &c. are generally governed by a pre- 
position understood; as, " The horse ran a mile ;" 
** He came home last June ;" " My friend lived 
lour years at college f that is, ran through the 
space of a mile ; or, ran over a space called a 
mile ; to his home in last June ; during four years, 
&c. 

Note 1. The prepositions to and for are oOen understood, chiefly before 
•ho pronouns ; as, "Give [to] me a book ; Get [for] Wm some paper.", 
9. To or «!»<•, is, by somCi supposed to be understood after likt and 
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unlike; as, ''He is like [unto] his brother; She is uxdike [to] hinL** Other* 
consider this mode of expression an idiom of the language, and maintain 
that like governs the objective following it. 

3. Nouns signifying extension, duration, quantity, quality, or value, are 
used without a governing word ; as, ^ The Ohio is one thousand miles long ; 
She is ten years old ; My hat is worth ten doUars.^^ These are sometimes 
considered anomalies. See page 163. 

RULE XXXIII. 

Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in 
the same case ; as, " The master taught her and 
me to write ;'! " He and she are associates." 

FALSE SYNTAX. . 
My brother and him are grammanans. 
You and me enjoy great privileges. 

Him and -I went to the city in company ; but John and him 
returned without me. 

Between you and I there is a great disparity of years. 

RUIiE XXXIV. 

Conjunctions generally connect verbs of like 
moods and tenses ; as, " If thou sincerely desire, 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she ivill assuredly be 
found by thee, atid prove a rich reward." 

Note 1. When different moods and tenses are connected hy conjunctions^ 
the nominative must be repeated ; as, " He mayreturny but he wHl not tttrryj** 

2. Conjunctions implying contingency •r dotibt, require the subjunctive 
mood after them ; as, " If he study, he will improve." See pages 135, 145, 
and 155. 

3. The conjunctions if, though, urdess, except, whether, and lest, generaUy 
require the subjunctive mood after them. 

4. Conjunctions of a positive and absolute nature, implying no doubt, re- 
quire the mdicative mood ; as, '< ^s virtue advances, so vice reaeMiJ" 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Did he not tell me his fault, and entreated me to forgive him ? 
Professing regarjd, and to act differently, discovers a base 
mind. 
Mte 1. He has gone home, but may return. 
The attorney executed the deed, but will write no more. 
JVb/e 2. I shall walk to-day, unless it rains^ 
If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind. 

RITLB XXXV. 

A noun or pronoun following the conjunction 
thafij aSf or butt is nominative to a verb, or gov- 
erned by a verb or preposition, expressed or iin* 
derstood ; as, ** Thou art wiser than I [am.^J " I 
saw nobody but [I saw] him.'' 
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Note . The conjunction cw, when it is connected with suchf memif, or 
same, is sometimes, though erroneously, called a relative prmiaun ; as, »* Let 
mtch as presume to advise others," &c. ; that is, Let them who, &c. See pag« 
116. 

% An ellipsis, or omission of some words; is frequently admitted, which 

.,->* 1 i.„Ji •„ ^L :^ji •_ - j-_ ^ X- ,1 "Wo is 

He 

over 
a space called a league. 

3. WTien the omission of words would obscure the sense, or weaken its 
force, they must be expressed. 

4. In the use of prepositions, and words that relate to each other, we should 
pay particular regard to the meaning of the words or sentences which they 
connect: all the parts of a sentence should coirespond to each other, and a 
regular and clear construction throughout should be carefully preserved. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

They are much greater gainers Ihan me. 
They know how to write as well as him ; but he is a better 
grammarian than them. 
. They were all well but iiim. 
None were rewarded but him and me. 
Jesus sought none but they who had gone astray. 

REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

1 . In the use of verbs, and other words and phrases which, 

t« point of time^ relate to each other, a due regard to that reiu- 

tion should be observed. 

Instead of saying, " The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away ;•• 
we should say, " The Lord gave, ami the Lord hath taken away." Instead 
of, " I remember the family more than twenty years j" it should be, " I 
have reinenibered the family more than twenty years." 

2. The best rule that can be given for the management of tho 
tenses, and of words and phrases which, in point of time, relate 
to each other, is this very generaJi one ; Observe what the sense 
necessarily recuires. 

To say, " I have visited Washington last summer ; I have seen the M'ork 
more than a month ago," is not good sense. The constructions should be, 
" I visited Wasliington, &c. ; I saw the work, &c' " This mode of expres- 
sion has been formerly much admired ;" — " was formerly much admired." 
** If I had have been there ;" " If I had have seen him ;" " Had you have 
known him," are solecisms too gross to need correction. We can say, I 
have been, I had been ; but what sort of a tens'e is, had have been ? To 
place he^ before the defective verb ought, is an errour equally gross and 
illiterate : — " had ought, hadnH ought." This is as low a vulgarism as the 
use of theim, herft, and hiazen, tother, Jurder, bayjit, this ere, I seed it, I 
ieWd him. 

3. When we refer to a past action or event, and no part of 
that time in which it took place remains, the imperfect tense 
should be used ; but if there is still remaining some portion ©f 
the time in which we declare that the thing has been done, the 
perfect tense should be employed. 

17 
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Thus, we §ay, " Philosophers made great discoveries in the l&st ccntu*^ v 
'* He was much afflicted last yeai* ;" but when we refer to the present ceoo 
tury, year, week, day, &c. we ought to use the perfect tense ; as, " Philos^ 
ophers have made great discovenes in the present century ;»* " He hag 
been much afflicted this year ;'' '* I have read the president's message this 
week ;" " We have fieard important news this morning ;" because thess 
events occurred in this century, this year, this week, and to-daj, and stiGl 
there remains a part of this century, year, week, aiid day, of which I speak 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the action is con 
nccted with the present time, by the actual existence either of the authoi 
or of the work, though it may nave been performed many centuries ago ; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, the perfect tense ought 
not to be employed. Speaking of priests in general, we may say, " They 
have in all ages claimed great powers ;" because the general order of the 
priesthood still exists ; but we cannot properly say, " The Druid priests 
have claimed great powers ;" because that order is now extinct. We ou^ht^ 
therefore, to say, " The Druid priests claimed great powers." 

The following examples may serve still farther to illustrate the proper 
use and application ot the tenses. ** My brother has recently been to 
Philadelphia." It should be, " was recently at Philadelphia ;** because the 
adverb recently refers to a time completely past, without any allusion to the 

f present time. " Charles is grown consi^rably since I have seen him the 
ast time."' Corrected, " Charles has grown, since I sato him,'* 8lc. ** Pay- 
ment was at length made, but no reason assigned for its being so long 
postponed." Corrected, "for its having been so long postponed," " They 
were arrived an hour before we reached the city :" — " They had arrived." 

" The workmen will complete the building at the time I take possession 
of it." It should be, " will have computed the building," &c. " This curious 
piece of workmanship was preserved, and sliown to strangers for more than 
fifty years past :" — "Aos been preserved, and been shown to strangers," &c. 
** I had rather writ ) tlian be^ :»»-.-^" I wmud rather write than beg." 

" On the morrow, because he would have Known the certainty whereof Paul 
was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from his bands." It ought to be, 
" because he wotdd huno ; or, being willing to tcnoio," &c. ** The blind man 
0aid, * Lord, that I might receive my sight ;' " " If by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead." In both these examples, may ^rould 
be preferable to might. ** I feared that I should have lost the parcel, before I 
arrived :" — " that I should lose.^^ " It would have afibrded me no satisfac- 
tion, if I could perform it." It ought to be, " if I could have performed it ;* or, 
* It wotdd aff<yrd me no satisfaction, if I coidd perform it." " This dedication 
may serve for almost any book tliat has, is, or shall be published :" — ** thai 
ias been, or wUl be published." 

4. In order to employ the two tenses of the infinitive mood 
vith propriety, particular attention should be paid to the mean- 
iig of what we express. 

Verbs expressive of hope, desire, inienticn, of command, ought 
to be followed by the present tense of the Infinitive mood. 

" Last week I intended to have wrUten," is improper. The intentiiHi of 
it^riting was then present with me ; and, therefore, the construction shoulfl 
be, " I intended to write," The following examples are also inaccurate ; ** I 
found him better than I expected to have fmmd him ;" ' My purpose was, 
after spending ten months more in commerce, to have withdrawn my wealth 
to another tjountry." They should be, " expected to find him ;" " to wOfidraw 
my wealth." 

** This is a book which proves itself to be written by the person whose 
nau»e i( bears." It ought to be, ** which proves itself to hitve been written^* <^ g. 
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'n*o M6 him would have aflbrded me pleasure all my life." Corrected, ** To 
have teen him ;'* or, " To see him would t^crd me pleasure," &c. " The argu- 
ments were sufficient to have satisfied a;I who heard them :" — "were siuH- 
cient to satisfy." *< History painters would have found it difficult to have 
invented such a species oi beings :" — "to invent such a species." 

5. General and immutable truths ought to be expressed in 
the present tense. 

Instead of saying, " He did not know that eight and twenty were equal to 
twenty and eight ;" " The preacher said very audibly, that whatever was 
useful, was go^ ;" " My opponent would not behove, that virtue ir<» always 
advantageous;" The constructions should be, "are equal to twenty;" 
** whatever is useful, is good ;" " virtue is always advantageous." 

EXAMPLES IN FALSE SYNTAX PROMISCUOUSLY 

ARRANGED. 

We adore the Divine Being, he who is from eternity to 
eternity. 

On these causes depend all the happiness or misery which 
exist among men. 

The enemies who we have most to fear, are those of our own 
hearts. 

Is it me or him who you requested to go ? 

Though great has been his disobedience and his folly, ^ yet if 
he sincerely acknowledges his misconduct, he shall be forgiven. 

There were, in the metropolis, much to amuse them. 

By exercising of our memories, they are improved. 

The property of my friend, I mean his books and furniture, 
were wholly consumed. 

Affluence might give us respect in the eyes of the vulgar, but 
ffvill not recommend us to the wise and good. 

The cares of this world, they often choke the growth of virtue. 

They that honour me, I will honour ; and them that despise 
nie, shall be lightly esteemed. 

I intended to have called last week, but could not. 

The fields look freshly and gayly since the rain. 

The book is printed very neat, and on fine wove paper. 

I have recently been in Washington, where I have seen Gen. 
Andrew Jackson, he who is now president. 

Take the two first, and, if you please, the three last. 

The Chinese wall is thirty foot high. 

It is a union supported by an hypothesis, merely. 

I have saw him who you wrote to ; and he would have came 
l>ack with me, if he could. 

Not one in fifty of those who call themselves deists, under- 
«tand the nature of the^ religion wliich they reject. 

If thou studiest diligently, thou will become learned. 

Education is not attended to properly in Spain. 
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He know'd J was Jus duty; and he ought, therefore, to do iti 

He has little more of the great man besides the title. 

Richard acted very independent en the occasion. 

We have done no more Ihan it was our duty to have done* 

The time of my friend entering on business, soon arrived. 

His speech is the most perfect specimen I ever saw. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks which, if you do not blow, 
ihey will go out of themselves. 

Those two authors have each of them their merit. 
Reasons whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of nature 
with wildness and confusion, strike the mind with more gran- 
deur, than if they were adjusted to one another with the accuratest 
symmetry. 

A lampoon or a satke do not carry in them robbery or murder. 

The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle. 

If some persons opportunities were never so favourable, they 
would be too indolent to improve. 

It is reported that the governour will come here to-morrow. 

Beauty and innocence should be never separated. 

Extravagance and folly may reduce you to a situation where 
you will have much to fear and little to hope. 

Not one in fifty of our modern infidels are thoroughly versed 
in their knowledge of the Scriptures. 

Virtue and mutual confidence is the soul of friendship. Where 
these are wanting, disgust or hatred often follow little differences. 

An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

To do good to them that hate us, and, on no occasion^ to seek 
revenge, is the duty of a christian. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but miserable amidst all 
his pleasures : the rude inhabitant of Lapland is happier than 
him. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and ever will, 
incline him to oflTend. 

This is one of the duties which requires great circumspection. 

They that honour me, them will 1 honour. 

Every church and sect have opinions peculiar to themselves. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the rhinds of the Athe- 
nians, that he might be said to attain a monarchical power in 
Athens. 

Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon us, 
shall deliver us from it in due time. 

That writer has given us an account of the manner in which 
Christianity has formerly been propagated among the heathens. 
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Though the measure be mysterious, it is not unworthy of your 
attention. 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his words, faithless 
professions. 

After I visited Europe, I returned to America. 

I have not, nor shall not, consent to a proposal so unjust. 

I had intended yesterday to have walked out, but I have been 
again disappointed. 

Five and eight makes thirteen ; five from eight leaves three. 

If he goes to Saratoga next week, it will make eight times 
that he has visited that renowned watering place. 

I could not convince him, that a forgiving disposition was 
nobler than a revengeful one. I consider the first, one of the 
brightest virtues that ever was or can be possessed by man. 

The college consists of one great, and several smaller edifices. 

He would not believe, that honesty was the best policy. 

The edifice was erected sooner than I expected it to have 
been. 

Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, &c. ? 

He might have completed his task sooner, but he could not 
do it better. 

The most ignorant and the most savage tribes of men, when 
they have looked round on the earth, and on the heavens, could 
not avoid ascribing their origin to some invisible, designing 
cause, and felt a propensity to adore their Creator. 



CRITICAIi NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Obsbrtation 1. The following absurd phrases so common in the sacred 
desk and elsewhere, should be carefully avoided by all who ret^ard common 
sense ; — " Sing the two first and three last verses." Just as if there could be 
more than one first and one last. There may be a first two, a second two, &c. ; 
B. first three, a second three, & last three. *' Within the two last centuries ',** 
** The second syllable of the three first words ;" " The three first of these or- 
lioopists have no rule by which their pronunciation is regulated ;" — ** the 
. ast two centuries j" " the first three words j" " tho first three of these or- 
thoepists." 

2. Adjectives should not be used to express the manner of action. " The 
higher the liver, the swifler it flows ;" " James learns easier than Juliet ; he 
sees deeper mto the millstone than she ;" — " the nwre swiftly it flows ;'* 
•* learns more easily; fartlier into the millstone." " He conducted the 
boldest of any ;" — " the most ioWiy." 

3. More requires than afler it. The following sentences are therefore im- 
proper : " He was more beloved, but not so much admired, as Cinthio ;" 
** Richard is more active, but not so studious, as his companion." The legi- 
timate mode of supplying the ellipses in these constructions, will iliow th**' 

17* 
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^os8 impropriety: thus, **He was more beloved as Cinlhio;" <* Richard is 
more active a* his companion," &c. 

4. Adverbs, as illustrated on page 85 are generally substitutes for two or 
more words belonging to other parts of speech. " Will you accompany me 
to Europe next summer ?" " Yes." " Do you believe that the voyage will 
restore your health ?" " .ATo." In these examples, the adverbs yes and «o, 
are substitutes for whole sentences, and, therefore, do not qualify any words 
understood. Yes, in this instance, literally means, " ItciU accomparty ycu to 
Europe next summer ;" and no, ^* I do not believe that the voyage ioiU restore my 
health." Many other adverbs are often employed in a similar manner. 

" Firstly," is often improperly used instead of the adverb ^r^f; " a good 
deal," instead of, much, or, a great deal. 

5. A nice distinction should be observed in the use oTsuch and so. The 
former may be employed in expressing quality ; the latter, in expressing a 
degree of the quality ; as, " Such a temper is seldom found ;" " So bad a 
temper is seldom found." In the fallowmg examples, so should be used in- 
stead of such: " He is such an extravagant young man, that I cannot asso 
ciate with him ;" " I never before saw such large trees." 

The aifected use of cardinal, instead of ordinal numbers, ought not to be 
imitated, " On page /or/y-yitjc j" " Look at pa.ge nineteen ;"—forty-fiftk, 
ntneieenth. 

6. In the choice and application of prepositions, particular regard should 
be paid to their meaning as establishea by the idiom of our language and 
the best usage. " In my proceedings, I have been actuated from the con- 
viction, that I was supporting a righteous cause ;" " He should have pro- 
fited from those golden precepts ;" " It is connected to John with the con- 
junction and ;^' " Aware that there is, in the minds of many, a strong predi- 
lection in favour of establisiwd usages ;" " He was made much on at Ar- 
gos '," " They are resolved of going ;" " The rain has been falling of a long 
time ;" " It is a work deserving of encouragement." These examples may 
be corrected thus, " actuated by the conviction ;" " by those golden pre- 
cepts;" "by the conjunction and ;" " predilection /w /" " much o^at Ar- 
gos ;" " 071 goin^ ;" " falling a long time ;" " deserving encouragement." 

7. Th^i^fl^psition to is used before nouns of place, where they follow 
verbs or participles of motion ; 'as, *5I went to Washington." But at is em- 
ployed after the verb to 68; as,#J Kave been at Washington ;" " He has 
been to New-York, to home," &c. are improper. The preposition in is set 
before countries, cities, and large towns ; " He lives in France, in London, 
in Philadelphia, in Rochester." But before single houses, and cities and 
villages which are in distant countries, at is iponnmonly used ; as, " He lives 
at Park-place ;'*- " She resides at Vincentij^i|i People in the northern states 
may say, " They live in New-Orleans, ofJ^W New-Orleans." 

8. Passive agents to verbs in the infinitive mood, should not be employed 
as active agents. The following are solecisms : " This house to let ;" 
" Horses and carriages to let ;" " Congress has much business to perform 
this session ;" because the agents, house, ho7'ses and carriages^ and business, 
which are really passive, are, according to these constructions, rendered as 
active. The expressioas should be, " This house to be let ;" " Horses and 
carriages to be let ;" " much business to be j erformed," 

9. Ambiguity. — " Nothing is more to be desired than wisdom." Not 
literally correct, for wisdom is certainly more to be desired than nothing ; but, 
as a %urative expression, it is well established and unexceptionable. 

" A crow is a large black bird :" — a large, black — bird. 
" I saw a horse— fly through the window :** — I saw a horsefly. 
" I saw a ship gliding under full sail through a spyglass." I saw, throvgh 
^ *Py glass, a ship gliding under full saiL 
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" One may see how the world goes with half an eye." One may see, 
with half an eye, how the world goes. 

" A great stone, tlial I happened to find, after a long search, by the sea 
shore, served me for an anchor." This arrangement of the members and 
circumstances of this sentence, confines the speaker's search to the sea shore ; 
whereas, he meant, *' A large stoney which, after a long search, I happened 
to find by the sea shore, served me for an anchor." 

^* I shall only notice those called personal pronouns." I shallnotice ontji 
those called personal pronouns. "* 

10. Tautology. — Avoid words which add nothing to the sense ; such as, 
"•^'oio extant, /»•£« gratis, slow mo,.e, ccld snow, a hot sun, afloiovig stream, 
a didl blockhead, wise sages." " I am just going to go there ;" I am about 



to go. 



11. Absurdities and Improprieties. — "lean Icam him many things.' 
It ought to be, " I can teach him." To learn, is to acquure or receive informa- 
tion ; to teach, means td communicate it. 

" I don't think it is so." You do think, that it is not so. 

Ever, alivays. "I have ever been of this mind." I have always been. 
Ever and always are not synonymous. Ever refers to one indefinite period 
of time ; as, " If he ever become rich ;" always means at all times. 

Excuse, pardon. The former signifies to release from an obligation wliich 
refers to the future ; the latter, to forgive a neglect or crime that is past, 
" Excuse me for neglecting to call yesterday :". pardon me. 

Remember, recollect. We remember a thing which we retain in our mind ; 
we recollect it, when, though having gone from tlie mind, we have power t© 
call it back. 

Defect, defidenty. A thing which is incomplete in any of its parts, is rfe- 
fective; a total absence of the thing, is a deficiency. 

This subject will be resumed in the appendix to this work. 



CORRECTIONS IN ORTHOGRArHY. 

From among those words which are often erroneously spelled, the follow- 
ing are selected and corrected according to Johnson, and to Cobb's Walker. 



IXCORRECT. 


Correct. 


Incorrect. 


Correct 


Abscision 


Abscission 


camblet 


camlet 


achievraent 


achievement 


camphor 


campliire 


adze 


addice 


canvas 


canvass 


agriculturalist 
almanac 


agriculturist 
almanack 


carcase 


carcass 


centinel 


sentinel 


ancle 


ankle 


chace 


chase 


baise 


baize 


chalibeate 


chalybeate 


bason 


basin 


chamelion 


chameleon 


bass 


base 


chemist 


chymist 


bombazin 
boope 


bombasin 
bouse 


chemistry 
cholic 


chvmistry 
colick 


boult 


bolt 


chusc 


choose 


buccaneer 


bucanier 


cimetar 


cimeter 


burthen 


burden 


clench 


clinch 


bye 


by 


cloke 


cloak 


calimanco 


calamanco 


cobler 


cobbler 
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Incorrect. 

chixnnies 

chesnut 

clue 

connection 

corset 

cypher 

dactyl 

diocese 

dipthong 

dispatch 

doat 

draft 

drouth 

dye 

dyer 

embitter 

embody 

enquire 

enquirer 

enquiry 

ensnare 

enterprize 

enthral 

entrench 

entrust 

enwrap 

epaulette 

etherial 

faggot 

fasset 

felloa 

fie 

germ 

goslin 

gimblet 



nalKX 



loe 
hansel 
highth 
hindrance 
impale 
inclose 
inclosure 
indict 
indictment 
indorse 
indorsement 
instructor 
insure 
insurance 
laquey 
laste 
licence 
loth 
lye 



CORRBCT. 

chimneys 

chestnut 

clew 

connexion 

eorslet 

cipher 

dactyle 

diocess 

diphthong 

despatch 

dote 

draught ' 

drought 

die 

dier 

imbitter 

imbody 

inquire 

inquirer 

inquiry 

insnare 

enterprise 

inthral 

intrench 

intrust 

inwrap 

epaulet 

ethereal 

fagot 

faucet 

felon 

germe 

gosling 
gimlet 



haIlo< 



too 
handsel 
height 
hinderanoe 



empale 

enclose 

enclosure 

endict 

endictment 

endorse 

endorsement 

instructer 

ensure 

ensurance 

lackey 

last 

license 

loath 

lie 



Incorrect. 
malcontent 



Correct. 
maleconteni 



maneuver 


manoeuvre 


merchandize 


mercbandifli 


misprison 


misprision 


monies 


moneys 


negociate 


negotiate 


negodatibn 


negodatioii 


noviciate 


novitiate 


ouse 


ooze 


opake 


, opaque 


paroxism 


paroxysm 


partizan 


partisan 


patronize 


patronise 


phrenzy 


phicusy 


pinchers 


pincers 


plow 


I^ough 


poney 


pony 


potatoe 


potato 


pumpkin 


pumpion 


quere 


query 


recognise 
reindeer 


recognize 
raindeer 


reinforce 


re-enforce 


restive 


restiff 


ribbon 


riband 


rince 


rinse 


Sadler 


saddler 


sallad 


salad 


sceptic 


skeptick 


scepticism 


skepticism 


separ 


ci^ar 


sei^nor 


seignior 


Serjeant 


sergeant 


shoar 


shore 


soothe 


sooth 


staunch 


stancb 


streight 


straight 


subtract 


substraer 


suitor 


suiter 


sythe 


scythe 


tatler 


tattler 


thresh 


tbrash 


tliwak 


thwack 


tipler 


tippler^ 


tranquility 


tranquillity j 


tripthonff 
trissyllabie 


triphthong 


trisyllable 


valice 


valise 


Tallies 


▼alleys 


vise 


vice 


waggon 


wagon 


warrantee 


wamuity 


whoopingcough 


' hoopingoougk 


woe 


wo 


yeast 


yest 

■ 
1 
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The following worda being often erroneously pronounced by nolitc people, 
as well as by the vulgar, their correction, in this place, agreeably to Cohb*s 
JValkeTy it b presumed, will be useful to many. Some of the mispronunct*- 
tions given are provhiciaL 

Fite, f Jr, fill, fit, — m*. mSt,7-plne, p?n — ni, mSve, n&r, nftt— tAbe, tSb, 

bill— &iU faftnd--fAin— THis. 



Orthogra* Improfer« Pronoun- 

PHT. CED. 

t-gkn& A k-sia: 

m 41-11' 

kre ir 

izh'Ar &'zh^e 

b4de bid 

bArd b^^rd 
bin or biAn bin 

biait b\m 

bile b5!l 

bftn'nit bdn'nit 

br6tsh brSdtsh 

kim'fire kam'fir 

kgtsh kltsh 

krfts'wi kiwz'w4 

kills tshll'Is 

tshls'sn tshlse'sn 

tsh!ra1)li tshlm'nA 

tshlmo tshine 

k&lr kwlre 

kllvis kllv'vA 

kllnsh kllnsh 

kftl'y&m kftl'ldm 

kdm'bit k&m'bit 

k^mfmh k6m'ml 

ki-kwSt' kb-Utf 

kdrps k6re 
kdrps 

kVir kSv'Jir 

d^^f dif 

d^-sls'lv dA-sl'slv 

d^'pdt d^-pi/ 

dlp'A-tlze d^-pMe' 

d^zlno' d^-slne' 

dint dint 

d6'sile d6s's?l 

dis-gfist' dlz-g&st' 

d1s-m4' d1z-m4' 

dls-ine' diz-ine' 

d&st d&st 

d^th d&tft 

dSBz dftz 

dr^^n drlne 

drddlh dr&dt 

drdftnd'ld drB&nd 

d&kaUe d&k'til 



Again 

AUy 

Are 

Azure 

Bade 

Beard 

Been 

BJeat 

BoU 

Bonnet 

Brooch 

Camphire 

Canal 

Catch 

Causeway 

Chalice 

Chasten 

Chimney 

Chine 

Choir 

Clevy 

Clinch 

Column 

Combat 

Comma 

Coquet 

Corps 

Corpse 

Cover 

Deaf 

Decisive 

Depot 

Depute 

Design 

Dint 

Docile 

Disgust 

Dismay 

Disown 

Dost 

Doth 

Does 

Drain 

Drought 

Drowned 

Ductil9 



Orthogra- Improper. Pm)noun- 



FBT. 

Edge 
Either 
Enghsh 
Era 
Ere 
Fasten 
Fearful 
Figure 
Fiend 
First 
Foliage 
Fortune 
Fortnight 
Fountain 
Fracture 
Fragrance 
Futile 
Gather 
Get 
Girth 
Goal 
Groing 
Gold 
Gum 
Grudge 
Gypsum 
Has 
Have 
Heard 
Hearth 
Hiss 
Hoist 
Homely 
Hoof 
Hostler 
Humble 
Jesting 
Kettle 
Lecture 
Leisure 
Lever 
Lid 
Lilach 
Loam 
Loo 
1 Maintain 



CED, 

Aje Idje 

I'TflSr 4'THSr 

ing'ilsh Ing^gHsh 
A'rl ^'r4 

^re 4re 

fis'tn tls'sn 
flr'fai fWr'ffil 

fig/cngbr fVAre 

fgnd fA^nd 

fSst fftrst 

fftn'Aje fMWje 

fSf'tshftn fftr'tshAno 

fBrt'nk fftrt'nlte 

fafin'tn fftfln'tfn 

frlkashflr frlk'tshil^ro 

frig'rinse fri^grlnse 

fi'tUe f&'tll 

g^tli^&r glTH'^r 

g|t gSt 

gdrt g^Tth 

ghU g&le 
gbne or gi- gi'tng 

g55ld [In gMd 

g8dm g&m 

bi-gr|tsh' gi'S^i® 

gip's&m ^ 3pm 

hAve h&v 

b^ird bird 
h^rth<n'hUhhlTth 

aha hiss 

histe hftlst 

bftm'bU h&mc'U 

hSf hm 

hiwsl&r ds'iftr 

hSm'bl ftm'bl 

iWst'ln jlstlng 

kit'tl 'klt'tl 

llk'tshflr llk'tsh^u 

llzh'^r U'zhi!^r« 

llv'Sr l^ftr 

lid l?d 

U'lok liaik 

136m I6me 

a m 

m&ne-tine' min-tlno- 



m 
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Orthogra- Improper. Pronoun- 



PHT 

Mermaid 

Mountain 

Nature 

Neither 

Oblige 

Oblique 

Of 

oa 

Only 

Panther 

Parent 

Partner 

Pasture 

Patron 

Pincers 

Pith 

Plait 

Foem 

Point 

Pother 

Precept 

Preface 

Prelude 

Process 

Product 

Progress 

Profile 

Pumpion 

Put 

Quoit 

Raisin 

Rapine 

Rear 

Reptile 

Rid 

Rind 

Rinse 

Rosin 

Routine 



- m&re'mide 
mdlkn'tn 
nA'tshiir 
nl'THir 
^-bUije' 
6-bU^V 
6f 
lie 

6n1e or {inl^ 
me'tftr 



pllr'Int 

pird'n&r 

pls'tsh&r 

plit'r^n 

p?nsh^&rz 

^th 

p<AM 

pime 

plnte 

b&TH'Sr 

prSs's^pt 

prA'f4ae| 

prAlide 

pr&'sSs 

prA'dftkt 

pri'gr^s 

pr6'file 

pJUngk^n 

pfit (Vferb) 

Rw4tc 

rA'zn 

r&'plne 

rire 

r^p'tile 

rU 

rlne 

rSnsc 

r&z'&m 

ra&'t^ne 



Ortroora- Improper. Pronovh- 



Orthography. 

Ague and fever 

Alternate 

Annunciate 

Andiron 

Antipodes 

Apparent 

Architecture 

Assumption 

Auxiliary 

Certiorari 

Christianity 

Clandestine 

Coadjutor 

Compendium 

CoBRoisseHr 



CED. 

mlr'mide 

m5&n't1n 

ni'tsh&re 

n^'TH^r 

ft.bllje' 

ftb-llW 

tv 

d!l 

hnM 

p4n'(A^r 

pA'rInt 

pirt'nftr 

pistsh&re 

pi'trftn 

pfn's&rz 

pM 

pUte 

p&'^m 

p&!nt 

pftxH'ftr 

pr^'s^pt 

priffts 

pril'ide 

prds^sls 

prftd'&kt 

pr6g'r§s 

pr6-f^il' 

pJUmp'yiln 

pfit 

kw3!t 

rA'zn 

ripin 

riSr 

rgp'tn 

r?d 

rind 

rinse 

rftz'ln 

r3d-ti^ 

Improper. 

iwl-t^r'nate 

an-n&n'sh4te 

h4nd1.tirn 

ln't^-p6dz 

ap-p&r'Int 

%rt8h'^.tlk-tsh&r 

&s-sflmp'sh&n 

slsh-Sr-ir'ir 

kr!s.tshln'^t& 

kl&n-dls'tlne 

k64d'j&-tflr 

kdm-p^n'd^-ftm 

k^n-nls-sAre' 



PHT. 

Roof 
Sacred 
Said 
Sat 

Says 

Scarce 

Schedule 

Shut 

Since 

Sit 

Sleek 

Sliver 

Slothful 

Soot 

Spikenard 

Spoil 

Steelyard 

Stamp , 

Stint 

Sword 

Synod 

Therefore 

ThiU 

To 

Tour 

Treble 

Towards 

Trophy 

Tuesday 

Verdure 

Vizier 

Volume 

Were 

Yea 

Yes 

Yest 

Yet 

You 

Youth 



rfiff 

sSk'rId 

side 

sit 

s&ze 

skSrse 

skld'^e 

shit 

sinse 

sit 

silk 

sltv'vSr 

Mwtbfm 

s^t 

splff'n&t 

spi^ 

Bt!l'y&rd2 

8t6mp 

stint 

swird 

si'nftd 

TH^re^re 

fll 

ih 

mt 

tr1b1)l 

t6-w&rd^ 

trftfCi 

tshAz'd^ 

vftrjSr 

vl'zhSr 

v6Wam 

wire 

y3s 

y^^i or h^9i 

y4<4 



CED. 

p58f 
s&luld 
M 
sit 



skArse 

sid'j&ie 

flh&t 

s^nse 

sft 

sl^k 

sll'vdr 

sli^Aflii 

Bm 

splke'nlid 

sp&H 

st&II'yiid 

stimp 

stint 

86id 

sln'fid 

TRMbtQ 

M ^ 

M 

tS3r 

tribal 

ti'drdz 

tr&fi 

tize'di 

vIr'jAre 

%^z'*yAir 

vSl'yAnM 

wSr 

yia 

ylst 

y«t 

yU 

yWh 



Pronounced. 

k'gh and Wr^ 

ai-tlroAte 

an-nAn'sh^-ite 

&nd'i-Sm 

Sn-tlp^i^^lz 

ap-p4'rlnt 

&r'-k^ak;tahArtt 

is-sAm'flhon 

Ewg-zll'ya-ri 

8lr-8b^6-r&'ri 

krfs-tsh^W^ti 

klln.dlsa!n 

k6-ad-ii>tftr 

k'5nH)en'jA-{im 

k6-nls-84re' 
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Ortuoorapht. 

Courteous 

Coverlet 

Cowardice 

Pecrt^pit 

Demonstrate 

Desideratum 

Diamond 

Discrepance 

Dis&ancliise 

Dishonest 

Disorder 

Electriiy 

Emaciate 

Expiatory 

Extempore 

Extraordinary 

Feminine 

Frequently 

€renuine ^ 

Guardian 

Gymnastick 

riallelujah 

Hospital 

Humorous 

Idea 

Ignoramus 

Indecoroiu 

Irradiate 

Literati 

Maintenance 

Masculine 

Mercantile 

Meliorate 

Museum 

liational 

Nomenclature 

Nominatiye 

Obedience 

Obstreperous 

OctaTO 

Oratory 

Parentage 

Partiality 

Patronase 

Patriarcn 

Patriot 

Patriotism 

Philologist 

Philosophy 

Philosopmcal 

Plagiarism 

Possess 

Possessive 

roseessioA 

Pr«TWitiv« 



Ikgorkkct. 

k6re't^-^s 

kftyftr-lld 

kft&'ard-lse 

d*-kr!p'id 

d^m'dn-str^te 

d^.s1d-gr4t'&m 

dl^mflnd ' 

d^g-krgp'In-sA 

dls-Mn'tshlzo 

dls-dn'Sst 

dis-dr'dfir 

^llk't&r-lze 

^-m&'shite 

Sks-pi^i-t^-rd 

SkB-t|m^p?>re 

Iks-tri-ftr'dA-tUA 

fIra'A-nlne 

frdk'wSnt-li 

jIn'A-lne 

g&r-d^^n' 

gim-nas'tik 

h&l-U-i&'il 

b5s'p1ttU 

hA'm&r-fts 

!g-n&-rim'Ss 

hi-dlk'^-rfts 

!r-rJd'*-Ate 

ttt-lr4t'l 

m&ne-t&ne'^se 

m&s'kA-llne 

m&rli&n-tile 

m&r-klin-t^ilf 

mftr-kin'tn 

m^.l^&.r&te 

n&'sh&n-&l 

n6-mln'kll-t&re 

nftm'A-tW 

i-bi'di-lnse 

(b-strftp'p^-I&s 

Ak-ti'Y6 

ftr'A-ti-rA 

pA'rSnt-iie 

pir-8hil46.ti 

p&'tr&n>&je 

plt'r^&rk 

plt'r^-fit 

nSt^r^flt-Izm 

n-ldWA-il8t 

n.I6.sM%.il 

pligl-r!zm 

pfts-sls' • 

pds^8%!v 

pis-slsh'&n 

Pf*-vJnf4-tlY 



F ^NOUNCESi 

k&^t8h^-&» 

k&war-l^t 

k&Hrd-ls 

d^-^rlp'ft 

d^.m6n%tr4te 

dA-sld^-rA'tftm 

dl'l-mftnd 

dWkr^-pllnsc 

d&frln'tshk 

diz-tn'lai 

dlz-ftr'dlir 

A.l5k'tr*-fl 

^m&^Bh&-4te 

Sks'p^^-tiHr-ri 

£ks-tlm'p6-r^ 

Iks-trdr'd^nl-r^ 

f2m'^-n!n 

fr^'kw2nt.U 

jSn^i-ln 

fi^lr'd^in 

nm-nas'tik 

da'p^til 
Y&'mAr-ds 

Un 

?ff.n6-r4'm&8 

fn-di-k&'rtis 

?r.ri'd^-4te 

l!t-|r-i'tl 

min'ti-n&nse 

mis'k&.Iln 

mMi-&-r4te 

mA-z^^5m 

n^sh'&n-al 

nftm-ln*kl4'tah^ 

n6m'^ni-t!v 

6-b^'j^nse 

ftb-strlp'Sr-lis 

6k-t&'v6 

or'l-tar-r* 



pir'gnt-ije 



a 



p&r-sh^ 

pat'rfin-lje 

p4'tr^4rk 

pA'trA-St ^ 

p&'tr^&t-izm 

g.l&11^.i?8t 

f!U.z5f-A*k&l 

pU'j&-r!zm 

p6»-zls' 

pdz-zls^sTv 

p^-zlsh'ftn 

pw-vlntly 
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Orthographt. 

Pronunciation 

Propitiation 

Propliecy 

Prophesy 

JlaJiance 

Ratio 

Rational 

Sacrament 

Sacrifice 

Stereotype 

Stupendous 

Synonyme 

Synonyma 

Transparent 

Transparency 

Verbatim 

Volcano 

Whiffletree 



Incorrect. 

pr&-n&n-s^-4'8li5n 

prA-p1s"A-i'shi\n 

prftv'<i-si (noun) 

prSv'e-si (verb) 

r^d'^-inse 

ri'shi 

rA'shdn-ai * 

si'kri-m^nt 

s;\'kr^-flze or (fls) 

st^r'Mipe 

stA-p3n'd6-Ss ) 

stA-pSn'jSs { 

st'i-nftn't^-mf^ 

s^-n5n'^-n ?z 

trSns-pSr'^nt 

trins-p^r'^n-fli 

vSr-bk^^fm 

vftl-k&'n^ 

hw!p'pl-triA 



Pronounced. 

pri-n i!(n-sh^4'8hftii 
pr&-p?8h-A-i'8bSn 
prftPi-sA (noun) 
proP^sl (verb) 
r&'d^inse 

rish'ftn-il 
sSk'ra-m^nt 
8Sk'r&-flze 
8t^'ri-6-tipe 

8t&-pln'dds 

8?n'&-B!m 

si-n6n'^-mi 

trllns-pA'rSnt 

trins-p4'rSn-si 

v8r-bi't!m 

vftl-ki'n6 

hwiffl-tr^ 



Note. 1. — ^When the words learned, blessed, Uroed, fyc. are used as parturi- 
piiil adjectives, the termination ed should generally be pronounced as a sepa- 
rate syllable; as, "A leam-ed man; The hless-ed Redeemer;" but woen 
they are employed as verbs, the ed is contracted in pronunciation ; as, *' He 
learned his lesson ; They are lov^d; I have loalk'dJ^ 

2. The accent of the tbllowing M'oids falls on those syllables expressed in 
the tfo^tcA: characters : Eu ro pe an, hy me ne al, Ce sa re a, co ad ju tor, ep i cu- 
re an, in tcr est ed, in ter est in^ , rep ar a ble, ree og nise, leg is la ture, ob li- 
g% to ry, in com par a ble, ir ren a ra ble, in eo; o ra ble. In a large class of 
words, the vowels a, e, and ai, snould be pronounced like long a inlate; such 
as, fare, rare, there, their, where, air, chair, compare, declare, &c. In the word8 
person, perfect, mercy^ interpret, deteiinine, and the like, the vowel « before r, 
is oflen erroneously sounded like short u. Its proper sound is that of e m 
met, pet, imperative. 

3. With respect to the pronunciation of the words sky, kind, guide, fee it 
appears that a mistake extensively prevails. It is believed that their com- 
inon pronunciation by the vulgar, is the correct one, and a^eeable to the pro 
nunciation intended by Mr. John Walker. The proper diphthongal sounds 
in skM, kylnd, ^ylde, are adopted by the common mass, and peroertea 
by those who, m their unnatural and affected pronunciation of theae 
words, say, sk^-l, kA-lnde, g^-ide. This latter mode of pronouncing them 
in two syllaUles, is as incorrect and ridiculous as to pronounce the words 
loU, toil, m two syllables, thus, bd-ll, t6-ll. 

4. My, wind, pour. When my is contrasted with thy, his, her, yontr, &c it 
is pronounced, mi : in all other situations, it is pronounced, m^ ; as, '* JVfy [me] 
•on, give ear to my [me] counsel.'* When wind ends a line in poetry, and is 
made to rhyme with mind, bind, kind, &c. it is pronounced, wind ;but in 
other situations, it is pronounced, wind. 

" Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
'* Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the toinrf.*' 
Pour. Analogically, the diphthong ou, in this word, has its proper sound; as 
in h&fir, s5&r. 

" Ye heavens ! from hia|;h the dewy nectar pour, 
*' And in soil silence shed the kindly shower.'* 
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PROVINCIALISMS. 



CONTRACTIONS, VULGARISMS, AND OTHER IIVIFROPRIETIES. 

As each of the following provincialisms and vulgarisms, has its locality in 
«ome one section or other of our country, it is hoped that these corrections 
will be found useful in the districts to which the various phrases respectively 
belong. 



IMFROFER. 


correct. 


IMPROPER. 


CORRECT. 


Aint 


Are not 


vSriiw 


v^r'tshi 


haint 


have not 


vftr'tAw-fts 


vir'tshi-fts 


tamt 


'tis not 


ak't^w-gl 


&k't8h&-lll 


baint 


are not , 


gd'^w-kke 


5d'ji-kAte 


maint 


mavnot 
will not 


f^TH'&K V 


fl'TnSr 


wort 


hea T^\ 


1 weight 
^ . Jipordi 


wer»nt 


were not 


stoop ^^j 


waunt 


was not 


stent ~ 


S^ /ytask 


woodent 


would not 


helve /_ 


\j' handle 


mussent 


must not 


muss 


^\ disorder 


izzent 


is not 


dump 


\ unload 


wazzent 


was not 


scup 


swing 


hezzent 


has not 


chaise 


gig or chaise 


doozzent 


does not 


cutter 


one-horse sleigh 


tizzent 


'tis not 


staddle 


sapling 
reddish 


whool 


who will 


foxy 




don't 
can't 


suple 


spry or supple 




In FfiNNSYLVANlAd 




I'll 


Strenth 


strenoth 




'tis 


lenth 


length 


Common in 


New-England or 


brenth 


breadth 


New-York. 1 


ort 


ought 


Akst 


iaWi 


nan 


what 


bSn 


b!n 


wisht 


wish 


hM 


hwMe 


wunst 


once 


hAm 


h^me 


ouch • 


oh 


stftn 


stdme 


cheer 


chair 


dd3z 


ddz 


spook ' 


ghost 


gliss 


gllss 


fumentz 

• 


opposite 


mSss 


m^ss 


wanit^ 


yanitj 


br^ss 


brILss 


in warn 


invam 


p&ss 
HAwnt 


piss 


ornary 


ordinary 
to spare 
small piece 


flSnt 


for by 


hiz'zn 


h'iz 


we bit 


hd&'zn 


hMz'!z 


disremDmber 


do not reinenriier 


iln'shSnt 


ine'tshlnt 




Irish. 


ftn'jll 


&ne'jSl 


D83r 


dire 


dinjUr 


^n&fit 


mr 


fl&re 


Btrin'jilb: 


strinejdr 


5nd 


&nd 


tsh&m'b&r 


tshAme'b&r 


Iftss 


ld5z 


n&'t&r 


n&'tsh^e 


kKSrse 


k&rse 


nit'Sr4l 


n&tsh'A-r&l 


sdSrsa 


s&rse 


fBr^tln 


il^r'tshil^ne 


t)ll 


td5 


Cdr't^w-n&te 


f5Msh&-iiJit« 

1 


p&t 
18 


p&l 
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Improper. 


Correct. 


fftt 


ffit 


UiUnif 


Ik>k5ftnt' 


pai'pft 


PflPph 


pAre'sun 


pSr'sn 


Md. Va. 


Ky. Mis«.&c. 


THir 


THire 


Wh?it 


hwire 


bar [bear] 


hire 


wUr 


wer 



Improper. 

gwine 
sh^t or shut 

t&te or Hitch 

hiSp'd 

c3i-h?)3t' 

m^lr'bl 



CORUECT. 

mite [might] 

giving 

rid 

klr-ri, fStsh, or 

br^ng 

hf.lpt ^ 

part'n5r-sh!p 

mu5v off 



Note. Clever, pretty , ugly, curious, expect, guess, and reckon, thou£>!i cor- 
rect English words, have, among the common people of New- England and 
New- York, a provincial application and meaning. With them, a clever man, 
is one of a gentle and obliging disposition ; instead of, a man of distinguish- 
ed talents and profound acquirements. Pretty and ugly, they apply to the 
disposition of a person, instead of, to his extei'nal appearance. In these states, 
one will often hear, "I guess it rains," when the speaker hunos this to be a 
fact, and, therefore, guessing is uncalled for. " I expect I can go ;" or, " I 
reckon I can ;" instead of, " I suppose or presume," In New-England, a 
clergyman is often called a minister, in New- York, a priest, and south of 
N. Y. n parson. The last is preferable. 



NEW-ENGLAND OR NEW-YORE. 

I be goin. He lives to hum. 
Hese ben to hum this two weeks. 
You haddent ought to do it. Yes 
I had ought. 

Taint^no better than hizzen. 
Izzent that are line writ well ? 
Tizzent no better than this ere. 

The keows be gone to hum, neow, 
and Pmer goin arter «m. 

He*ll be here, derights, and bring 
yourn and thairn. 

He touch'd the stun which I shew 
him, an di guess it made him sithe, for 
'twas cissing hot. 

Run, Thanel, and cut a staddle, for 
to make a lever on. Izc jest agoneter 
go, daddy. 

Where shell I dump my cart, square ? 
Dump it vender. Whats the heft of 
your load? 

When ju git hum from HafTord ? 
A fort nit ago. You diddent, did ye ? 
Ju see my Danel, whose sot up a 
tarvern there ? No. Hode gone alore 
I got there. O, the pesky criter ! Hele 
soon be up a stump. 

My frinds supurb mansion is de- 
lightfully sitewated on a nate-eral 
mound of considerable hithe. It hez 
a long stoop in front ; but it is furdcr 
from the city than Pdc like my hum. 



CORRECTED. 

I atn going. He lives at home. 

He has been at home these~^ weeks. 

You ought not to do it. CeriakUy I 
ought. 

'7*1* no better than his. 

Is not that line well written 7 

It is no better, or, it is not dny bet- 
ter than this. 

The cows are gone A<wnc, and / am 
going after the^n. 

He vnll be here, directly, and bring 
yours and theirs. 

He touched the stone which I showed 
him, and it made him sigh, for t( was 
hissing hot. * 

(jo, Nathaniel, and cut a sapling, to 
make a lever of. I ioas abmii to go, 
or, intending to go immediately, father. 

Where shall lunload my cart? Yon- 
der, What is the weight of your load? 

When did you return from Hartford J 
A fm'tnight ago. Is it possible ! Did 
you see my son Daniel, who has opened 
a publick Iwuse there ? No. He had left 
before I ar^rived there. O, the paltry 
fdloxo ! He w'dl soon come to nought. 

My friend^s superb mansion is de- 
lightfully situated on a natural mound 
of considerable height. It luts a long 
pcKTch in front ; but it itifarlher from tbe 
city than / looidd like to reside. 



I know»d the gal was drowndcd,j I knew the girl had been drotcneil^ 
aiid I tell'dtliQ inqul-sitioners, that izeland I told the jury of inquest, that /«;« 
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KEW-ENGLAND. 

nilher geestin nor jokin about it ; but 
it they'd permit me to giv em my 
ideze, they'd oblecge me. So I par- 
Bevered, and carried ray pinte. You 
ilon'l Bay so. Be you from Barkshire ? 
I be. Neow I swan ! if I aint clean 
beat. 

You baint from the Jarseys, be ye ? 
YeB» Gosh ! then I guess you kneow 
heow to tend tarvern, 

IN PENNSTLTANlA. 

I seen him. Have you .saw him ? 
Yea, I have saw him wunst j and that 
was before you seed him. 

I done my task. Have you did 
yours ? No, but I be to do it. 

I be to be there. He know'd me. 

Leave me be, for Ime afear'd, 
1 never took notice to it. 

I wish I haddent did it ; howsum- 
ever, I dont keer : they cant skecr 
me. 

Give me them there books. 

He ort to go ; so he ort. 

No he orten. 

Dont scrouge me. 

I diddent go to do it. 

Aint that a good hand write ? 

Nan ? I know'd w^hat he meant, but 
I never let on. 

It is a long mile to town. Ah ! I 
thought 'twas unle a short mile. 
Irish* 

Not here the day; he went till 
Pittsburgh. 

Let us be after pairsing a wee bit. 

Where did you loss it ? 

Md. Va. Ky. or Miss. 

Carry the horse to water. 

Tote the wood to the river. 
Have you focht the water ? 

I »ve ma:de 200 bushels of corn this 
year. 

He has run agmst a snag. 

la that your plunder, stranger ? 

He will soon rome of that habit. 

I war thar, and I seen his boat was 
loadend too heavy. 
Whar you gwine ? 
Hese m cohoot with me. 
Did you get shet of your tobacca ? 

Who hoped you to sell it 7 



CORRECTED. 

not jesting about it ; but, by permitting 
me to give them my view of the subject j 
they tooidd oblige me. So, I persever- 
edy and gained my point. Indeed ! Are 
you from Berkshire ? I anu Really 1 1 
am surprised. 

Are you from ^ew- Jersey? Y'cs. 
Then I presume you hiow how to tend a 
tavern, 

CORRECTED. 

I saw him. Have you seen him ? 
Yes, once ; and that was before you 
sate him. 

^ 1 have done my task."^ Have 'you 
done yours ? No, bat I iniist. 

I shall be there ; or, I must be there. 
He knew me. 

Let me be, for I am afraid. 

I never took notice qjf it : or, better 
thus, I never noticed it. 

I wish I had not done it : however^ I 
disregard them. They cannot scare 
me. 

Give me those books. 

He ought to go, redly. 

He ought not. 

Don't crowd me. 

I did not intend to do it. 

Is not that bemitiful writing? 

Wfiat ? I knew what he meant, but 
I kept that to myself. 

It is a litUe over a mile to town. Ah! 
I supposed it to be less than a mile. 

CORR.ECTED. 

He is not here to-day. He went to 
Pittsburgh. 
X.ct us parse a little^ 
Where did you lose it ? 

CORRECTED. 

Lead the horse to water ; or, water 
the horse. 

Carry the wood to the river. 

Have you fetched, or brought, the 
water ? 

I have raised 200 bushels of com 
this year. 

He has got inter difficidty. 

Is that your baggage, sir ? 

He will soon overcome, or get rid of, 
that habit. 

I was there, and I sato that his boat 
was too heavily laden, or loaded. 

Where are you going ? 

He is in partnership with me. 

Did you get rid, or dispose of, your 
tobacco ? 

Who helped you sell it ? 
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PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of the modulations ot the voice 
according to the usages of the language we speak, 
and the sentiments we wish to express : hence, 
in its most extensive sense, it comprises all the 
laws of elocution. 

Prosody is commonly divided into two parts : 
the first teaches the true pronunciation of words, 
comprising accent, quantity^ emphasis^ pause, and 
lone ; and the second, the laws of versification. 

Accent. Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice 
on' a particular letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better 
heard than the rest, or distinguished from them ; as, in the word 
prefiume, the stress of the voice must be on the letter «, and 
the second syllable, sume, wblch syllable takes tKe accent. 

Every word of more syllables than one, has one accented 
syllable. For the sake of euphony or distinctness in a long 
word, we frequently give a secondary accent to another sylla- 
ble besides the one which takes the principal accent ; as, "tes ti 
mo ni^al, a ban' don ^ing. 

Quantity. The quantity of a syllable is that time which is 
occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel ; 
which causes it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with the 
following letters ; as, ** Fail, bale, mood, house, feature." 

A syllable is short, when tke accent is on the consonant ; 
which causes the vowel to be qui^skly joined to the succeeding 
letter ; as, ** Snt, bonnet, hunger." 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a short 
one in pronouncing it ; tlms, *' mate" and " note" should be 
pronounced as slowly again as " mat" and " not." 

Emphasis, By emphasis is m.oant a stronger and fuller sound 

,^Q£,flie voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 

^•^ -wfe^h we design to lay particular stress, and to show how they 

affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatick words 

must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as 

by a gi^eater stress. 

Emphasis will be more fully explained under the head of Elocutioiu 

Pauses. Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, aro a toiaJ 
cessation of tlie voice during a perceptible, and, in many cases, 
a measurable space of time. 
Tones. Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses ; con- 
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slsting in the modulations of the voice, or the notes or rariations 

of sound which we employ in the expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases ; but tones 

effect sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes a whole discourse. 



PUBTCTUATIOX. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written com- 
position into sentences or parts of sentences, by 
points or stops, in order to mark the different 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronun- 
ciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon, a 
pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, double that of the 
semicolon ; and the Peiiod, double that of the colon. 

t Punctuation is a modem art. The ancients were entirely unacquainted 
with the use of points ; and wrote, not only without any distinction of mem- 
bers and periods, but also without any distinction of words. This custom 
continuea till the year 360 before Christ. How the ancients read their 
works, written in this manner, it is not easy to conceive, ^er the practice 
of joining words together had ceased, notes of distinction were p'lced at 
the end of every word. This practice continued a considerable time. 

As it appears that the present usua^e of points did not take place whilst 
manuscripts and monumental inscriptions were the only known methods of 
conve^ng knowledge, we must conclude, that it was introduced with thd 
art or printing. The introduction was, however, gradual : all the points 
did not appear at once. The colon, semicolon, and note of admiration, were 
produced some time after the others. The whole set, as they are now used, 
became established, when learning and refinement had made considerablo 
progress. 

As the rules of punctuation are founded altogether on the 
grammatical construction of sentences, their application pre- 
supposes, on the part of the student, a knowledge of Syntax. 
Although they admit of exceptions, and require a continual ex- 
ercise of judgment and literary taste in applying them properly, 
they are of great utility, and justly merit our particular attention. 

The great importance of acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
punctuation, and of attending strictly to the application of its 
rules, is established by the single fact, that the meaning of a sen- 
tence is often totaily perverted by the omission or misapplication 
of points. To illustrate the correctness of this remark, numer- 
ous examples might be selected. The following border on the 
ridiculous : ^' Mr. Jared Hurton having gone to sea his wife, 
desires the prayers of this church ;" " Tryon, who escaped 

18* 
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from the jail on Friday last, is 22 years of age, has sandy hair, 
light eyes, Ihin visage, with a short nose turned up about six feet 
high, &c." Corrected ; " Mr. Jared Hurton having gone toseai 
his wife desires the prayers of this church ;" "thin visage, with 
a short nose turned up, about six feet high, &c." 

Before one enters upon the study of punctuation, it is neces- 
sary for him to understand what is meant by an adjunct^ a siti^ 
pie aentenccy and a compound sentence. 

An adjunct or imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does 
not amount to a proposition or sentence ; as, ** Therefore ;" 
" studious of praise ;" " in the pursuit of commerce." — ^For the 
definition of a sentence, and a compound sentence, turn to 
page 119. 

When two or more adjuncts are connected with the verb in 
the same manner, and by the same preposition or conjunction, 
the sentence is compound, and may be resolved into as many 
simple ones as there are adjuncts ; "as, " They have sacrificed 
their health andforiune, at the shrine of vanity, pride^ and extra' 
vagance.^^ But when the adjuncts are connected with the verb 
in a different manner, the sentence is simple ; as, " Grass of an 
excellent quality, is produced in great abundance in the northern 
regions of our country." 

COMMA. 

RULE 1. The members of a simple sentence should not, m 
general, be separated by a comma ; as, " Every part of mattcx 
swarms with living creatures." 

Exercises in Punctuation. — ^Idleness 19 the great fomenter of all conmp* 
tiens in the human heart. The friend of order has made half his way to 
virtue. All finery is a sign of littleness. 

RULE 2. When a simple sentence is long> and the nomina- 
tive is accompanied with an inseparable adjunct of importance, 
it may admit a comma immediately before the verb ; as, " The 
good taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect 
the cultivation of the English language ;" " Too many of the 
pretended friendships of youth, are mere combinations la 
pleasure." 

Exercises." The indulgence of a harsh disposition is the introduction t© 
future misery. To be totally indifferent to praise or censure is a real defect 
in character. The intermixture of evil in human society serves to exercise 
the Buflfering graces and virtues of the good. 

RULE 3. When the connexion of the different parts of a 
simple sentence, is interrupted by an adjunct of importance, Ihe 
adjunct must be distinguished by a comma before and afler it ; 
as, " His work is, in many respects, very imperfect It is, therB- 
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fort^ not much approved." But when these interruptions are 
slight and unimportant, it is better to omit the comma ; as, 
*' Flattery is certainly pernicious ;" " There is sm^ely a pleasure 
in beneficence." 

Exercises, — Chanty like the sun brightens all its objects. Gentleness is 
in truth the great avenue to mutual enjoyment. You too have your failings. 
Humility ana knowledge with poor apparel excel pride and ignorance un- 
der costly attire. The best men often experience cTisappointments. Advice 
should be seasonably administered. No assumed behaviour can always 
hide the real character. 

RULE 4. The nominative case independent, and nouns in 
apposition when accompanied with adjuncts, must be distinguish- 
ed ]}y commas ; as, " My son, give me thy heart ;" " Dear Sir, 
I writcto express my gratitude for your many kindnesses ;" " I 
am obliged to you, xny friends, for your many favours ;" ^^Paul, 
the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal and know- 
ledge;" " The butterfly, child of the summer, flutter^ in .the sun." 

But if /ipo nouns in apposition are unattended with adjuncts, 
or if they form only a proper name, they should not be separated ; 
as, " Paul the apostle, sufiered martyrdom ;" " The statesman 
Jefferson, wrote the declaration of Independence." 

Exercises,— Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Continue my dear child to make virtue thy chief study. Canst thou expect 
thou betrayer of innocence to escape the hand of -vengeance ? Death the 
kin2 of teirours chose a prime minister. Hope the balm of life sooths us 
onder every misfortune. Confucius the great Chmese philosopher was em- 
inently good as well as wise. The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious exam- 
ple of true piety. 

RULE 5. The nominative case absolute and the infinitive 
mood absolute with their adjuncts, a participle with words de- 
pending on it, and, generally, any imperfect phrase which may 
be resolved into a simple sentence, must be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas ; as, " His father dying, he 
succeeded to the estate ;" " To confess the truth, I was in fault ;' 
** The king, approving the plan, put it in execution ;" " He, 
having finished his academical course, has returned home, to 
prosecute his p^^ofessional studiesJ*^ 

Exercises, — ^Peace of mind being secured we may smile at misfortune. 
To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed his future ease and reputation. His 
talents formed for great enterprises could not fail of rendering him conspic- 
uous. The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm and constant 
spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. All mankind compose one family 
assembled under the eye of one common Father. 

RULE 6. A compound sentence must be resolved into simple 
ones by placing commas betw^een its members ; as, " The 
decay, the waste, and the dissolution of a pl^nt, may afiect oinr 
spirits, and suggest a train of serious reflections." 
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Three or more neuns, verbs, adjectives, participles, or ad- 
verbs, connected by conjunctions, expressed or understood, 
must be separated bv commas ; as, '' The husband, wife,* and 
children,*!* suffered extremely ;" " In a letter, we may advisey 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss ;" " David was a brave, 
wise, and pious man ;" " A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator, lives for a noble purpose ;" " Success generally de- 
pends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we 
undertake." 

Two or more nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, or adverbs, 
occurring in the same construction, with their conjunctions un- 
derstood, must be separated by commas ; as, '< Reason, virtue, 
answer one great aim ;" " Virtue supports in adversity, moder- 
ates in prosperity ;" " Plain, honest truth, needs no artificial 
covering ;" " We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 

Exercises. — We have no reason to complain of the lot of man nor of the 
mutability of the world. Sensuality contaminates the body dep-^sses the 
understanding deadens the moral feelings of the heart and degiades man 
from his rank in creation. 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast the prospects of many a 
youth. He is alternately supported by his father his uncle and his elder 
brother. The man of virtue and honour will be trusted relied upon, and 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-spirited timorous and base. 
An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what is just and tm« 
lovely honest and t)f good report Habits of reading writing and thinking 
are the indispensable qualitlcations of a good student. The great business 
of life is to be employed in ^oing justly loving mercy and walking humbly 
with our Creator. To live soberly righteously and piously comprehends th« 
whole of our duty. 

In our health life possessions connexions pleasures there are causes of 



* The correctness and importance of this rule ap|^ar to be so obvious, 
as to render it not a little surprising, that any toritery possessing the least 
degree of rhetorical taste, should reject it. I am bold to affirm, that it is 
observed by every correct reader and speaker ; and yet, strange as it may 
seem, it is generally violated by those pnnters who punctuate by the ear, 
and all others who are influenced by their pernicious example ; thus, 
** The head, the heart and the hands, should be constantly and actively 
employed in doing good." Why do they not omit the comma where the 
conjunction is understood ? It would be doing no greater violence to the 
principles of elocution ; thus, '< The head the heart and the hands, should 
oe, &c." or thus, " The head the heart, and the hands, should be employ* 
ed," &c Who does not perceive that the latter pause, where the con- 
junction is expressed, is as necessary as the former, where the conjimction 
IS understood ? And, since this is the caso, wliat fair objection can be 
made to the following method of punctuation ? ^ The head, the heart, and 
the hands, should be constantly and actively employed in doing good ;" 
^ She is a «roman, gentle, sensible, well-educated, and religious." 

t As a eonsidfirable pause in pronunciation is necessary between the 
last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it ; but as 
no pause is allowable between the last adjective and the noun, or between 
file last adverb and the verb, the comma, in such instances, is proper^ 
i^snitted ; thus, " pavid >ras a brave, wise, and piout man," 
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decay imperceptibly working. Deliberate slowly execute promptly. An 
idle triflinff society is near akin to such as is corrupting. » This unhappy 
person had been seriously affectionately admonished but m yam. 

Rule 7. Comparative sentences whose members are short, 
an^ sentences connected with relative pronouns the meaning of 
whose antecedents is restricted or limited to a particular sense, 
should not be separated by a comma ; as, " Wisdom is better 
than riches ;'* " No preacher is so successful as time ;" " He 
accepted what I had rejected ;" " Self-denial is the sacrifice 
which virtue must make ;" " Substract from many modern poets 
€dl that may be found in Shakspeare, and trash will remedn ;" 
^* Give it to the man xohom you most esteem." In this last ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of " man in general," but of " the 
man whom you most esteem." 

But when the antecedent is used in a general sense, a comma 
is properly inserted before the relative ; as, " JSldny who is bom 
of a woman, is of few days and full of trouble ;" " There is no 
charm in the female sex, which can supply the place of virtue." 

This rule is equally applicable to constructions in which the 
relative is understood ; as ; " Yalue duly the privileges you 
enjoy ;" that is, " privileges which yoli enjoy." 

Exei'daes. — How much better it is to get wisdom than gold ! The friend- 
ships of the world can exist no longer than interest cements them. Eat 
what is set before you. They who excite envy will easily incur censure. 
A man who is of a detractincr spirit will misconstrue the most innocent 
words that caivbe put togetlier. Many of the evils which occ&dioB our 
complaints of tlie world are wholly imaginary. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream which reflects every object in 
its just proportion and in its fairest colours. In that unaffected civility which 
fipiings from a gentle mind there is an incomparable charm. The Lord 
whom I serve is eternal. This is the man we saw yesterday. 

RULE 8. When two words of the same sort, are connected 
by a conjunction expressed, they must not be separated ; as, 
" Libertines call religion, bigotry or superstition ;" " True 
worth is modest and retired ;" " The study of natural history, 
expands and elevates the mind ;" " Some men sin deliberately 
and presumptuously." "When words are connected in pairs, the 
pairs only should be separated ; as, " There is a ntitural dif- 
ference between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom and 
folly ;" " Whether we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we shoudd 
be temperate." 

But if the parts connected by a conjunction are not short, 
they may be separated by a comma ; as, " Romances may bo 
said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to<eviL" 

Exercises. — Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad passions. 
True friendship will at all times avoid arou^h or careless behaviour. Health 
and peace a moderate fortune and a few friends sum up all the undor* ' 
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articles of temporal felicity. Truth is fair and artless simple and sincere 
uniform and consistent. Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies 
and the vigour of our minds. 

RULE 9. Where the verb of a simple member is utiderstoodL 
a comma may, in some instances, be inserted ; as, " From law 
arises security ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, know- 
ledge." But in others, it is better to omit the comma ; " No sta- 
tion is so high, no power so great, no character so unblemished, 
as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, malice, and 
envy." 

Exercises. — As a companion he was severe and satirical ; as a friend cap- 
tious and dangerous. If the spring put forth no blossoms in summer there 
will be no beauty and in antumn no fruit. So if youth be trifled away with- 
out improvement manhood will be contemptible and old age miserable. 

RULE 10. When a simple member stands as the object of a 
precedmg verb, and its verls may be changed into the infinitive 
mood, the comma is generally omitted ; as, "I suppose he is at 
rest ;" changed, " I suppose him to be at restJ*^ 

But when the verb to he is followed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, which, by transposition, may be made the nominative 
case to it, the verb to be is generally separated from the infini- 
tiv-e by a comma ; as, " The most obvious remedy is, to with- 
draic from alt associations with bad men ;" " The first and most 
obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men." 

' Exercises. — They believed he was dead. He did not know that I was the 
man. I knew she was still alive. The greatest misery is to be condemned 
by our own hearts. The greatest misery that we can endure is to be coa- 
demned by our own hearts. 

NOTES. 

I* 

1. When a conjunction is separated by a phrase or member from the mem- 
ber to which it belongs, such intervening phrase appears to require a com- 
ma at each extremity ; as, "They sot out early, and, before the close af the 
day, arrived at the destined place." This rjle, however, is -not ffenerarlly fol- 
lowed by our best writers ; as, "If thou seek the Lord, he will be found of 
thee ; fitilif thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever j" " BiU if the parts 
eonnectcd are not short, a comma may be inserted." 

2. Several verbs succeeding each other in the infinitive mood, ami having 
a common dependance, may be divided by commas ; as, "To relie\'e the 
indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward lh« 
deserving, are humane and noble employments. 

3. A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat in thefonn 
ef a quotation, may be properly nia'^ked with a comma as, "It hurts a 
man*8 pride to say, / do not knote ;" " Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves." 

4. When words are placed in opposition to each other, or with some 
marked variety, they must be distinguished by a conmia ; aa 

" Tho* deep, yet cht^r ; tho' gentle, yet r.at didl ; 
" Strong, without rag-e ; without o^erfioiDing,fuU.''^ 

•* Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, not only in unitilD 
vtiihf but in opposition (o, the views and coniluct of each other." 
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Sometimes when the word with which the last preposition asfrees, is »in- 
^e, the comma may be omitted ; as, " Many states were in alliance toUhy 
and under the orotection of Rome." 

The same rme and restrictions apply, when two or more nouns refer to 
the same preposition ; as, " He was composed both under the threatening, 
and at the approach, of a. cruel and lingering death ;" " He was not only the 
khi^j but thc/a(/ier o/his people." 

6. The words, " as, thus, nay, so, hence, ajrain, first, secondly, formerly, 
now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, in the next place, m 
short," and all olher words and phrases of a similar kind, must generally 
be separated from the context by a comma; as, " Remember thy best friend; 
formerly, the supporter of thy Infancy ; notv, the guardian of thy youth ;" 
" He feared want ; hence, he overvaliir^d riches ;" " So, if youth be trifled 
away," &c. " ^igain, we must, have food and clothing ;" " Finally, let us 
conclude." 

The foregoing rules and examples are suflicient, it is pre- 
sumed, to suggest to the learner, in all ordinary instances, the 
proper place for inserting the comma ; but in applying these 
rules, great regard must be paid to the length and meaning of the 
clauses, and the proportion which they beaa: to one another. 

SEMICOIiON. 

The semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into 
two or more parts, not so closely connected as those which are 
separated by a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each othcfy 
as those which are distinguished by a colon. 

RULE 1. When the preceding member of the sentence doea 
not of itself give complete sense, but depends on the following 
clause, and sometimes when the sense of that member would 
be complete without the concluding one, the semicolon is used ; 
BS in the following examples : " As the desire of approbation, 
when it works according to reason, improves the amiable part 
of our species ; so, nothing is more destructive to them, when 
it is governed by vanity and folly ;" " The wise man is happy, 
when he gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he gains tho 
applause of those around him ;" " Straws swim upon the sur- 
face ; but pearls lie at the bottom." 

Exercises. The path of truth is a plain and safe path that of falsehood a 

Eerplexing maze. Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship hell of 
ercencss and animosity. As there is a worldly happiness which God per- 
ceives to be no other than disguised misery as there are worldly honours 
which in his estimation are reproach so there is a worldly wisdom which in 
his sight IS foolishness. 

But all subsists by ekmcntafl strife 
And passions are the elements of life. 

RULE 2. When an example is introduced to illustrate a rule 
or proposition, the semicolon may be used before the conjunc- 
tion as; as in the following instance : Prepositions govern tho 
objective case ; as, " She gave the book to him." 
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Note. In instances like the foregoing, many respectable punctulsts emplojf 
the colon, instead of the semicolon. 

COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, 
less connected than those which are separated by a semicolon *, 
but not so independent as separate, distinct sentences. 

RULE 1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further illustra- 
tion of the subject, the colon may be properly employed ; as, 
" Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
quences of guilt : the gospel revealed the plan of divine interpo- 
sition and aid." " Great works are performed, not by strength, 
but by perseverance : yonder palace was raised by single stones ; 
yet you see its height and spaciousness." 

Exercises, The three great enemies to tranouillity are vice superstitioK 
and idleness vice which poisons and disturbs tne mind with bad passions 
superstition which fills it with imaginary terrours idleness which loads it 
with tediousness anH disgust. 

When we look forward into the year which is beginning what do we be- 
hold there ? All my brethren is a blank to our view a dark unknown presents 
itself. 

RULE 2. When a semicolon has preceded, or more than 
one, and a still greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the 
connecting or concluding sentiment, the colon should be applied ; 
as, " A divine legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an 
almighty go vemour, stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; 
informing us of perpetual rest prepared for the righteous here- 
after, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : these 
are the considerations which overawe the world, which support 
integrity, and check guilj." 

PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete, and so independent as not to be 
connected with the one which follows it, a period should be in- 
serted at its close ; as, ** Fear God." " Honor the patriot." 
" Respect virtue." 

In the use of many of the pauses, there is a diversity of prac- 
tice among our best writers and grammarians. Compound 
sentences connected by conjunctions, are sometimes divided by 
the period ; as, " Recreations, though they may be of an inno- 
cent kind, require steady government to keep them within a due 
and limited province. But such as are of an irregular and 
vicious nature, are not to be governed, but to be banished from 
•very well-regulated mind." 

The period should follow every abbreviated word ; aS} " A* 
I>. N. B. U. S. Va. Md. Viz. Col Mr." 
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BASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and inco- 
herent writers, may be introduced with propriety, where the 
sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a significant pause is re- 
quired ; or where there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment ; 
as, "If thou art he, so much respected once — but, oh I how 
fallen ! how degraded !" " If acting conformably to the will of 
our Creator ; — if promoting the welfare of mankind around us ; 
— ^if securing our own happiness ; — ^are objects of the highest 
moment : then we are loudly called upoif to cultivate and ex- 
tend the great interests of religion and virtue.'' 

A dash following a stop, denotes that the pause is to be greater 
than if the stop were alone ; and when used by itself, requires 
a pause of such length as the sense only can determine. 

" Here lies the great — False marble, where ? 
"Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

INTERROGATORY FOMIT. 

The note of interrogation is used at the end of an interroga- 
tive sentence ; as, " Who adorned Ihe heavens with such ex- 
quisite beauty ?" 

Note. The interrogative point should not b^ employed in coses where it 
IS only said, that a question has been asked ; as, ** The Cyprians asked me, 
-why 1 wept." 

EXCI.A1IIATORY POINT. 

The note of exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden 
emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and sometimes to invocations 
and addresses ; as, " How much vanity in the pursuits of men !" 
** What is more amiable than virtue I" " My friend ! this con- 
duct amazes me !" " Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness 
is great !" 

PARENTHESIS* 

A parenthesis is a clause containing some useful remark, 
which may be omitted without injuring the grammatical con- 
struction ; as, " To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save a 
few letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion." 

" Ejiow then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
" Yirtue alone is happiness below." 

Ji^OTE. The parenthesis generally denotes a moderate depression of tlM 
voice ; and, as tne parenthetical marks do not supply the place of a pcMnt. 
the claijse should be accompanied with every stop which the sense would 
require, if the parenthetical characters were not used. It ought to termi- 
nate with the same kind of point which the member has that precedes it ; as, 
*< He loves noUy, (I speak of friendship,) who is not jealous when he has 
pftrtnoKBoflove." 

19 
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" Or why so long (in life if long can be) 
" Lent Heav'n a parant to the poor and me V* 
ParontheseSi however, containing interrogations or exc]amati<miL form an 
exception to this rule ; as, *' If I grant his request, (and who could refiiM 
it ?) I shall secure his esteem and attachment 

APOSt'ROPHE AND QUOTATION. 

The apostrophe is used to abbreviate a word, and also to 
mark the possessive case of a noun ; as, << Hisy for it is ; iho% 
for though ; o^er, for over ;" " A man^a poverty." 

A Quotation marks a sentence taken in the author's own 
lan^age ; as, " The proper study of mankind is man." 

When an author represents a person as speaking, the lai>- 
guage of that person should be designated by a quotation ; as. 
At my coming in, he said, " You and the physician are come 
too late." A quotation contained within another, should be dis- 
tinguished by two single commas ; as, " Always remember this 
ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' " 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING CAPITAI4 LETTERS. 

It ie proper to begin with a capital, 

1. The first word of every sentence. 

2. Proper names, the appellations of the Deity, &c.; as, 
"James, Cincinnati, the Andes, Huron ;" " God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, Providence, the Holy Spirit." 

3. Adjectives derived from proper names, the titles of books, 
nouns which are used as the subject of discourse, the pronoun 
I and the interjection O, and every line in poetry ; as, " Ameri- 
can, Grecian, English, French ; Irving's Sketch Book, Perci- 
vaPs Poems ; I write ; Hear, O earth !" 



VERSIFICATION. 

PoETRT is the language of passion, or of enlivened imagination. 
Versification, in English, is the harmonious arrangement 
of a particular number and variety of accented and linaccented 
syllables, according to particular laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the sound of the last sylla- 
lolo in one line, to the sound of the last syllable in another ; asy 
** O'er the glad waters of the dark-bhie sea, 
** Our thoughts as boundlejrs and our souls as J^ee.*' 

Blank Verse consists in poetical thoughts expressed in reg- 
ular numbers, but without the correspondence of sound at tiie 
end of the lines which constitutes rhyme. 

Poetical Feet consist in a particular arrangement and 
coimoxion of a number of accented and nnaccented ByllaAilei.* 
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They are called /ee^, because it is by their aid that the voice, as 

it were, steps along through the verse in a measured pace. 

All poetical feet consist either of two, or of three syllables ; and are 
reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

DiSSTLLABLE. TrISTLLABLX. 

A Trochee - v A Dactyle - w u 

An Iambus vr - An Amphibrach m -> o^ 

• A Spondee - • An Aiiapaest n» u - 

A Pyrrhick v v/ A Tribrach v x/ x« 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unao 
eented ; as, H&teful, pettish : 

Restless mOrtSls toil for nOught. 
An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last ac- 
cented ; as, Betr&y, consist : 

The aeas shall waste, the skies in smOke decay. 
A Dactyle has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
unaccented ; as. Labourer, p6ssible : 

Fr5m Uie low pleasures of this fallen nature* 
An Anapaest has the first two syllables unaccented, and the 
last accented ; as, Contravene, acquiesce : 

At the close of the day when the hamlet is sUll. 
A Spondee ; as, The pale moon : a Pyrrhick ; as, on the tall 
tree : an Amphibrach ; as, Delightful : a Tribrach ; as, Nu- 
merable. 



RMSTORICK. 

Grajumar instructs us how to express our thou^ts correctly; 

Rhetoric K teaches us^to express them with force and ele- 
gance. 

The former is generally confined to the correct application of words in 
constracticg sing^ sentences. The latter treats of the proper choice of 
words, of the happiest method ofconstructing sentences, of their most advan- 
tageous arrangement in forming a discourse, and of tne Tarious kinds and 
qualities of composition. The principles of rhetorick are principally based 
en those unfoldeid and illustrated in the science of fframmar. Hence, an ac- 
i;^uaintance with the latter, and, indeed, with the liberal arts, is a prerequi* 
aiteto the study of rhetorick and belles-lettres. 

COKPOSITION. 

It may be laid down as a maxim of eternal truth, that good 
sense is the foundation of all good writing. One who undek*- 
fltands a subject well, will scaiaeely write ill upon it 

Rhetorick, or the art of persuasion^ requires in a writer, the union of good 
tense, and a lively and chaste imagination. It is, then, her province to teach 
him to embellish nis thoughts with elegant and appropriate language^ vivid 
iXOagery, and an agreeable variety of expression. It ought to be his aim, 
<* To mark the point where sense and dulness meet." 
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0TVLII— PEB8P]|)ITmr AND PRECISIOIT. 

Style is tbe peculiar manner in which we express our coo- 
ceptions bv means of language. It is ^a picture of the ideasp 
which rise m our minds, and of the order in which they are pro- 
duced. 

The qualities of a good style, may be ranked under two heads, 
perapictiiiy and ornament 

Pbrbficuitt, which is c<msidered ihe fundamental quality 
of a good style, claims attention, first, to single words and phra- 
ses ; and, secondly, to the construction of sentences. When 
considered with respect to words and phrases, it requires these 
three qualities, ^Wfy, proprte^i/, and precision. 

PuiHiy of language consists in the use of such words and such 
constructions as belong to the language which we speak, in op- 
position to words and phases belonging to other languages, or 
which are obsolete or new-coined, or employed without proper 
authority. 

Propriety is the choice of those words which ihe best usage 
has appropriated to the ideas which we intend to express by 
them. It implies their correct and judicious applicatioD, in op- 
posftion to low expressions, and to words and phrases which 
would be less significant of the ideas which we wish to convey. 
It is the union of purity and propriety, which renders style grace- 
ful and perspicuous. 

Precisiony from prwcidere^ to cut off, signifies retrenching all 
superfluities, and pruning the expression in such a manner as to 
exhibit neither more nor less than an exact copy of the ideas 
intended to be conveyed. 

STRUCTURE OF SRNTRKCRS. 

A proper construction of sentences is of so great importance 
in every species of composition, that we cannot be too strict ow 
minute in our attention to it. 

Elegance of st;|^le requires us generally to tmoid many short or long sen- 
tences in Buocession ^ a monotonous coiiespondence oi one member to ano* 
ther ; and the coisaaencing of a piece, section, or paragraph, with a long 
sentence. 

The qualities njiost essential to a perfect sentence, are Uniiy 
CleacnesSf Strength^ and Harmony. 

Unity is en indispensable property of a correct sentence. A 
sentence implies an arrangement of words in which only one pro- 
position is expressed. It may, ^ndeed, consist of parts; but 
these parts ought to be so closely bound together, as to make 
n the mind the impression, not o£ many objects, but of only 
one. In order to preserve this unity, the following rules may be 
useful. 

1* In the ecwTH of the twUenee, ih$ tcme $hmld he ehmgtd a9 lUtlt ae pwi^ 
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Ite. In tretv sentence there is some leading or goyfemmg word, which, if 
•poMible, ought to be continued so from the beginning to the end of it, TIm 
roiloWing sentence is not constructed according to this rule : " Aft«r we 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was saluted by all my friends, 
'^I'ho received me with the greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the 
cibjectB are sufEciently connected, yet, by shifting so frequently the place and 
the person, the vessel, the skorey toe, tkey, /, and who, they appear m so di»> 
united a view, that the mind is led to wander for the sense. The sentence 
is restored to its proper unity by constructing it thus : " Having come to 
anchpr, I was put on shore, where I was saluted by all my friends, who 
receivwi me indth the greatest kindness." 

2. Never crowd into one sentence things which h€bve so UtUe connexion, that 
they would bear to be divided into two or ittore sentences. The violation of this 
rule produces so unfavourable an efiect, that it is safer to err rather by too 
many short sentences, than by one that is overloaded and confused. 

3. Avoid all unnecessary parentheses. 

Clearness. Jimhiguityy which is opposed to'cleamess, may 
arise from a bad choice, or a bad arrangement of wofds. 

A leading rule in the arrangement of sentences, is, that ihost 
word» or members most nearly related, shotUd be plticed in the sen- 
tence as near to each other as possible, so as thereby to make their 
mutual relation clearly appear. This rule ought to be observed, 

1. In the position of adverbs. " By greatness," says Mr. Addison, " I do 
not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view." The improper situation of the adverb only, in this sentence, renders 
it a limitation ot the verb mean, whereas the author intended to have it qual- 
ify the phrase, a single object ; thus, ** By greatness, I do not mean the 
bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a whole view." 

2. In the position cf phrases and memba^. " Are these designs which any 
man who is bom a Briton, in any circumstances, in any sntuation, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow ?" Corrected: *' Are these designs which any 
man who is bom a Biiton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any circumstan- 
ces, in any situation, to avow ?" 

3. In the position of pronouns. The reference ol a pronoun to its noun, 
should always be so clear that we cannot possibly mistake it : otherwise the 
noun ought to be repeated. " It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against 
the accidents of hfe, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us 
agsunst but the good providence of our Heavenly Father." Which, in this 
sentence, grammatically refers to treasures / and this would convert the 
whole period into nonsense. The sentence should have been thus construc- 
ted , " It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves 
against the accidents of life, against which nothing can protect us but the 
good providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Strength. By the strength of a sentence is meant such an 

arrangement of its several words and members, as exhibits the 

sense to the best advantage, and gives every word and member 

its due weight and force. 

1. The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to take from 
it aU redundant words md membern. Whatever can be easily supplied in the 
mind, should generally be omHted; thus, •* Contentwithderserving a triumph, 
he refused the honour of it," is better than to say, *< Being content with de- 
eerving a triumph,** &c. " They returned back again to the same city firom 
whence they came forth." If we eocpunge from this short sentence fitt 
words whicn are mere expletives, it will be much more neat and forcible ; 
thus, *' They returned to the city whence they eame." But we should be 
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cautious of pruniiiAso closely as to give a hardness and diyiiess to the st jle. 
Some IcAves must oe left to shelter and adorn the fruit. 

2. Particular attetiHon to the use ((f copulaHvtif rdatwet, and aU the partteUti 
employed for (ronsi^iofi and connexion^ is required. In compositions <^ an 
elevated character, the reloHve should generally be inserted. An injudicious 
repetition of and enfeebles style ; but when enumerating objects which we 
wish to have appear as distinct from each other as possible, it majr be repeat- 
ed with peculiar advantage ; thus, << Such a man may fall a victim to pow- 
er ; but truth, and reason, and liberty, would fall with him." 

3. Dispose of the eapUal word or words in that part of the sentence in winch 
they via make the most striking impression. 

4. Cause the members of a sentence to go on rising in their importance one 
abcfvt another. In a sentence of two members, the longer should generally 
be the concluding one. 

5. wivoid concluding a sentence with an adverb, a preposition^ or any inconsid' 
erahle word, unless U be emphaHeal. 

6. Where two things are compared or contrasted wUh each other^ a resemHanca 
SH the langnage and ewstruction should be observed. 
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Figures of Speech may be described as that language whirli 
IS prompted either by the imagination, pr by tho passions. They 
generally imply some departure from simplicity of expressiofi ; 
and exhibit ideas in a manner more vivid and impressive^ than 
could be done by plain language. Figures have been common- 
ly divided into two great classes ; Figures of Wot'ds, and Fig 
ures of Thought, 

Figures of Words are called Tropes, and consist in a word's 
being employed to signify something that is different from its 
original meaning ; so that by altering the word, we destroy the 
figure. 

When we say of a person, that he has a fine taste in wines, the word tastv 
is used in its common, literal sense ; but when we say, he has a fine taste 
for painting, poetiy, or musick, we use the word figuratively. " A good man 
enjoys comfort i*i the midst of adversity,'' is simple language ; but when it 
is said, << To the upright there ariseth light in darknesSf''* Uie same sentiment 
is expressed in a figurative style, light is put in the place of comfort, and 
darkness is used to suggest the idea of €idDersUy, 

The following are the most important figures : 
1 . A Metaphor is founded on the resemblance which one 
object bears to another ; or, it is a comparison ^in an abridged 
form. . ;_^ 

When I say of some great minister, " That he uphoUs the state like a 
pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice,'' I fainy make a compar- 
ison ; but when I say of such a minister, "That he is the ptUarof state," tho 
word pillar becomes a metaphor. In the tatter construction, the eompaii- 
son between the minister and a pillar, is made in the mind ; but it is ox* 
pressed without any of the words that denote comparison. 
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Metaphors abotmd in all writings. In the scriptures they may be fbnn'd 
h\ vast variety. Thus, our blessed Lord is called a vine, a lamb, a lion, &4;. ; 
and men, according to their difibrent dispositions, are styled wolves, sheep, 
dogs, serpents, vii>ers, &c. 

Washington Irving, in ispeakins of the degraded state of the American 
Aborigines who linger on tne borders of the "white settlements." employs . 
the following beautiful metaphor: " The proud piMor of their inaepenaenc« 
has been shaken down, and the whole ntoTsl/ttbirick liqs in ruins.*' 

2. An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 

or, it is several metaphors so connected together in sense^ as 

frequently te form a kind of parable or fable. It differs from a 

single metaphor, in the same manner that a cluster on the vine 

differs from a single grape. 

The following is a fine example of an allegorv, taken from the 60th psalm ; 
wherein the people of Israel are represented under the image of a vine : 
" Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out the heathen 
and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it ; and didet cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow ot 
it ; and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
boughs into the sea, and her branches into the nver." 

3. A Simile or Comparison is when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects, whether real or imaginary, is expressed in 

form- 
Thus, we use a simile, when we say, "The actions of princes are like 
those great rivers, the course of which every one beholds, but their springs 
have been seen by few." " As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about his people." " The musick of Caryl was like the 
memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul." ** Our 
Indians are like those wild plants which thrive best in the shade, but which 
wither when exposed to the influence of the sun." ^ 

" The Assyrian came down, like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold j 
. And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee." 

4. A Metonymy is where the cause is put for the effect, or 
the effect for the cause ; the container for the thing contained ; 
or the sign for the thing signifiied. 

When we say, " They read JMi/ion," tlie cause is put for the efiect, mean- 
ing " Milton^s works," " Gray hairs shoiid be resnected ;" here the efiect 
is put for the cause ; meaning by " gray hairs," old age^ which produces 
gray hairs. In the phrase, " The kettle boils," the contamer is substituted 
S>r the thing contained. " He addressed the chair ;" that is, the person in 
thodiair. 

6. A Synecdoche or Comfrehension. When the whole is 

put for a part, or a part for the whole ; a genus for a species, or 

a species for a genus ; in general, when any thing less, or any 

tiling more, is put for the precise object meant, the figure is calt> 

ed a Synecdoche. 

ThoB, " A fleet of twenty saU, instead of, »Wp«." " The Hmth is a'noble 
animal ;>* '* The dog is a faithful creature :" here an individual is put for the 
•pecies. We sometimes use the ** head" for the person, and the ** waves" 
for Uie sea. In like manner, an attribute may be put for a subject -, as, 
« Youth" for the young, the " deep" forthe sea. 
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6^ Personification or Prosopopoeia is that figure by ^ich 

we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. When we say, 

" the ground (/wrate for rain," or, " the earth amilM with plenty ;" 

when we speak of " ambition's being re5</ea»," or, "a disease's 

being deceitful ;" such expressions show the facility, wiA which 

the mind can accommodate the properties of living creatiures to 

things that are inanimate. 

The following are fine examples of this figure : 
" CheerM with the grateful smell, old Oeean stnilet ;*' 
** The wlldernees and the solitary place shall be glad for them^^ and llie 
desert shill rejoice and blossom as the rose.*' 

7. An Apostrophe is an address to some person, either ab- 
sent or dead, as if he were present and listening to us. The ad- 
dress is frequently made to a personified object ; as," Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is tlxy sting ? O 
grme I where is thy victory 1" 

" Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O mauloi Inistore ; bend thy fair 
head over the waves, thou fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it moves 
in a sun-beam at noon over the silence of Morven." 

8. Antithesis. Comparison is founded on the resemblance, 
antithesis, on the contrast or opposition, of two objects. 

Example, "if you wish to enrich a person, study not to tnereose his 
stores, but to Mimnish his desireaJ** 

9. Hyperbole or Exaggeration consists in magnifying an 
object beyond its natural bounds. " As swift as the wind ; as 
white as the snow ; as slow as a snail ;" and the like, are ex* 
travagant hyperboles. 

** I saw their chief^ tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, tlie blasts fir ; his 
shield, the rising moon : he sat on the shore, like a cloud of mist on Uie 
hiUs.'» 

10. Vision is produced, when, in relating something that is 
past, we use the present tense, and describe it as actualiy pass- 
ing before our eyes. •. 

1 1 . Interrogation. The literal use of an interrogation, is to 
ask a question ; but when men are strongly moved, whatever 
they would affirm or deny with great earnestness, they naturally 
put in the form of a question. 

Thus Balaam expressed himself to Balakt *' The Itord is not man, that 
he should lie, nor the son of man, that he should repent. Hath he said it ? 
and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it? and shall he not make it 

good ?" « Hast thou an ami like God ? or canst thou ihiindi^ wkh.a voictt 
ke him ?*» 

12. Exclamations are the eifect of strong emottoBs,sucL.aa 
surfwrise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

" 9? J* ' ^'** *" *^® wilderness a lodging place of way^faring men f" "O 
that I had wmgs like a dove ! for then woiUd I fly away, and be at rest !»» 
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13. Iront is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary to 
our thoughts ; not with a view to deceive, but to add force to 
our remarks. We can reprove one for hie negligence, by say- 
ing, " You have taken great cafe, indeed." 

Tho prophet Elijah adopted this figure, when he challenged the priests of 
Baal to prove thd truth of their deity. *• He mocked them, and said. Cry 
aloud, for ho is a god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a 
journey, or, peradVenture, he sleepeth, and must be waked." 

14. Amplification or Climax consists in heightening all the 
circumstances of an object or action, which we desire to place 
in a strong light. 

Cicero gives a lively instance of this figure, when he says, " It is a crime 
to put a Roman citizen in bonds : it is the height of guilt to scourge him ; 
(ittle less thaw parricide to put him to djeath : wiat name, then, shall I give 
to the act of crucifying him?" 



KEY. 



Connections of the False Syntax arranged under the Rules and 

J^otes. 

Rule 4. Frequent commission of sin hardens men in it. Great pains 
have been taken, &c. — is seldom found. Tho sincere are, &c. — is happy 
What avail, &c. — Disappointment^ sinh-^the renewal of hope gives, &c. — is 
without limit has been conferred upon us. — ^Thou canst- not hesd — but thou 
ma^t do, &C/~^'«onsl9te the )nppin<&8s, &c. — ^\Vho touehedst, or didst touch 
Isaiah's hiAowed lips with fire. 

JiTote 1 . And wilt thou never be to Heaven resigned 7 — ^And who had great 
abilities, &c. 

^fbte 9. Are peaee and honour^-— 40cu controversy. 

Rule 7. Them that you visited. — him that was mentioned. — he who 
preached repentance, &c. — they who died. — he who succeeded. 

RvLK S. Time and tide wait, &c^-r£move mountains. — are both uncer- 
tain. — dweU with, &c. — <^eU the mind, &c. — ^What eignijy the counsel and 
care, &c — are now perished. — ^Why are whiteness and coldness, &c. — ^bind 
ihem continually, &c. — ^render their possessor, &c. — There are errour and 
discrepance — which show, &c 

Rule 9. Is the same in idea. — is in the porphyry. — is remarkable, &c. — 
Vfhich moves merely as U is moved. — tweets via,'%LC. — ^Man's happiness or 
misery is, in a great measure &c. — for it may be, &c. — was blameworthy. 

Rule 10. Tne nation {« powerful. — The fleet was seen, &c. — The church 
has, &c. — is, or ought to be, the oMect, &c. — it is feeble. 

Rule 11. My people do &c-^The multitude eagerly |n(r«u« pleasure as 
their, &c — were divided in their sentiments, and th^ June referred, &c. — ^The 
people rejoice — give them sorrow. 

Rule 19. Hbmet^s works are &c. — JisaU heart. James HarVs book. 

Nate 1. It was the men, women, and children's lot, &c. or. It was thehAof 
the men, womea^ and children. — Peter, John, and Andrew's, &c. 

JVVfe 2. This is Campbell the poet's production ; or. The production of 
Campbell, ^, — ^The silk was purchased at Brown's the mercer and haber* 
dasher, 

Mte 4, The pupiPs composing, &c — rtile'« being ob8enred«*-of the|>r«c|« 
ienVs negle<iting to lay it before Uie council. 
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119LB 13. Of his audience. — put it on Jacob. — sprinkle lh$m-ynnd tJu/f 
rihall, &c.—- of Am reputation. 

J^^ote. You were blamed ; you were worthy. — ^H'hcre were you ? — how far 
were you ? - 

Rule 14. Who fuut been, &c. — who U the sixth that has lost ha l^e by 
this means. 

Who all my sense ecrfinedst ; or, didst confine. 

J^ote. And toho broughtest him forth out of Ur. 

Rule 15. Who ahallbe sent, &c. — ^Thisis the man who, &c 

Rule 16. They to whom much is given, &c. — unlh whom you associate, &g* 
— whom I greatly respect, &c — wAom we ou^ht to love, and to whmn, ^,— 
They whom conscience, ^c — ^With tohom did you walk ? — Whom Sd you 
see ? — ^To whom did you give the book ? 

Rule 17. Who gave John those books ? We, — him who lives in Pearl- 
street — My brother and he. — She and 1, 

Rule 18: JVbfc2. Thirty «»ms. — twenty feet — one hundred fathoms. 

Mte 6. He bought a pair of new shoes — ^pieee of eleganl rarniture. — ^pair 
of^n« horses — ^tract of poor land, 

•YoJe 7. Are still more difficult to be comprehended, — most doubtful, or pre- 
carious way, &c — This model comas neai'er perfection than any I, &c. 

Rule 19: J^ote, That sort. — these two hours. — This kind, &c — He saw 
one person^ or more than <m<, enter the garden. 

Note 2. Better than himself. — is so small. — his station may^ be, is bound 
by the laws. 

Note 3. On ea^h side, &c. — took each his censer. 

Rule 20. Whom did they, &c. — They whom opulence, — whom loxnry, &c 
— Him and them we know, &c. — Her that is negligent, &c. — my brother 
and m«, 4rc> — Whom did they send, &c. — Them wJ^tm he, &c. 

Rule 21. It is /. — If I were he. — it is A«, indeed. — Whom db you, &c — 
Who do men say, &c. — and who say y^, &c. — whom do you imagine it to 
have been? — ^it was /; but you knew that it was he* 

Rule 25. Bid him eome.--d\xni notrfoit. — ^Hear him rvAd, ^, — ^makesos 
approve and reject, ^c. — ^better to live — than to outUve, &c.— 4o wr^rtle. 

Rule 26 : Note, — ^The taking ofpoina : or, without taking pains, &c — 
The changing q^ times, — ^the removing and setting up of kings. 

Rule 28 : Note 3. He did me— I had written — ^he came m>iiie. — htfaUm 
my cousin — ^he would have gone, — already risen, — is begun, — ^is ipojken.-— 
would have written — ^had they written, 4rC, 

Rule 29 : Note 1. It cannot, therefore, be, &c. — he was not qften pleas- 
ing. — should never be separated.' — ^We may live happily, ^e, ^ 

Rule 30 : Note, I don't know any thing ; or, I know nothing, &c. — ^I did 
not see anybody ; or, I saw nobody, ^c, — Nothing ever afjfetU her.— «iul 
take no shape trr semblance, &c. — There can be nothing, &c. — Neither pre- 
cept Kor discipline is so forcible as example. 

Rule 31. For himself. — among themselves. — with whom he is, -Sec— IFiift 
whom did, &c. — From whom did you receive instruction ? 

Rule 33. My brother and he, &c. — ^You and /, ^c. Hs and I-^ohn and 
he, ^c. — ^Between you and me, ^& 

Rule 34. And enireat me, 4rc. — and acting dii!erently, ^e. 

Note 1. But he may return — ^but he will write no more. 

Ntde 2, Unless it rain, — If he acquire riches, 4*» 

Rule 35. Than /. — as well as he, than they. — but Ae.— but he and Z.-^hut 
them who had gone astray. * 

Promiscuous Examples. — Him who is from eternity, ^'C^'^d epen ii s aU the 
happiness, — which exists, ^c, — ^the enemies whom, 4^e. — Is it I othe whom 
you requested ? — Though great have been, — sincerely acknowledge. — ^Thera 
wof, in the metropolis.->exercising our. memories. — was consumed.— Affio- 
soce may give— .but it will not— of this world often choke.— T^.« thftthoQ* 



